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PROLOGUE 


E was the strangest combination imaginable of go- 

getter and philosopher, grabber and philanthropist, 
realist and dreamer. 'The ruthless magnate who was a tender 
grandfather was nothing new in the American drama, nor 
was the worshiper of money who gave lavishly to education 
and scientific research. But in this man paradoxes ran riot. 
He was a promoter and a lover of beauty; a gambler, itching 
for quick returns, and a builder, patient and restless for 
the perfect; at heart an artist, in mind a scientist; cold- 
blooded and hard-boiled, yet gifted as with a sixth sense for 
the discernment of hidden movements; a political reactionary 
and a sympathizer with revolution; selfish and generous, 
cunning and straight; inarticulate in words, expressive in 
action; a putterer in a garden, dreaming of infinite space; 
a profane agnostic, groping toward Deity. 

The gamut of his friendships ranged from ditch-diggers, 
miners and empty-headed stock-gamblers to leaders in law, 
industry, engineering and banking, to ambassadors, social 
reformers, statesmen and scientists. He would have felt at 
home among the robber barons of the Middle Ages, the 
dukes of the Renaissance, the sea-rovers of Elizabeth; but he 
was essentially a product of the American soil. It was a sure 
instinct which made him attach the name “Alder” to his 
house on the Hudson, his yacht, his private car. Alder Gulch, 
where he was born, went with him through life, with its 
warm-heartedness, its daring, its optimism, its faith in the 
American gospel, its hunger for gold, its impatience with 
law, its ruthless individualism. 
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His contribution to history was not primarily a matter 
of influence in world affairs or of institutions created, though 
his one appearance on the world stage, in Russia, flashed 
with insight and originality; and the scientific institutions 
he founded may play a part in the world's economic develop- 
ment. His importance lies in his personality, the unfolding 
of his mind, the pushing out of his horizons, his joys, his 
disillusionments, his sensitive and unexpected reaction to a 
vast social upheaval, his apprehension of science, his slow 
and tragic catalysis. 

He was an individual of fascinating lights and shadows. 
He was also—and this is his final significance—a type of 
the great American success and the great American failure: 
the man who rises from humble beginnings through struggle 
to wealth and finds that in the strain of the achieving he has 
lost the power to enjoy the thing achieved. His story is as 
ancient as Midas and as new as the freshly hired office boy, 
dreaming opulent dreams. 


CHAPTER ONE 


A Boy in Alder Gulch 


1869-1879 


HE physician who brought the Thompsons’ baby into 

the world performed that useful office between mur- 
ders. He was not the sort of person an observer would have 
associated with manslaughter. Up and down Alder Gulch, 
in the log cabins lining the interminable street which called 
itself Adobe Town where the gulch began, then Junction, 
then Central, then Nevada City, until it spread itself in glory 
and side alleys in Virginia City and faded into wilderness at 
Summit—along this Main Street’s fifteen winding miles, the 
doctor was a savior of life, not a destroyer. His patriarchal 
whiskers and his white hair impelled confidence. He did not 
explain that his venerable appearance was, in a sense, a fraud, 
having nothing to do with years. He had come west alone, 
sent for his wife and children, gone to meet them and come 
upon them slaughtered by the Indians. The shock which 
blenched his hair roused a deliberate madness which held no 
menace for his white neighbors, but was deadly for redmen. 
On his journeys of mercy he took advantage of every oppor- 
tunity which a careless destiny put in his way. A dead In- 
dian here and there evoked no inquiry in Montana in the 
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"Sixties. When an Indian camp became infected with small- 
pox, he saw to it that the holocaust was complete. But he 
was tenderness itself in Alder Gulch. 

The doctor was not a unique phenomenon in Montana, ex- 
cept in his thoroughness, but neither was he symbolic. By 
the time that William Thompson’s attractive young wife had 
her baby, Virginia City had become one of the most virtuous 
towns west of the Mississippi. The cleansing which the lead- 
ing men of the region had given it six years previous had 
left a legend which haunted every guilty conscience. Since 
those rude days the intricate machinery of politics had been 
introduced, and a light-triggered “road agent” might tell 
himself that there was always the chance of a loose cog or 
the timely injection of some legalistic monkey wrench. But 
the prudent remembered that the vigilantes who had hanged 
five men to the timbers of an unfinished building at the cor- 
ner of Wallace Street and Van Buren were still among them 
and showed no sign of waning resolution. 

William Thompson had raised that structure, had seen five 
rope-ends tossed over the roof beam and fastened below, and 
himself loosened one of the ropes for a moment to enable a 
condemned man to quaff a last glass of “forty-rod”; and 
stood by to watch the removal of five impediments to peace- 
ful living. He was not one to feel any qualms at such an 
action or to sentimentalize overmuch concerning youth gone 
wrong. At twenty-six he had behind him fifteen years of 
struggle in a sharply competitive world. He was notably 
honest, notably shrewd, but not conspicuous for tender feel- 
ings. 

When William Thompson’s first child was born, the events 
of that January night had taken their place in border leg- 
endry as a kind of declaration of independence. The people 
of Virginia City took pride in that grim slaughter and in 
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sundry similar scenes which had, in the brief space of a month, 
preceded or followed it. Facing the challenge of chaos, they 
had met the test, flinging against the impertinent usurpation 
of the lawless the strength of decency and fellowship. Un- 
aided, they had formed a government, established a crude but 
orderly system of justice, exiled or destroyed wrongdoers, 
carried on business among themselves and with the outside 
world; for six months an independent republic, ignored alike 
by the government of Idaho Territory under whose juris- 
diction they lay and by the federal authorities in Washing- 
ton, absorbed in the final agonies of the Civil War. On a 
small stage, surrounded by barren hills that hid incredible 
treasure, they had dramatized anew with terrifying force the 
insistence of the Anglo-Saxon on the right of the decent to 
prosper. 


2 


It was into this proud and self-conscious Sparta of the 
Rockies that Anne Boyce, wife of William Thompson, 
brought forth her son on May 13, 1869. She was twenty- 
two at the time, nine years the junior of the self-contained 
Canadian who was her husband. She was a Southern girl, 
born in Missouri of a line that ran back into Kentucky 
and Virginia. Her father, James R. Boyce, a grandson of 
Anne Marshall, aunt of the great Chief Justice, had been 
a Confederate major. Early in the war he had been cut 
off with some thousands of others in the retreat of Price’s 
army through Missouri and had drifted, in June, 1864, 
to Alder Gulch. William Thompson, who had preceded 
him by nine months, was as ardently for the North as 
the major and Anne were for the South. Anywhere else 
within the borders of the United States during those years 
such conflict of sentiments would have brought tragedy. It 
was one of the distinctions of this republic within the Repub- 
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lic that it was on her lively thoroughfare that the North and 
South first learned to live with one another again. Feeling 
ran high. But a young Harvard graduate edited a Union 
newspaper and was permitted to live in a community where 
every second man was a Southerner, which was significant. 

For once the disruptive metal stood with the angels and 
made for harmony. Sentiment might shake men's hearts, but 
here was gold to be had for the digging and no one wanted a 
war on his hands. Ardor exhausted itself in harmless exuber- 
ance. When the musicians in the local opera house played 
“Dixie,” all the Northerners shot their guns off through the 
roof; when they played “Yankee Doodle,” the Southerners 
were similarly militant. To William Thompson and Anne 
Boyce, Petersburg, the Wilderness, Cold Harbor, seemed al- 
most as remote as Bunker Hill, Monmouth and Saratoga. 
"The slaughter was pitiful; and one prayed that one's brothers 
and cousins were safe; but beyond that, it was like a story of 
Atlantis. Sectional differences lost their meaning when men 
dreamed together of empire. Here in Montana, here was a 
new world, and it scarcely seemed to matter what happened 
to the old. 

Major Boyce established a general store and William 
"Thompson set up as a contractor and builder. His advertise- 
ment in Virginia Citys weekly newspaper, the Montana 
Post, informed the public that, in partnership with a certain 
Griffith, he dealt in shingles, doors, sash and blinds, in 
lumber, lath and other building material; and was prepared 
to erect quartz mills, dwellings and business houses of stone, 
brick or frame. Adjoining the lumberyard, the firm sold 
groceries and outside the town operated a sawmill. 

The partner of these enterprises expressed himself a half 
century later regarding his associate. “At the start, I had the 
money and Thompson had the experience. When we parted, 
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Thompson had the money and I had the experience.” It was 
not that Thompson was not scrupulously honest, but he had 
not struggled since his twelfth year to keep body and soul 
together without developing a tenacious acquisitiveness which 
a less driven pursuer of the necessities of life might find 
a little out of balance. Griffith, after the fifty years? interval, 
refused to go into a certain structure on Wallace Street. *I 
believe in the justice of God,” he explained, “and I know 
how we mixed the concrete in those walls.” 

For two years Virginia City hummed with excited life and 
the wooden sidewalks clattered with the feet of shoppers. 
But by the time young William was born, the gold which had 
lured thousands had run out. The street which straggled up 
the Gulch was melancholy with deserted cabins. But the 
capital of a new territory had other sources of livelihood than 
the improvident hills that held her in their embrace. The 
legislature came and went, bringing its train of lobbyists and 
land speculators. Hunters and cattlemen drifted into town 
for supplies and sprees. Tourists came on every stage from 
Corinne on the Union Pacific, three hundred miles to the 
south. 

Virginia City—crude as it was, with its cheap frame build- 
ings hastily built and badly proportioned, its gravel dis- 
embowelings in ridges up and down the Gulch, its gin pal- 
aces, its air of gaudy evanescence—was no ordinary western 
checker-board of rutted lanes set in a desert. Green, rounded 
hills dipped down to it steeply on two sides: bare hills, rising 
here and there to a rocky point like a battered cigar stump 
jutting from pursed lips, with tawny mountains beyond, bare 
too, except for an occasional clump of scrub cedars in a coulee, 
The hills, which glowed with wild flowers in the spring, held 
the little town as a child might hold a mouse in its hal£- 
closed hand. It was a place of high winds even in midsum- 
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mer, and of prodigious dust. A baby, taking his first steps, 
would learn early to hold his ground, or suffer the conse- 
quences. 

In such a world, a boy even at two or three would learn 
to find his own way. William's mother had other babies in 
quick succession, and nurse girls were unknown in Alder 
Gulch. Anne Thompson was lucky when a Chinaman was 
available to help in the kitchen and she did not scorn an 
Indian squaw for rough cleaning. Now and then a neighbor's 
daughter, herself a child, *rode day-herd" on the babies, as 
the phrase went. Life must, early, have appeared exciting 
and dangerous to young William. On the main street of 
Virginia City, men moved vigorously without too much re- 
gard for toddlers, and the toughness of the boys of the 
town brought an expression of awe from the editor of the 
local weekly. Gun play was rare, but fist fights were com- 
mon, especially evenings, when the “night-herd,” as the 
editor called it, howled *harmonious discords? outside the 
saloons. Election night brought, to the editors distress, 
“general bedlam, bunged eyes, bloody noses, cracked heads.” 
But there were few if any major crimes, and there were no 
sex scandals, 
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The air was full of romantic legendry. The discovery 
of gold in Alder Gulch was a tale told on every doorstep: 
the departure of the Fairweather party from Bannack, the 
capture by the Crows, the theft of their supplies; the dis- 
couraged trip homeward, the camp in Alder Gulch, the 
finding of the treasure, the stampede. Everyone had stories 
to tell of Bill Slade, the road agent, of Henry Plummer, 
the sheriff who had become the guiding spirit of the outlaws, 
and of the great Sanders who had faced assassination fifty 
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times, gentle and unruffled, to bring an end to anarchy. 
There was scarce a man, drunk or sober, along the length 
of Wallace Street who could not contribute his detail to the 
story of the hanging of any one of twenty desperadoes. The 
tale of the trials, conducted with meticulous justice, with 
attorneys to prosecute and defend, “advisory juries” to dis- 
cuss the evidence and the whole body of male citizens as the 
source of ultimate decision, had a primitive and terrifying 
grandeur. 

Young Will’s father and mother had romantic stories 
of their own to tell a bright-eyed child after the evening 
meal, The boy’s father had left school at eleven, been a 
licensed pilot on the Great Lakes at sixteen; a full-fledged 
carpenter, stepping westward, at eighteen. He had known 
the Middle Border in the ’Fifties, pushed out with the 
pioneers through Wisconsin, fought Indians in Minnesota. In 
Yankton, Dakota, at twenty-three, he had won the contract 
to erect the Territorial capitol, but the War between the 
States thrust itself across a young contractor’s career when 
the federal government confiscated his lumber. On the banks 
of the Missouri he heard of the gold strikes in Montana. 
His son drank in the story of the long trek that followed, of 
the prairie schooner, drawn by four oxen, with two cows in 
tow; the churnful of milk hung from the yoke, yielding 
excellent butter at the end of a day’s travel; the wagon train, 
the long hot months on the Cheyenne trail, hardship, priva- 
tion, the rotting bodies of men and women found slaugh- 
tered on the plains, the dwindling of the party as one after 
another, weakened or terrorized, turned back. 

It was a familiar story in Virginia City, but not to the 
boy sitting spellbound by the fire. 

His father had been too strong of body to be easily 
worn out and too unimaginative to be bothered by to-morrow. 
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He was obliged to sell his oxen and hitch his emaciated 
cows to the schooner, and crept at last into Virginia City, 
the middle of September, 1863; after all the effort, too late. 
The promising claims were preémpted. For most of his 
fellows this spelled catastrophe, but Thompson, unlike the 
majority who entered Alder Gulch that year, brought the 
source of his wealth with him. In the battered Conestoga 
wagon, he had a chest of carpenter's tools, a supply of window 
glass and an assortment of builder's hardware. They proved, 
literally almost, worth their weight in gold. 

His son never tired of the story of the expedition east 
the following summer to fetch some quartz mills for a hard 
rock mine whose veins held out the hope of glittering for- 
tune, To defray the cost of the voyage, his father led one 
hundred and sixty men or more on rafts, at twenty-five 
dollars a head, back to that civilized world which was calling 
them. Where the Yellowstone met the Missouri the party 
ran into a body of Sioux. The greater part of the company 
refused to proceed, proposing to go ashore and raise a 
blockhouse for defense. But winter was near and supplies 
were scarce. The young leader insisted on going ahead, offer- 
ing finally to divide the party, and at the last moment the 
frightened majority took heart and went with him. The 
Indians, it happened, thought better of their belligerency 
and let them through. 

The quartz mills found no ore to grind when they arrived 
the following spring in Virginia City. The veins had “pinched 
out.” The promoter was left with a burden of debt on which, 
ten or twelve years later when he told his son the story, 
he was still paying 30 or 40 per cent interest a year. He 
drew the moral clearly: if he had only taken the precaution 
to size up the situation in advance, he would have been spared 
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disaster. The episode made an impression on the boy which 
became sharper as the years went on. 

His mother, too, had romantic tales to tell. One of her 
great-grandfathers had fought in the Revolution, a grand- 
father had been one of the early settlers of Kentucky, 
planter, county judge, sheriff; several of her grandmothers 
had been notable for beauty of mind and character and the 
masterly manner in which they directed busy households. 
She was a worthy daughter of her line: fourteen when the 
Civil War broke out, living on a plantation in Missouri with 
border warfare beating roundabout, and for all her feminin- 
ity, playing a man's part. For months, in the timber not far 
from her father's house, detachments of Southern troops, cut 
off from their regiments, lay in hiding. Night after night, 
after the slaves were asleep, she and her sisters would get out 
of bed, bake bread, and cook meat. The next day, with the 
food tied in bags under their hoop skirts, the girls would 
wander casually toward the woods. They kept the soldiers 
alive. 

Young Will’s mother had other stories to tell to which 
the boy listened enthralled, of hairbreadth escapes when 
Northern troops swooped down upon a farmhouse where 
Southern swains were dancing; of her father's service in 
Price's army, the defeat by Rosecrans, Price's retreat south- 
ward, the cutting off of the northern wing, her father's futile 
efforts to reach the main command. 

All the stories were of daring, of resolution and endurance. 
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'The romance of the past was the gateway through which 
the boy moved into his own romantic world. The fortunes 
of Virginia City continued to decline. By the time Will 
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was six years old, only Chinamen had the patience to work 
the placer diggings for the few grains of gold they yielded 
daily. The capital of the Territory was removed to Helena, 
and the proud little republic of the Civil War days seemed 
doomed to inglorious dissolution. But something in the 
character of her citizens defied extinction. Had they lost 
the capital? Well, they still had the county seat. They built 
a brick courthouse which for dignity of line and spacious 
interiors was worthy of any New England town. In spite 
of setbacks, against all reason, Virginia City insisted on 
flourishing. Not even the economic depression which fol- 
lowed the panic of 1873 appeared to affect the town’s well- 
being. There were no unemployed; everyone had enough to 
eat and no one was colder than the richest might be in a 
region where the mercury dropped at times to sixty below 
zero. 

The life of the town was singularly pleasant. Easterners, 
coming in on the stagecoach and expecting to find the familiar 
crudities of the frontier, were astonished by the air of 
culture, the dignified decorum which they found. The local 
editor boasted of Virginia City’s ministers and churches. The 
temperance movement made headway. The occasional “ball” 
brought from the depths of commonplace and almost dingy 
dwellings gowns and jewels which would have fitted into the 
social picture of any large eastern city. “Tea parties are now 
becoming quite the rage,” the editor reported, “and it is 
thought will soon supersede croquet altogether.” Now and 
then 2 musician drifted into town and gave a concert; and 
the editor blossomed as a musical critic. “His command of 
the instruments,” he wrote of a certain genius named Kelly, 
“is absolute despotism over catgut. The violin, bass viol, 
banjo and guitar all call him master. He took a bass viol 
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as big as a coffin and drew notes from it as exquisite as the 
twitterings of a cage full of canaries.” 

The drama was not neglected. A local dramatic associa- 
tion offered “A Drop Too Much,” “The Maid with the 
Milking Pail,” and similar classics. The local weekly gave 
stimulation and leadership to the thought of the community, 
bringing, in astonishing wealth, the news and comments of 
the world to this remote hamlet, six thousand feet above the 
sea. The editor did not ignore, moreover, the colorful doings 
under his own eyes. Women’s fashions intrigued him. He 
commented archly on the advent of bustles. “The Eliza- 
bethan ruff is what ails them now,” he remarked a year 
or two later. “It’s kind o' pretty, too.” When a charmer 
in a fetching new gown sat down in the mud, that was news; 
when a youth, embracing his young lady under the June 
moon, received the attention of a neighbor's dog, that was 
news, too. The editor commented freely on the love affairs 
of the young people, advising the ardent, incidentally, not 
to kiss between the lamp and the window shade. He had a 
discomforting Rabelaisian touch and the unhappy youth who 
ate too many gooseberries preceding a call upon his best 
beloved was not permitted to blush unseen. 

Life in Virginia City had much of the charm of small- 
town New England, accentuated by the austerities that sur- 
round a border community. Heavy snow or rain cut off the 
town from the outside world, sometimes for days at a time. 
The terror that lurks in remote and sparsely settled areas, 
hidden as a rule, but never altogether forgotten, now and 
again showed its appalling face, When William Thompson, 
driving one day across the unfenced hills, was thrown from 
his sulky and broke his leg, there was no waiting for a 
passer-by to pick him up and bring him home. Through two 
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days of agony he dragged himself down a watercourse to a 
farmhouse twenty miles away. 
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Young William saw little of his father, and led his own 
life. Minerals fascinated him and he started a collection 
when he was four. From the time he was five he had a 
horse of his own to cherish and to currycomb, and was in 
the saddle every idle hour. With some of the other boys, 
he took the cows of the town into the hills every morning 
and brought them back at night, at a dollar a head per 
month. There was sharp competition for a place among the 
town’s herdsmen and Will was conscious of eminence; but 
it was a “bright moment,” he admitted long afterward, when 
he was permitted to take his father’s little herd and the 
cows of a few neighbofs separately, and by himself. He 
enjoyed the aimless rambling over the friendly hills. There 
was always a chance of seeing game, a deer or two, an ante- 
lope or even an elk. Sage chickens fluttered up in clouds 
before his horse’s feet, and frantic jack rabbits were always 
crisscrossing his trail. 

He was an imaginative boy, sensitive beyond his fellows 
to the influence of generous spaces and subtly changing lights. 
He came back from these wanderings with his head full of 
romantic inventions which one of his playmates remem- 
bered, long after, as seeming more vivid than the fairy tales 
his elders read from books. — 

But he was only sporadically a dreamer, for he was one 
of a gang which plotted darkly and achieved memorably 
in the field of romantic adventure. The gang's bailiwick 
was the wide world, but the sidehill basement of the Thomp- 
son house was their headquarters, and there they devised 
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their stratagems. There too, whenever a traveling theatrical 
company had come to town, they would emulate its delights, 
giving improvisations which started as superb melodrama 
and invariably fizzled out in guffaws and a rough-house. An 
old wagon sheet was the curtain, the elder Thompson’s 
lumberyard provided the stage; ballyhoo brought in the 
audience at three pins a head. 

For imaginative youngsters Virginia City was rich in 
excitement. Even in its decline there remained about the 
town an air of expectancy, of suppressed excitement which 
men who were children there recalled sixty years afterward 
with a light in their eyes. At the summit of the long valley, 
prospectors were still seeking the source of the treasure which 
the cradles of the lucky had panned from Alder Creek. In 
a place where the incredible had happened once, why should 
it not happen again? The very medium of exchange stimu- 
lated waning hopes. Everyone carried his little pouch of 
gold dust and a boy might be forgiven for dreaming over 
the little scales upon his father’s desk. 

The most interesting event of the day was the arrival of 
the stagecoach from Corinne at five o’clock every afternoon, 
sometimes with news of a holdup or a narrow escape from 
overturning. More thrilling was the arrival of the long ox- 
train with freight three times a year. It was an adventure 
for the gang to ride out to meet the freighters, to spend the 
night with them at their last camp, and to come into town 
at the head of the slow-moving and dusty procession and 
share in the welcome of the townspeople. In winter the 
coasting was something to remember forever. 

The gang was not without a lively fancy in the invention 
of mischief, but when a young lady named Cappy Johnson, 
in the gentleness of her heart, was indiscreet enough to read 
them The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, deviltry became, as 
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it were, sanctified by tradition, and all the fences were down. 
The boys explored the country for caves and surreptitiously 
took goods of varying value from their homes and hid them. 
They snitched black powder from the elder Thompson’s 
barn and left lasting mementos on the face of one of the 
gang when their improvised cannon exploded. They took to 
firearms and mysterious expeditions involving robbers and 
Indians. On one occasion the gang went off with sleds in 
winter to an eminence south of the town, known as Indian 
Rock. It was thrilling to roast over a camp fire the black hen 
which the Tomcat, as young William was called, had mys- 
teriously acquired; but the result was unsatisfactory, for 
they had made a vital omission when they had neglected to 
remove the insides of the hen. Camp fires always seemed the 
essence of romance. One, which a high wind made imprac- 
tical behind the Thompson house, they built in the wood- 
shed instead; and nearly burned up the shed and Will’s 
brother Ed with it. The Chinese settlement afforded mys- 
tery and thrills. One of the gang read a life of Napoleon 
and thereafter there were campaigns in Italy and Egypt, 
harangues to the Old Guard, coronations, Waterloos. 

There were fights in plenty, but Will was not prominent 
in conflict. Nobody questioned his courage or imposed on 
him, but he was amiably inclined and generally managed to 
avoid physical encounters. One incident left a lasting impres- 
sion upon his mind. There was a colored boy in Virginia City 
whom the gang took delight in trouncing at intervals. One 
day, while Will was administering punishment, an older boy 
interposed and stimulated the little negro to fight, which he 
did with discomforting thoroughness, for when the other 
members of the gang rushed forward in defense, he trounced 
them all. Young Will did not like that experience, but ad- 
mitted that it was salutary. 
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“I had in many aspects a life like that of Tom Sawyer,” 
he told a friend fifty years later, “and having adopted him, 
one might say, as an ideal, as a consequence I got into mischief 
very often. We were all sturdy, active kids, always stirring 
around, always on the go, leading an outdoor life, spacious 
and free. We enjoyed a splendid liberty. We roamed the 
hills and were happy.” 
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The sense of Indians in the offing gave a touch to the 
boy life of Virginia City which even Tom Sawyer might 
have envied. Large bands were constantly camped nearby or 
drifting through the town, and there was always a redskin 
or two on Wallace Street. Most of them were harmless 
enough; the bucks on occasion peddling prairie chicken or 
deer; the squaws, raspberries and gooseberries. But they sup- 
plied richer food to the youthful imagination. Indians in 
Montana during the middle "Seventies. were still something 
other than a colorful background for the frontier scene. 
Will Thompson was not quite seven when the Sioux allied 
themselves with the Cheyennes and left their reservations, 
concentrating six thousand braves under Crazy Horse some 
two hundred miles to the eastward. The massacre of Custer 
and his two hundred on the Little Big Horn shook Virginia 
City like an earthquake. The town had an arsenal and was 
peculiarly subject to attack by savages who had both numbers 
and military skill but Jacked rifles and ammunition. For 
a year, General Crook of the gentle heart and the braided 
whiskers pursued the elusive savages and he had barely 
brought the last recalcitrants to heel when the Nez Percés 
went on the warpath. Now was the time for youthful spines 
in Virginia City to enjoy the tingling of fear which was 
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half hope, for the battle ground was their own countryside. 

*One night after we children had gone to bed,” Thompson 
said in after years, “I heard a commotion outside, and I 
remember hearing them say that the Indians were coming. 
It seems to me that I kept awake during all that night. 
Whenever there was trouble with the Indians, scouts would 
be sent to warn the ranchers and settlers in the valleys 
around, and I can remember all night long hearing the 
wagons coming in with the families.” 

The town fairly palpitated. A company of volunteers, 
hastily recruited, rushed off importantly to augment the 
forces of the regulars. At Camas Meadows, a savage genius 
named. Looking Glass fooled the sentries by approaching in 
columns of fours, bawling military orders, and ran off two 
hundred horses and mules, setting Virginia City’s entire 
contingent afoot. The Indians’ long retreat through the 
mountainous country northward became famous in Indian 
annals, 

The Camas Creek fight brought Virginia City’s volunteers 
no enviable eminence. The local editor had sent a “war 
correspondent” with them, and commented with gusto on his 
realistic reports. What remained in the memory of the town 
of the exploits of their defenders was a picture of a hundred 
stepsons of Mars, roused from slumber, rushing for refuge 
into Camas Creek and staying there until the need for their 
services was over. One horse, which had been hobbled and 
could not run off when the Indians stampeded the rest, 
achieved the only glory connected with the expedition. 
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The Indians did not offer the only thrills available to 
a boy of eight or nine. A journey anywhere spelled peril. 
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Bad men found no ease of mind in Virginia City, but in 
the wide stretches between the settlements there was elbow- 
room for deviltry. The members of the old vigilance com- 
mittees were scattered, and those who remained were no 
longer so young as they had been in the days of the great 
cleansing. Public law, moreover, was established in the 
Territory, and what had once been an act of civic justice 
was now a crime. But law moved slowly and erringly. The 
highways were not altogether safe for robbers, but they were 
safer for robbers than for travelers. When the Tomcat went 
to visit his mother’s father in Helena, men with sawed off 
shotguns sat on top of the stagecoach, and there were armed 
outriders to front and to rear. 

When, late in the "Seventies, the elder Thompson, finding 
business slack at Virginia City, set up a steam sawmill at 
the new mining town of Glendale, forty miles away, his 
journeys to and fro were never free from the hazard of the 
masked face at his horse’s head and the ancient peremptory 
demand. Glendale had no bank and he had a habit of carry- 
ing the pay roll, not only for his own men, but for the smelt- 
ing company for which he was sawing the lumber. The 
Tomcat, traveling by buckboard to Glendale with his parents 
on one occasion, noticed that his father was carrying not only 
a rifle, which was customary, but a pistol as well, which was 
unusual and stimulating to the imagination. When, at dusk, 
they arrived at the village of Sheridan, he noticed that his 
father bore a package into a store and placed it in the safe. 
It was exciting to hear the storekeeper agree to stay up and 
guard it all night. 

The next day, as the Thompsons were eating their midday 
meal in a ranch house on Fish Creek, three or four men 
entered. The proprietor of the station, an old man named 
Willis, drew the elder Thompson aside. One of the men, he 
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pointed out, was a bad character who not impossibly had 
fixed his eye upon the bearer of the pay rolls. Casually, the 
father told his family (and incidentally the strangers) that 
he would wait until the cool of the evening before starting 
on the final fifteen miles to Glendale. 

When the intruders had departed, the horses were hastily 
hitched to the buckboard. The boy noticed, as they drove 
swiftly toward the new mining camp, that again and again his 
father looked back. Once he had his son alight and climb a 
knoll nearby. There were no signs of pursuit until they came 
within five or six miles of their destination. They became 
aware of a cloud of dust approaching on the road behind 
them, and after that it was a race. It was, in fact, doubly 
a race, though it was only later that they found it out. The 
bandits had returned to the Willis ranch, and, noting that 
Thompson had gone on his way, had started in pursuit. Im- 
mediately, Willis had organized a posse to pursue the pur- 
suers. 

The Thompsons reached Glendale in safety. That night 
in a local saloon, the bandits became embroiled in a quarrel 
and all were killed. The Tomcat never knew to what extent 
his father was involved in the slaughter. The elder T'homp- 
son had a fixed policy never to enter a saloon; but the 
result of the brawl was suspiciously satisfying. The boy saw 
the bodies next morning laid in a row outside the saloon. 


Will Thompson went to school, but his name never ap- 
peared on the honor list in the local paper. His teachers 
found him normal, healthy and well intentioned; disliking 
study; almost dull; certainly the least promising of his gay- 
hearted gang. 
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His home life through those years was warm and happy; 
but it was his mother rather than his father who made it so. 
She was kindly and easy-going, coóperating where she could 
in the gang's ardor for adventure and making no fuss when 
they tracked mud through the house. The boy adored his 
mother, and admired his father, but with the admiration 
was mixed a touch of terror. Beneath a friendly and at times 
humorous exterior, there was in the elder a hard strain 
which kept his son at a distance. The boy wanted pets— 
mice, kittens, guinea pigs, rabbits; above all a dog. His 
father would have none of them. One day to the boy's 
delight a stray mongrel followed him home, but the fron- 
tiersman ejected the intruder from the woodshed and would 
yield to no entreaties. In his desire and its frustration the 
boy suffered such misery as only those children know who 
develop early an intense inner life. The experience left its 
mark, which was altogether out of proportion to the petty 
issue involved. It made him aware that life could be harsh 
and taught him that the sensitive must build themselves a 
shell if they would survive. 

The elder Thompsons were strongly religious, having 
affiliations with both northern and southern Methodism. 
The Sunday program was painful: Northern Sunday school 
at ten, Southern church service at eleven, Northern Sunday 
school at two; unless luck was with him, Southern evening 
service at seven-thirty. It was an event when he escaped a 
prayer meeting Wednesday. The boy found it strange that 
Sunday school should have to keep him from herding the 
cows. But he had a deeper grievance. The Methodist min- 
isters generally ate Sunday dinner at the Thompsons’, joined 
at intervals by some circuit rider who was holding revival 
meetings in the town; and between them they ate up all the 
chicken and left him nothing but the neck. He began to hate 
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all ministers. Alone on the hills, arid in his bed at night, what 
they thundered about damnation and hell-fire took possession 
of him, and he felt growing in him something which he came 
to know as the Great Fear. 

The boy began early to earn money. His father gave him 
no presents but he paid well for everything his son did 
for him. He was determined that the boy should learn the 
value of money, and learn to work. Even before Will 
acquired affluence as one of the town’s herdsmen, he had 
discovered that there was profit in melting tin cans for the 
solder. With an improvised cart he would make the rounds 
of the dumping places, build a fire, and pan the ashes for 
the lead as he had seen the miners in Alder Gulch pan the 
gravel for gold, He formed a partnership with a boy his 
own age, named Johnny Baker, to exploit the tin can dumps. 
The local hardware merchant gave them fifty cents for the 
solid bar of lead they brought him. 

With the money burning in their pockets they walked 
up the street. A candy store tempted them. In the Thompson 
lumberyard, removed from the prying eyes of playmates who 
might compel a shell-out, they found a refuge for the 
division of the spoils, The process proved harmonious, 
piece by piece, until they reached the last sweet morsel. 
Johnny clutched at it; Bill answered with a left hook. The 
battle that followed was memorable. With their hands in 
each other’s hair, the boys rolled back and forth over the 
lumber pile; but when, battered and panting, they came to 
an armistice at last, they discovered to their dismay that in 
their struggle they had pushed the two mounds of candy 
beyond recovery into a chasm between the walls of lumber. 

Either, returning to the scene a half century later, might 
have found in the ludicrous episode a prophetic and sardonic 
symbolism. 


CHAPTER TWO 


A Boy in Butte 


1880-1886 


Y the time the Tomcat was ten years old his father 
had become convinced that Virginia City held no future 
for him, and moved to Glendale. With the furniture packed 
in a prairie schooner and Will on horseback, herding the 
cows, the Thompsons moved to their new home. In contrast 
to Glendale, Virginia City, even in its mournful decadence, 
was a metropolis. Glendale had some smelters, and it had 
Thompson’s sawmill, but not much more. The country was 
hilly and heavily timbered, except for the bluff above the 
village on which the Thompson house stood. Young William, 
for reasons of safety dodging one day his mother’s out- 
stretched hand, dropped over the edge of the bluff into a 
clump of prickly pear. 

Glendale proved a fresh illustration of the elder Thomp- 
son’s propensity to let hope sign notes and tardy wisdom 
pay the interest. Within a year he knew that Glendale’s 
promise had been illusory, and transferred his family to the 
only mining town in the territory which showed any signs 
of life, 

Butte sprawled on its bare hill, straggling, unkempt, 
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defiant; no thing of beauty, though framed in stark splendor 
of treeless, ashen peaks which were not ashen at the rising 
and the setting of the sun and seemed portentous mystical 
summits when the stars began one by one to pierce the trans- 
lucent purple. At that hour, the mountains said something 
to which Butte might have listened with profit; but Butte 
was at an age when even the human creature listens with 
pleasure only to its own noise, and listens not at all to 
admonitions; certainly not to the counsel of the hills. The 
hills, being patient, loosed no avalanches upon the wild but 
prosperous little mining town. There was in them, indeed, 
the same dualism which makes for drama in the human 
creature, and if their summits had their spiritual values, they 
secreted in their lower parts the makings of all mischief. 

Butte had originally come to notice as a gold camp and 
had had its moment of high expectation, its years of stubborn 
hope. Its authorities, such as they were, had even laid out 
a city on the mountainside to east and west of the shoddy 
Main Street, inducing a cynic to exclaim, “If Butte had any 
friends, now that it is laid out, they would bury it." It had 
friends, it happened, who dug the ground for other ends, 
holding to their faith that the hill held treasure and could 
be made to relinquish it. 

Everyone dreamed in terms of gold, but it was silver 
which gave Butte its second birth. The eyes of men glowed, 
speaking the magical names of the Lexington, the Anaconda, 
the Alice, reaching into the “Hill” on its southeastern slope. 
When William Thompson established his sawmill and his 
lumberyard in 1880, the population had grown to three 
thousand or more; and its ugliness had grown in proportion. 
It was a town of slovenly shacks and scattered tin cans before 
which Anne Thompson and her eldest son, both sensitive 
to outward impressions, may well have felt a sinking of the 
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heart. Beside this feverish community, Virginia City was a 
New England idyl. In Butte were no traditions of tolerance 
and gracious manners, of self-respect defending its rights 
against the malefactor, of principle and intelligence develop- 
ing a government from chaos. Butte was whisky and women 
and dice and profanity and the quick “draw.” And if you 
did not like it you could go to hell. 

Mrs. Thompson did not like it. She had dreams of a 
cottage with trees and flowers, and windows looking over 
green Kentucky slopes. But there was only one tree in all 
Butte and, except for a heavenly interval in spring when 
the hillsides burst into bloom, not a flower. Her husband 
was not bothered by ugliness. The mining fever was in him 
as in every other man in Butte and the spectrum of his 
dreams colored for him the sordid monochrome of the reality. 
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For a boy, just eleven, Butte was obviously dangerous 
ground. The gang in Virginia City had been a swarm of 
angels in comparison with the company the Tomcat kept in 
Butte. His parents recognized the peril and created in the 
ugly, story-and-a-half house on Granite Street an atmosphere 
through which the doings of a raw mining town might ap- 
pear, even to young eyes, in proper perspective. Discipline 
was loving but decisive. If the Thompsons’ eldest son was 
inclined to regard this taboo or that as severe, he was re- 
minded that the Deity was severe, that life was a vale of 
tears, and it was not too soon, at eleven or twelve, to pre- 
pare for the hereafter. But the household was human. 
William Thompson—slim, long-faced; bearded—had little 
tenderness and less imagination; but he could not resist his 
gentle, easy-going wife. When Anne Thompson wanted 
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anything, it was said, she had only to produce hysterics to 
get it; but that report, if true, told only half the story. 
She held her principles as surely as he, but with a difference. 
Something in her Southern upbringing made it possible for 
her to take life without strain, even in Butte. 

In spite of example and admonition, the boy shared in 
escapades which agitated his parents. He haunted the skating 
rink, which his father thought a waste of time. When a 
carload of apples arrived in the freight yard, he assisted in 
its surreptitious unloading. He snowballed Chinamen, pre- 
cipitated a minor riot, and knew the strong hand of the 
constable. When, on top of all this, he persuaded the cashier 
of his father's lumberyard by intimations; foreign to the 
facts, to give him a substantial sum of money, the elder 
Thompson reached for a strap. In vain, William pointed out 
that his account with his father was ten times as great as 
his draft. His father saw only the irregularity of his banking 
methods. “What followed,” William reported long after- 
ward, “was very distressing. I was just big enough so that 
I could not be handled with facility, and he missed me with 
the strap and hit me with the buckle before he finished.” 

By the time he was twelve, mere deviltry for its own 
sake ceased to interest him. A richer aspect of Butte’s colorful 
life caught his imagination. He took to prospecting, first on 
the slopes about the town, then in the timbered area along 
the Continental Divide, five or six miles to the south. All 
one summer he had a vegetable stand in the public market 
and for a season held a concession to sell candy in the local 
opera house, blowing in his complete fortune on the succeed— 
ing Fourth of July. The barrenness of Butte oppressed him 
and in the little yard off Granite Street he planted flowers 
for his mother and tended them with a solicitude which was 
curious in so robust a boy. He haunted his father’s sawmills 
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here and there in the mountains near Butte. It was stimulat- 
ing to sit at night in the frosty air, listening to camp-fire tales 
of luck or violence. 

Two years after the Thompsons moved to Butte, the town 
experienced for the third time the drunken rapture of a 
boom. In the Anaconda Mine, a squat Irishman named 
Marcus Daly uncovered a body of copper ore which appeared 
to be literally limitless. Butte, which had dreamed of gold 
and been disillusioned, and had found silver and thought 
itself well rewarded for its endurance and faith, discovered 
to its bewilderment that its shambling streets overspread a 
very mountain of copper. A new rush began to the City of 
Incredible Fortune. Night and day, sweating men drove their 
drills into the bornite, the enargite, the chalcocite, canopied 
here and there by domes of dazzling purple splendor. Daly 
brought Catholic Irishmen by thousands to his mine. A 
dapper, bearded rival named William A. Clark, who was 
developing the Moulton Mine and a score of other properties, 
imported Protestant Cornishmen. So, into the tumult which 
was Butte, was thrust the religious issue, Butte’s liveliness 
took on an epic quality. Saloons were at every street corner. 
Gambling was unabashed. In their cribs in the segregated 
district, half-naked women solicited the passer-by. From 
Montana’s empyrean, fashion mysteriously descended and 
made a place for itself amid the town’s architectural mon- 
strosities. There were “elegant” parties with gowns from 
Paris and jewels to blind the unwary. “Butte is not a city 
of a good deal of morality,” remarked the editor of the 
Helena Independent to the indignation of the editor of the 
Butte Miner. 

Ir the face of adjurations, young William, at fifteen, 
was gambling in the beer halls for stakes which might have 
made an adult dizzy. Under a shy exterior was a boldness 
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which was attractive and dangerous. It was his devotion to 
his mother which kept him from falling too deeply under 
Butte's hypnotic spell. He could endure his father's anger 
without qualms, but it spoiled his day to see his mother 
unhappy. 
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He went to the public school, such as it was, without 
notable result. He was curious about many things, from God 
to sawmills; he was not above an interest in books; but he 
discerned no relationship between the schoolroom, which was 
his prison for five hours daily, and the activities which he 
pursued during the remainder of his waking day. He would 
not study, and was set down as “plain lazy.” A neighbor 
coming upon the elder Thompson one morning, looking 
deeply depressed, asked him the cause. “It’s my boys,” 
growled the father. «They're perfectly worthless. Jim is 
too lazy to spread syrup over his hot cakes. And Will! 
For Will he had no words, but only a wail, “Oh, Will!” 
The fact was that the frontier had from the first kept the 
boy so close to the realities of living that at fifteen he had 
the maturity of a grown man, and the childish discipline 
and the elementary exercises of school seemed to him trivial 
and impertinent. Meanwhile, from the streets of Butte, and 
from its winding caverns underground, life called with a 
thousand strong and seductive tones. 

It was—of all people in the world to be found in Butte— 
a classical scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, who reconciled 
him to the orderly processes of education. Arthur Cotton 
Newell had come to Butte as tutor to the children of a 
British engineer who had been caught in a gambling ring and 
had fled, leaving Newell stranded. It was characteristic of the 
West that the tutor’s ill luck should not have been left un- 
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regarded. Someone said, “Hell, we need a high school. We'll 
make the Englishman principal.” It was done, and so the 
higher education dawned upon Butte. 

But it dawned among clouds. It would have been mil- 
lennial if, in a community predominately Irish, a British 
schoolmaster had been greeted with rapture by the populace. 
Fathers remarked in loud tones that they would have no 
damned English dude running their children. Young William 
and his friends, hearing these things, declared that the “wet 
nurse of the Britisher’s children” was not going to perform 
a similar office for them. 

Newell received word of an imminent visitation, with as- 
sault and battery on the program, and made his preparations. 
The boys found his friendly welcome disconcerting. He 
produced boxing gloves and had a few rounds with this 
boy and that, to his opponents’ discomfiture. He produced 
checkers, and they played; better yet, he produced lemonade 
and sandwiches, and opposition died. 

The young man of Balliol made no concessions to insurrec- 
tion. When young William cursed Newell, the Englishman 
made him toe a chalk line in the schoolroom three days in 
succession. It took physical action to make the boy understand 
that in the schoolroom the teacher was master. But Newell 
possessed, in addition to courage, the gift to persuade a boy 
that a master could be a friend. When, three weeks after 
Newell had been installed, the last barriers fell, the boys 
admitted, a little sheepishly, that they had intended to “beat 
him up” and drive him into exile. Newell, smiling benignly, 
lifted the cover of his desk and revealed what he had had in 
readiness. It was a cudgel formed of four pieces of stiff 
leather about a yard long, riveted together, a gift from the 
president of the school board. “You are at liberty to knock 
anyone out,” he had said. “But try not to kill him.” Newell 
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was the sort to wield the cudgel with unction if the necessity 
arose; but it never did. 

Young William offered his teacher difficulties such as 
none of the wayward presented. The others were simple 
barbarians, but in this boy Newell was aware of a sensitive 
spirit. Things hurt him. He was still the dreamer that he 
had been on the slopes above Virginia City, but it seemed 
to the young Englishman that it was only of money that 
the boy; dreamed. The fact was that he revealed himself only 
fitfully, and kept his deeper perplexities under cover. His 
father made no pretense of understanding him. The boy, he 
told Newell, was no good. William admitted that he and his 
father did not always agree, Was his father of necessity right, 
he asked? Newell dodged. It was the boy’s duty to obey his 
father whether it hurt or not. Afterward he could reason 
the issue with him. The boy was not vindictive; he bore his 
parent no ill will, but he knew better than his teacher that 
a son might love and even admire this particular father but 
could never reason with him. 

The Englishman laughed off the boy’s attacks of temper; 
but he had difficulty making him do what did not please his 
fancy. The man who succeeded, Newell pointed out senten- 
tiously from the depths of his Victorian background, was the 
man who did the things that he did not enjoy doing. Such 
Spartan doctrine was not in accordance with William’s nature. 
Newell recognized that the boy knew how to think, and, in 
spite of a strong romantic streak, was after facts and cer- 
tainty. He was suspicious, moreover, of the adult who came 
bearing gifts. Praise brought no expression of pleasure. 
Newell once asked him why. “You thought if you praised 
me, you’d make me think I amounted to something.” His 
father’s disapproval had sunk deep. 

Newell had hopes for him. The boy was no genius in 
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English, but he was excellent in mathematics. What did he 
think about going to college? William hadn't thought about 
it. What was he planning to do? Without enthusiasm the 
boy reckoned that he would work with his father. Newell 
saw no particular virtue in a son following in the parental 
footsteps. “You must get away from here and get a bigger 
view of things. Learn the difference between the East and 
the West. Besides," he added with mock solemnity, *I want 
you to know that teachers in the East are as mean as I am, 
or meaner.” 
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Conflicting qualities were growing toward maturity in the 
boy, unrecognized, and reaching blindly for expression. The 
hunger for beauty, which was a part of his heritage from 
his mother, was tantalized and affronted by the world in 
which he found himself, daily crucified -by Butte, and oc- 
casionally given Lucullam feasts when dayfall made sardonic 
magic of chimneys and grime, or, in the mountains nearby, 
vistas opened like gates to sunlit, grassy valleys. He came 
to love majestic spaces and the quiet of unpeopled regions. 
When he camped in the Yellowstone Park with a half dozen 
of his schoolmates, the summer after he became seventeen, 
his companions were first amused and then indignant at his 
absorption in the wild flowers. He seemed to know them all 
by name. The grandeur of the landscape moved him a year 
or two later to literary expression;* but nothing could move 
him to do his share of the camp chores. He would not take 
care of the horses, rustle wood, bring water, put up the tents, 
do any of the hundred things a camper was supposed to do. 
He had no excuse; he was just lazy or too happy in what 
his senses brought him of beauty of form and fragrance 

* Phillips Exeter Literary Magazine, December, 188%; January, 1889. 
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and light and sparkling air. Everybody upbraided him and 
everybody loved him. He was full of fun, a born tease. In 
the evenings there was evidence that he was also a born 
gambler. Day or night, he was an irresistible companion; 
but everyone agreed that he would never amount to a damn. 

Work of any sort bored him. But the itch of the hazard 
and a strain of tenacious acquisitiveness which were a part 
of his heritage from his father made him a good trader and 
persuaded the elder Thompson to use him even while he 
growled at him, sending him alone on difficult errands to 
mines thirty or forty miles away. Here and there young 
William located claims in his father's name and performed 
the annual assessment work which was required to keep the 
claims valid. He revealed a gift, moreover, for collecting 
bills at from 10 to 25 per cent commission, not only in behalf 
of his father but of an attractive old frontier doctor who had 
never learned adequately to associate service and compensa- 
tion. He swung no bludgeons, but he was on hand on pay 
day, and used his wits to devise ways and means to assist 
debtors to liquidate their liabilities. There was a zest for him 
in taking up accounts on which others had failed. 

There was at bottom nothing inconsistent in the dislike 
of work which enraged his father and the energy which 
brought elusive debtors to heel. This was not work; this was 
a game—his brain against the debtor’s; his ability to acquire 
against the reluctance of the human creature to pay for a 
dead horse; and he liked games, and the higher the stakes 
the better. 
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He was at seventeen an odd creature—gambler, go-getter, 
lover of beauty, dreamer, strangely thrown together in arm 
inarticulate youth with the sunny smile of innocence and zx 
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mind groping half hungrily, half sullenly among eternities. 
Under the influence of a pair of circuit-riding revivalists he 
passed through a period of religious enthusiasm which once 
more made acute the Great Fear of his childhood. Newell 
slipped into his hands a book which had just made a sensa- 
tion in England, and his contact with the little world of 
Olive Schreiner's African Farm, so remote and so familiar, 
pushed out startlingly his own horizons. The loneliness, 
the dust, the heat, he knew in his own experience; Waldo 
and the girl Lyndall, twin reflections of a single impassioned 
spirit, might have been projections of his own bewildered 
self, trying to adjust his relations to a God of terror. It 
was something, it was much, to know that others before him 
had suffered agonies like his. The tormented children of the 
Farm drew open the shutters of his room and showed him 
the faint streak that was dawn. “Until that time I was al- 
ways scared, thinking of the wrath to come,” he said forty 
years later. “Gradually, I began to see that the awful things 
so constantly predicted did not come to pass, that there was 
a little more balance in nature than that.” 

Butte, in the middle "Eighties, was not a place where 
a boy or man might make his way toward a philosophy except 
in bitterness and pain. A new element had entered the life 
of the violent town, bringing a touch of fantastic horror. On 
the Flat, south of the incredible Hill, smelters and open 
roasting ovens, built up of alternate layers of copper ore and 
pitch-bearing railroad ties—“stink-piles” the Indians called 
them—night and day belched clouds of sulphur-bearing 
smoke. They obscured Montana’s sun; they filled the bowl 
of the valley with opalescent waves; on windless days they 
sank down on the houses and the streets of Butte so that 
men could not see each other across a room and lost their 
way in the streets, or sank on their knees trying to breathe. 
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Policemen, with sponges over mouth and nose, guided 
strangers to their hotels. The odor of rotten eggs filled every 
house; it permeated every meal; it added its touch to every 
sermon; it hung between the lips of lovers. The fumes killed 
every vestige of vegetation, every flower, every bush, every 
blade of grass. They turned Will Thompson’s flower garden. 
into a malodorous patch of white desert. 

If the day omitted any detail to make complete the im- 
pression of an earthly Inferno, the night supplied it. From 
the tall chimneys of the smelters, points of flame gave the 
pall a lurid glow; and at intervals, below, flares of vermilion 
light pierced the poisonous haze as the slag was dumped, 
and, glowing, sank heavily down the slope of the mountain- 
ous refuse heaps. 

Truly, Butte was no place for a boy of seventeen to 
come to terms with his Maker. His mother, who alone un— 
derstood his intense, contradictory nature, was in chronic ill 
health, still dreaming pitifully of a cottage which should 
look out upon a green world. He knew how the ugliness of 
her surroundings wounded her spirit, and rebelled doubly 
against it, on her account and on his own. It seemed to 
him that his mother, in service as in faith, was sheer goodness, 
and he asked himself, what of the rewards which the parsons 
so glibly promised? Were they as uncertain as the punish— 
ments which Butte daily invoked and ever seemed to escape? 
What about this Deity of justice and love? He was at the 
door of the bare, brown house on Granite Street when his 
mother was in labor with her seventh child. He had been 
taught that the Lord intervened in human affairs, and his 
mother, faithful and devoted, was in unspeakable agony. 
An omnipotent Being, who was able to prevent such suffering 
and did not, seemed to him no better than the devil. He 
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strode up and down the porch with fists clenched, cursing 
God. 

Newell, not long after, sensing the disturbance behind the 
mask of carefree energy, lent him Herbert Spencer's Data of 
Ethics. 'The book flooded with light a mind darkened by a 
theology as suffocating as Butte's own sulphur fumes. Con- 
duct and pain were indeed related, it seemed, but not in the 
way the preachers asserted. Man must be wise as well as vir- 
tuous. A mother might live a dedicated life then and suffer, 
without convicting the scheme of the universe of injustice. 
As he read, his mind caught glimpses of an order, mys- 
terious, relentless and yet comforting, which had no place 
for sin but made exacting demands of intelligence. Clearly, 
life was not as simple as the revivalists proclaimed it, nor as 
unjust as its surface seemed to indicate. As for the God of 
whim and vengeance, young William was conscious of clouds 
breaking. 

It was natural that a boy who had sat, even metaphor- 
ically, at the feet of Herbert Spencer and heard almost 
daily the seductive voice of a younger Englishman painting 
the splendor of cities and large affairs, should sooner or 
later have felt cramped even in *the greatest mining camp 
on earth.” “I became obsessed with the feeling that I could 
no longer be satisfied with Butte,” he said afterwards. 
“Newell had aroused my ambitions. I looked at Butte with 
eyes that saw no interest in it now. Vaguely, I began to 
realize that there must be something outside that was differ- 
ent—a world with a wider horizon, offering a bigger field of 
effort, higher culture, more promise of fulfillment for my 
newly awakened ambitions. That world was calling me.” 

He tried to secure an appointment to West Point and 
failed; he was offered a vacancy at Annapolis, and refused it. 
Newell’s reiterated suggestions that he go to an eastern 
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boarding school took hold at last. His father was prospering, 
and agreed. What school? Young William had read that 
Daniel Webster had gone to Phillips Exeter. What had 
proved good enough for Webster seemed, not impossibly, 
good enough for him, A few days after Christmas, 1886, he 
was on his way East. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Exeter and the School of Mines 


1887-1890 


OUNG William arrived at Exeter on the evening of 
the first day of January, 1887, and created a mild sen- 
sation. The black frock coat which his father had sacrificed to 
make his advent in the East impressive was buttoned to his 
throat and reached below the knees and was so shiny that, 
in the words of one of the youths who observed it that day, 
“If a fly lit on it, it would slip off and break its neck.” Its 
ceremonial dignity was enhanced by a flat-topped derby hat 
with sides so straight that they gave it almost the appearance 
of a “stovepipe.” The removal of his headgear deepened if 
anything the wonder with which the boys at Mrs. Lehman’s 
boarding-house gazed upon this newcomer from the wilder- 
ness. His blond hair, burned almost to whiteness by the 
Montana sun, rose from his forehead in a pompadour which 
witnesses insisted ever afterward was four inches high. The 
boys ragged him without mercy, but he was their match in 
good nature as in repartee. 
If young William appeared odd to his schoolmates, the 
school and its New Hampshire frame must have seemed 
deeply strange to him. Exeter the town had behind it almost 
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a century and a half of busy life, when in 1781 John Phillips, 
one of its leading merchants, a hard-fisted Puritan with a 
vision, had founded Phillips Exeter Academy. It lay on a 
broad, shallow river, surrounded by rolling country which 
had its spots of beauty in cultivated farms, an old house 
here and there, an occasional clump of evergreens or some 
majestic old elm. The main street was winding and serene. 
The days had long passed when the water front had been 
noisy with hammers and stately schooners had slipped from 
the ways into the tidewater to carry the trade of Portsmouth 
over the seas. The life of the town was the academy, and 
about it Exeter clasped her strong, New England arms. They 
strengthened and inspired each other. 

The academy, with its severe brick buildings, was as 
deeply of New England as the elms lifting their graceful 
branches above the snow-covered campus. With a determina- 
tion as calmly expressed as it was passionate, it retained 
certain ideals of liberty and democracy to which New Eng- 
land had for two centuries and a half given the best it 
possessed of blood, intelligence and spirit. A year before 
the fight at Lexington and Concord, Exeter had sent armed 
horsemen to assist in the capture of Fort William and Mary 
in Portsmouth Harbor; and Exeter the school maintained its 
faith in liberty. It was a tradition that the academy had no 
rules—until they were broken. “Its government,” ran the 
phrase, “is one of principles and of men, not one of rules 
and penalties? A boy, entering, accepted certain responsi— 
bilities toward the school, his fellows and himself. If he 
lived up to them he was respected and encouraged to remain; 
if he neglected them the penalty was swift. He was sup- 
posed to do his lessons, to be decent, to be clean and to look 
after his physical welfare. No teacher hovered about him 
to see that he did his sums or changed his stockings when 
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they were wet. The school, indeed, was not without its 
Spartan aspects. The weak succumbed, but the strong were 
men at eighteen. 

Exeter's democratic spirit was as persistent as its tradition 
of liberty. The school was liberal with scholarships; rich and 
poor rubbed elbows and competed on the same level without 
self-consciousness. Social standing counted for little; wealth 
for less; intellipence and physical prowess meant much; 
character, most of all. 

A school based almost defiantly on principles of liberty 
and democracy obviously required wise leadership. Exeter 
had had two great headmasters, Benjamin Abbot and 
Gideon Lane Soule, who had between them directed its 
destinies for ten years short of a century. But Soule's suc- 
cessors had lacked his understanding and. his force. The 
academy was in the doldrums, living wistfully and a little 
dangerously on a magnificent past. 

Young William, wandering aimlessly over, the campus 
that first evening, knew nothing about these matters. What 
met his eyes was absorbing enough. Nothing could have 
afforded a sharper contrast to the spiritual chaos which was 
Butte than the serenity of these white New England houses 
that lined the peaceful streets, the dark spire of the chapel, 
the soft voices of the townspeople as they passed. In Gorham 
Hall, one of the dormitories, he picked an acquaintance with 
a swaggering sport named “Briny” Willard, who talked out 
of the corner of his mouth and invited him to his room. Two 
or three other boys were lounging, expectant, and someone 
proposed poker. Young William found promptly that, de- 
fective as his preparation for Exeter had been in certain 
respects, Butte had something to teach New England. 

The next morning he had his first class, and met “Bull” 
Wentworth. To meet George Wentworth was an event for 
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any boy. Wentworth taught mathematics—in person at 
Exeter, and through his books to hundreds of thousands scat- 
tered over the United States—but teaching was only one of 
many functions which he exercised at the academy. He was 
the dominant force in the school, a blond giant, bearded like 
an Assyrian king, a majestic despot, ruthless in his individ- 
ualism and suffering no control. He was obviously fitted to 
be headmaster and would have been chosen by acclamation 
except for a clause in the charter which stipulated that no one 
could hold that post who was not a member of the Church 
of Christ. As it was, to all intents and purposes he ruled the 
school. His influence was strong in behalf of industry and 
decency and truth, but it did not make for harmony. This 
did not greatly agitate the boys who loved him for his rough 
humanness, his tenderness, his understanding in crises. 

As the “new boy” shyly entered the algebra class and 
took a seat in the back of the room, Wentworth called to him 
gru&ly, asking what he was doing there, and whence he had 
come. William told him. 

‘Do you know the Higgins boys out in Montana?” Went- 
worth asked. The boy had heard of them; they were half- 
breeds. With a bellow, Wentworth declared that, so far as 
he was concerned, Exeter was no place for any man who 
knew of the Higgins boys. “I think, Thompson, you had 
better go back to the plains.” 

The victim felt his temperature rising. He did not come 
from the plains, he pointed out, but from the mountains, 
which was quite a different matter. 

Well,” Wentworth thundered, “I think this must be a 
little too near the seashore for you.” The boy took up a 
vigorous defense. The initiation lasted three-quarters of an 
hour to the delight of the other boys. 

That night, William again found his way to the room 
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of Briny Willard and played poker; and the next night, 
and three nights thereafter. He found to his satisfaction that 
there was a great deal that he knew about poker which the 
boys at Exeter did not know. He won all the money of 
Willard and his friends, and a little more, as various notes 
gave evidence, and wandered to the local drugstore to 
celebrate. Casually he commented on the limitations of 
Exeter boys in the feld of poker. The druggist lifted his 
eyebrows. Was the young man serious? Had he really been 
playing poker? Of course. Why not? The druggist unfolded 
Exeter’s doctrine of “freedom, tempered by expulsion.” 
William was grateful for the hint and now and then re- 
garded it. 


2 


He was not long in getting into his stride. Algebra 
under Wentworth was an adventure; history, too, he liked; 
and English was pleasant because Professor Tufts, gentle 
and charming, knew Montana, and had a habit of taking 
western boys under his wing. George Lyman Kittredge, a 
brilliant young Harvard graduate who taught Latin, looked 
like Zeus and was prolific of Olympian thunders. Bradbury 
Cilley, the Greek teacher, shared with Wentworth the actual 
control of the school, a gruff, warm-hearted veteran with a 
domelike head and piercing eyes, who hated affectation and 
sham and, like Wentworth and Kittredge, dismayed the timid 
with his roaring. He encouraged what he described as “the 
Exeter system,” and his classroom at times was a bedlam 
with a dozen boys talking at once. In the big world, he had a 
way of saying, a man had to do his thinking while things 
were moving, and the sooner he learned how, the better. 

At Exeter, for the first time in his life, William worked. 
He had come to the school of his own choice, urged by a 
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new ambition, and he required no prophet to tell-him that 
here was opportunity. The authorities, true to the tradition, 
left him largely to his own devices. He liked that. The head- 
master was friendly and drew him out to talk of Montana. 
He was a soldierly Middle Westerner named Walter Quincy 
Scott, an orator of the lyceum age, not without power of a 
sort, but crude. Tradition meant nothing to him except cob- 
webs to be swept aside by the new broom. He had no key, 
moreover, to the boy-heart, and scarcely recognized that there 
might be riches as well as devils in its caverns. He saw the 
devils over-lifesize and lost the boys forever when in a clash 
with the students he asked for police protection. To the 
majority he simply did not count. “Bull” Wentworth was to 
them the source of authority. The proud giant, who was bold 
enough even to disregard the vote of the faculty, made no 
pretense of supporting a headmaster in whom he had no 
confidence; and discipline suffered. The boys were restless 
and insurgent. Wentworth was inclined to sympathize with 
rebellion, so long as it was not directed against his own 
government, and so long as the rebels told the truth. 

William, absorbed in his studies and in the free life of 
the engaging society in which he found himself, came into 
no disciplinary relations either with the titular or the actual 
head of the school. He made friends quickly, for he was 
easy to know and like. The blue eyes under the tousled hair 
had a habit of breaking into twinkles and his smile was 
guileless and friendly and hard to resist. His speech had the 
charm of strangeness, for the mountains and the mining 
camp were in it, He was an eager listener, kept his own 
counsel and when arguments were flying spoke only when he 
had something to say, but then without respect to persons, 
vigorously. It was not that he was harsh or dogmatic, but he 
left no doubt where he stood. “An honest friendly boy,” was 
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the general verdict, “shrewd, humorous, capable, with an 
exceedingly good head.” 

His friends proposed to make an athlete of him, but 
though he was physically strong, he seemed unable to make 
legs and arms and brain into a team. He tried conscientiously 
to play football, without success; he tried to play tennis, and 
sat down on the court, laughing at his own ineptitude. He 
decided at last to try running, and a housemate named George 
Vilas who was a class or two ahead of him offered to be his 
coach; but the result was not memorable, though he played 
his part when the hounds pursued the hares. Other friends 
taught him to dance and were surprised at the transformation 
of the awkward Westerner when he presented himself in his” 
first dress suit. 

“Tommy,” as he was called, found his companions quite 
as amusing as they found him; and if he seemed to them at 
first a little outlandish, they appeared to him curiously 
young and ignorant of the world, There were notable spirits 
among them. It was said of “Tom” Lamont, a steady, quiet 
boy, a year or so younger than himself but two classes ahead 
of him, that he had so quick a mind that he did not have to 
know a quarter of a lesson to convince a teacher that he knew 
it all. Another brilliant youngster had great skill with a 
pencil and was, everyone agreed, on the way to being a 
distinguished artist. His name was Booth Tarkington. 

It was as a pure bud of Butte’s peculiar culture that 
William definitely established himself among his fellows. 
One night that first winter, “Briny” Willard, his jaunty 
sportiness obviously clouded, came to Vilas’ room. “Say, there 
are a couple of Boston poker sharks in the barber shop,” he 
announced in awestruck tones, “and they skinned every cent 
we have at our ranch. Got any money?” 

“What for?” 
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“We want to go at "em again.” 

Young William, who happened to be in the room, pricked 
up his ears. “Where are they playing?” The boy told him. 
“Im going down.” He had twenty dollars in his pocket, 
and borrowed what he could. 

Vilas, who had not heard of the previous poker parties, 
took his protégé in hand. “You don’t know anything about 
poker. They'll skin you alive.” The boy from Butte was 
adamant. “All right,” remarked his mentor, “but you’ll be 
sorry.” 

William returned at midnight with bulging pockets. “How 
did you do it?” his friends asked, breathless with admiration. 

“Shucks,” he exclaimed. “They teach poker in Sunday 
school where I come from.” 


3 


When June came, bringing the summer vacation, William 
went to New York to see the sights, and with a self-reliance 
bred in Montana’s independent air lingered a month or two. 
The city was pleasantly somnolent. In the New York Sun, 
four pages—half given to advertisements—told all there was 
to tell of the city, the state and the nation, and had room 
besides for Queen Victoria’s golden jubilee. It was a town 
of horse cars and Belgian blocks, where any roof eight stories 
high commanded a city dotted with church spires and a 
harbor gay with sails. 

The day after he arrived he was in the Stock Exchange, 
appropnately awed, no doubt, by the splendor of Romanesque 
window and Gothic arch, Greek pilaster and Byzantine 
decoration. From the gallery he looked down upon the pit, 
lively with traders, and felt at home when he found that 
they were dealing in western mining shares. He knew the 
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properties and was convinced they were not worth the price 
their stock was bringing. That set him thinking. Circumstances 
had given him special knowledge in the mining field which 
put him, at eighteen, at an advantage over men twice and 
three times his age. Was it intelligent to leave that knowl- 
edge unused? Everyone at Exeter went to Harvard and it 
had seemed the natural thing for him to go with the rest. 
But Harvard meant Latin and Greek, and he knew in his 
heart that his talent lay not with the ancients. Wasn't it folly 
to make a second-rate classical student out of a possibly first- 
rate mining expert? Suppose, instead of going to Harvard, 
he should get a mining education and come back and show 
these Wall Street fellows how mines should be handled? 
The idea struck deep. He had heard of the Columbia School 
of Mines. Well, that was the place he would go and when 
he was ready he would come back to this place, back to New 
York, back to Wall Street, and show them how! 

He carried the new dream back to Butte. He carried with 
him also a collection of clothes of the latest cut and a taste 
in haberdashery which mildly appalled his friends. His 
cousin, Lynn Boyce, counted eighteen pairs of fancy trousers, 
and on a camping trip in the Yellowstone marveled at the 
splendor of his raiment. He parted his hair in the middle, 
according to the fashion. All this was disturbing enough, but 
nothing to the shock which the elder Thompson received 
when one morning he went to wake his son and found him 
in bed with gloves on. Young William had anointed his 
hands to preserve their beauty and covered the cream with 
gloves. The pioneer was dismayed and reached for a strap. 
“That any son of mine should ever wear gloves in bed!” 
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It was something to return to Exeter in the autumn, a 
new boy no longer. True to the plan he had formed in the 
citadel of commerce and chance, he abandoned Latin and 
Greek, took up chemistry, secured a tutor to give him in- 
dividual instruction in physics. Meanwhile, he missed nothing 
of what Exeter had to give. He wrote for the weekly news- 
paper, the Exovian, reporting in a vigorous style, glowing 
with loyalty, football and baseball, track meets and tennis 
matches. Occasionally, he ascended from journalism to litera- 
ture, contributing to the Phillips Exeter Literary Magazine 
among other things a descriptive article on the canyon of the 
Yellowstone which won the praise of the Exonian, and a 
lively narrative of the famous camping trip that said nothing 
of his own superiority to chores, and brought him election 
to the board of editors. There was a girls’ school in the town 
called the Robinson Female Seminary (“Fem. Sem.” for 
short) which helped to develop William's social graces. He 
was more than normally popular. He became, with his fra- 
ternity mate, Booth Tarkington, an organizer of assemblies. 
He attended exhibitions in Boston of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music where young ladies gave plays or per- 
formed on the piano. He cultivated a catholic taste for the 
drama. His scrapbook grew fat with photographs and dance 
cards, programs and seat stubs. He was conscious that he was 
living great days and carefully preserved their fugitive 
memorabilia. A crazy assortment of impressions went into his 
mind, from “Die Meistersinger” to “Bertha, the Sewing 
Machine Girl,” from “Erminie” to “The Messiah”; from 
Fannie Davenport in *La Tosca,” to Denman Thompson in 
“The Old Homestead”; pretty girls, gracious hostesses; fra- 
ternity initiations with all the abracadabra of esoteric mystery; 
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football games, tense and exciting, banquets with speeches, 
field sports, “spreads,” marvelously compounded of incom- 
patibles; romps, rough-houses, surreptitious escapes by night 
from a watchful landlady. He joined happily in the riot 
which followed a defeat in baseball at the hands of Andover. 
With another boy he burned the Fem. Sem. fence, and inter- 
rupted the placid existence of Professor Tuft’s cow by elevat- 
ing her by night to the chapel rostrum. “Exeter days were 
happy days for me,” he said long afterward. “I knew when 
I was passing through them that I was enjoying a time the 
memory of which would remain always and give me pleas- 
ure.” 

Exeter gave him perspective, social, intellectual, spiritual. 
There for the first time his active mind, overstimulated by 
the raw life of the frontier, came in contact with the civiliz- 
ing influences of history, tradition and the humanities. The 
standards of the mining camp gave place to the standards 
which true-hearted, tireless men had, through a century, 
developed in an institution devoted—to a degree almost 
unique in American education—to the ideals of liberty and 
democracy. His religious torments passed at last under the 
influence of minds which could unroll for him the long record 
of religious certitude and philosophic questioning. The terror 
of an avenging Deity faded. It seemed to him that he had 
never been so happy as on the day when he was able to say 
to himself with conviction that the conception of deity, vindic- 
tive and erratic, was an evil dream which would terrorize 
him no more. He began to gain glimpses of a larger plan, 
and to look on the God he had cursed with eyes which were 
almost friendly. 
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“Tommy” did not graduate from Exeter. By the end of his 
third year he had sufficient points to enter the School of 
Mines; besides, he was already twenty and impatient to 
proceed with the project he had evolved two years previous 
in the gallery of the Stock Exchange. He matriculated in 
Columbia University as a student of engineering in the 
autumn of 1889. 

The university was situated in New York City, on Madison 
Avenue, between Forty-ninth and Fiftieth streets. The School 
of Mines, occupying a decrepit building which had once been 
a door-and-blind factory, should have satisfied Brad Cilley as 
a place of preparation for a turbulent world, since it over- 
looked the open yards of the New York Central Railroad 
and was subject to the stentorian comments of switching 
engines blowing off steam. After the serenity of Exeter, the 
scene was not engaging, but Butte had hardened young 
Thompson to harsh surroundings; and a block away were the 
stately charm of Fifth Avenue, the brownstone mansions, 
the high-stepping horses, the top hats and the bustles, the 
plumes and the parasols. 

The School of Mines interested Thompson and convinced 
him that his abrupt decision two years previous had been 
soundly based. The courses were exacting and the laboratory 
work plentiful. To what extent he exerted himself beyond 
the minimum essential if he intended to remain at all was a 
subject on which his friends differed. He found time to 
gather enough advertisements for the Columbia Spectator 
to become a member of the staff; he trained, unsuccessfully, 
for the crew; he patronized the drama, grave and gay; he 
played poker as though life had no other attraction, and be- 
came a familiar figure upon the race courses. With a number 
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of friends, he even bought a race horse, an ancient, broken 
down quadruped with a silver tube in its neck. It had only 
one virtue; it was a “mud horse,” it performed mightily on 
a wet track; and once, after a season of rain, it staggered 
home with a small fortune. 

His grades at the end of the year were not such as to 
thrill a parent already. dubious of his son's intelligence. 
General chemistry brought him 46, analytical chemistry 50, 
qualitative analysis 52, analytical geometry 62. He shone, 
though cloudily, only in algebra, with 79, and botany, with 
81. The daily grind of study (such as it was) had not thrilled 
him, Was it, after all, the mining engineer who made money 
from mines? Was it not the man who bought and sold? 
The passion for the game which Virginia City had bred in 
him and Butte had nourished offered his mind seductive 
arguments. During the summer that followed his freshman 
year he came upon a silver prospect near Pipestone Springs 
in the mountains southeast of Butte which set him to dream- 
ing. A narrow seam on the adjoining property assayed a 
thousand ounces to the ton. He relined an abandoned shaft 
and started to dig a drift into the hill. There was a fortune 
awaiting him, he said to himself, a fortune. 

Autumn came; it was time to return East for the opening 
of the school. He was at the edge of a big strike, he told 
himself. He would delay a few days, just a few days. The 
days passed. He realized suddenly that, while he had been 
digging and dreaming, the academic year had begun. Was it 
wise to go now? He would be out of step. Had he not better 


wait a year and then go back? Meanwhile he might make his 
strike. He waited, and dug and dreamed. 


His vein of silver pinched out, and he was back in Butte 
with the discomforting feeling that he had made a mistake. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Early Ventures 


1890-1898 


F Thompson found himself somewhat at sea, in the 
autumn of 1890, he was merely in harmony with the rest 
of the world. Five years of prosperity had ended in America 
and Europe in bank failures and jumpy markets; why, no 
one knew. The railroads had been pushing out their systems, 
industry was launching new enterprises, real estate was boom— 
ing. The tariff, under a new Republican administration, had 
been raised; labor was cheap; crops were adequate; no war 
was being liquidated and none was apprehended. The move- 
ment of economic forces preparing tragedy said nothing to 
statesmen thinking in terms of legalism, politics, the indus- 
trial morality of the Standard Oil Company and the economic 
omniscience of bankers; and no angel came to the American 
people and told them that they were about to enjoy the 
chaos that clears the ground for a new time. 

Butte dreamed of no catastrophes impending, the elder 
Thompson as little as anyone. He was a figure of conse- 
quence now, personally unimpressive, a short, dried up 
individual with a ball on the end of his nose and stubby 
whiskers; a Worrier, sometimes even a whiner, constantly 
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engaged in litigation, yet one of the sterling men of the state. 
He had served with distinction in the legislature and was 
considered so dependable that, in spite of his anti-Catholic 
convictions, the local priest sought him out when he had 
funds to invest. He was always making money by his indus- 
try, always losing it by his optimism. He had a mania for 
buying sawmills, and the officers of his bank refused at last 
to let him purchase another. “By Joo,” he protested, “it’s 
awfully cheap.” He had an interest in a score of mines, a few 
of them profitable, the majority yet in the stage of hope or 
skirting the edge of bankruptcy. For all his abhorrence of 
cards, he was an insatiable gambler, again and again staking 
a fortune on some area of untried ground more hazardous 
than any wheel and ball. It was to one of these iridescent 
“prospects” that he sent young William when the Pipestone 
dream faded. 

It was a silver mine known as the Boulder Chief and 
was situated eight thousand five hundred feet above sea level, 
in a funnel of the Rockies some thirty miles northeast of 
Butte. The superintendent of the mine was president of the 
state senate, and Thompson, halfway between twenty-one 
and twenty-two, was to carry on the operations until the end 
of the session. His journey to take up his job had aspects of 
polar exploration. The rough wagon-road from the double 
row of miners’ shacks and saloons known as Basin, on the 
Great Northern, wound upward in summer at an easy grade 
through wide areas of mountain sage and groves of quaking 
aspen into a forest of pine and spruce and fir; but in winter 
there was no road, only unbroken slopes where the crystals 
sparkled in the sun and the wind pierced the thickest cloak. 
The mine-shaft descended from the lower end of a long 
meadow which, under its blanket of snow, lay like a white 
wedge between the black walls of the forest. To the north, 
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beyond a strip of woods, another field of snow dipped toward 
it, but the third side of the vast amphitheater, opposite, was 
dark with evergreens, and, westward, whatever drama the 
Boulder Chief could stage, confronted an audience of fir and 
pine and spruce. 

Some thirty men were working the mine, rough characters 
in the main, refugees from the temptations of Butte, satished 
with a solitude which kept them remote from liquor. Thomp- 
son was general superintendent and shift boss, paymaster, 
mining engineer and auditor, purchasing agent, bookkeeper, 
sharpener of drills; even at times instructor of the black~ 
smith and operator of the pumps or the hoist. He slept in a 
cubby-hole off the bunk-house, rose at six or earlier and was 
on his feet till dark. To his alert mind the work was stimulat- 
ing. One day he noticed that an oil-drenched sack in the tail- 
ings’ “launder” was covered with fine metallic particles and 
when he tested the material with acid discovered that it was 
rich in silver. Thereafter he recovered hundreds of dollars 
worth of metal which had otherwise gone to waste; but no 
prophetic voice told him that in the oil-drenched burlap he 
had stumbled on one of the basic principles of concentration 
by flotation. 

The winter pressed in on the Boulder Chief like a glacier. 
The temperature fell to forty and fifty below zero, and winds 
whistled without mercy around the shallow funnel whose 
center was the shaft house. Blizzards shut the lonely company 
entirely off from the world and after a storm it took days to 
recover even a trail. In windless nights the silence was the 
silence of outer space, but when the wind was afoot there 
was 2 sound like the rushing of rivers in flood, punctuated at 
intervals by the crashing of some great evergreen overladen 
with snow. 

Once a week Thompson made his way on snowshoes to the 
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Great Northern at Basin and journeyed to Butte. Át the 
Silver Bow Club the young blades of the town would greet 
him, «How's the Boulder Chief?” The queries had a faint 
overtone of mockery. Butte did not take the Thompsons’ 
eldest son seriously. He was shy and Butte called him in- 
effective. His poker playing did not appear phenomenal, 
and he was so good-natured when he lost that the young men 
about town derived the impression that he was soft, and 
conspired to saddle him with the drinks, with only inter- 
mittent success. They called him “Boulder Chief” a little 
derisively and “Boulder” he remained. He did not drink 
much, but he was not always sober. Butte offered gaudy op- 
portunities for pleasure. The centers of gayety were the beer 
halls, huge, barnlike places with a bar running the length of 
the room, a stage at one end and a tier of curtained boxes, 
one flight up, where a gentleman might entertain a lady 
friend unobserved by the rabble below. The Theatre 
Comique was famous; so were The White Elephant and The 
Bucket of Blood. More genteel was the California Beer Hall, 
an immense place where high society met after its functions 
to top champagne off with beer. One party ended with a 
scrambling of eggs in William’s high hat. 

“Boulder” was regarded as a good sport, but he kept 
himself in hand, and gave sage advice to younger boys. He 
played no baseball, rode no bucking horses, exhibited, indeed, 
no promise except as a gambler, on one occasion shaking the 
dice for the complete contents of a cigar store. He was sus- 
ceptible to feminine charms, falling in and out of love with 
relish, and developed a reputation as an “afternoon tea 
feller,” prolific of candy and flowers. The girls too thought 
him a joke. To two or three of them he revealed defiantly 
that he was ambitious, telling them when they laughed at 
him that some day he would be rich. One of them, the daugh- 
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ter of a steamboat captain on the Mississippi, named Bixby, 
a visitor in Butte, did not mock him, and grew in William's 
regard. 

Spring came late at the Boulder Chief, but when it came 
it was enchantment. The aspen-leaves danced in the sunlight; 
the meadows, luscious and dark, glowed with larkspur and 
wild geranium, columbine and Indian paintbrush. The jour- 
ney down the winding road to Basin became to one as sensi- 
tive as Thompson a succession of sensuous experiences of 
majestic prospects and insinuating odors. 

Life at the Boulder Chief, which was not without at- 
traction even under the rigors of winter, in summer was a 
delight. The air was crisp, deer were plentiful, bear were 
not uncommon, wild fowl were everywhere. The miners got 
along well, for alcohol was banned. Occasionally prospectors 
came from their camps in the woods, bringing a glimpse of 
their world of dreams. A young man with a clean, honest 
face, named Dan Chaflin, just out of college, brought a letter 
of introduction, and Thompson set him at odd jobs. At 
intervals, Williams brothers, Jim and Ed, came bringing the 
gossip of Butte. When the wilderness became too monotonous 
there was always Basin, a half dozen miles away. Basin was 
wide open, and lively. 

The regular superintendent of the mine, who was to 
have returned at the close of the legislative session, died, 
and Thompson remained in authority. The mine opened no 
vistas of intoxicating fortune. Yet the chance of finding a 
rich vein kept the daily routine from degenerating into 
drudgery. One could never tell when some drill, striking 
far underground into the mountain, would provide the magic 
touch that had before made cities spring out of desolation; 
call breathless men by thousands on foot, on horseback, in 
covered wagons; build roads, lay parallel lines of steel, bring 
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rumbling, puffing up, through aspens and evergreens, locomo- 
tives that were the-ambassadors of civilization recognizing a 
new state. Such potency in a piece of steel that you bought at 
the hardware store for a dollar! Any day, any moment, 
day or night, riches, houses, horses, farms, private cars, 
yachts, deference, adulation, power. There was no such thing 
as drudgery in a place where a man could dream dreams 
like that and tell himself that he was no more ludicrous in 
his dreaming than Clark or Daly or Mackay or Fair or 
Agassiz. Thompson was given to dreaming. 

Meanwhile, he watched with a keen eye the prosaic de- 
tails on which rested the ladder of his imagination. Finding 
a cook who would remain in that mountain wilderness became 
the most exacting of his problems. He tried white and black, 
male and female. All proved unsatisfactory or fled, appalled 
by the solitude. Thompson appealed to his father who sent 
him to Chinatown to see Ah Poy. The Chinaman came and 
conquered. “Me fix ?em pie,” he confided to Thompson. “Pie 
cheap. Can’t eat much more!” There was pie for breakfast, 
for dinner, for supper and any time between, with tenderloin 
hash as support and cranberry omelet as a variant. 

Throughout that summer the company at the Boulder 
Chief was in heaven. But as the autumn closed in upon the 
camp the Chinese paragon, finding his world dismal, turned 
crabbed. Thompson and his miners bore up under Ah Poy’s 
ill temper until the snow began to fall; but then they laid 
down the law. The Chinaman picked up his pots and started 
for Basin. The snow was three feet deep and he returned 
for snowshoes, and a little later for skis. These, too, failed 
him, and doggedly he tried again to make his way through 
the heavy drifts on foot. Baffled, as evening fell, he returned, 
and for the rest of the winter—and the winter was long at 
the Boulder Chief—he was 2 model of amiability. 
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At that altitude, indeed, the elements were a factor which 
men defied at their peril. One morning, the boss of the night 
shift woke Thompson to report that water, pouring from the 
face of the rock, had stopped the work and no further drill- 
ing was possible without rubber coats. Thompson decided to 
go on snowshoes to Basin, take the railroad to Butte and 
send the coats back on the first train. À heavy snow was fall- 
ing and he directed young Chaflin to take the mules to 
Basin, since there was no more feed in camp, and return on 
"Thompson's snowshoes with the coats. 

The snow was loose in the hills, but in the valley two 
thousand feet below it was heavy, and even with snowshoes 
Thompson almost foundered. The wind blew bitingly across 
the flat. It was appalling suddenly to realize that he might 
not reach the town. He staggered into Basin as the train was 
pulling in, and all the way to Butte was in agony. His fellow 
passengers drew off his trousers, rubbed his legs, poured 
whisky down his throat. He sent the coats to Basin by the 
afternoon train with 2 message to Chaflin telling him to stay 
in Basin overnight, and if possible next morning to secure a 
team of horses to take him to camp. 

It was forty-eight hours before Thompson returned to 
Basin. The boy, he heard, had insisted on returning to camp 
on the snowshoes. He was anxious to get back, he said, for 
“the boss” (which was Thompson) had told him that he 
could start work next day as a miner and he could not bear 
to postpone the event. 

Three miles up the trail from the valley, a man opened 
the door of a little cabin, almost smothered in snow, to tell 
Thompson that someone had left his snowshoes there two 
nights previous. Fifteen hundred feet higher, Thompson 
came upon foot tracks coming up out of the woods. Hitherto 
he had seen no tracks. The snow had not stopped falling 
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until noon of the day before. Dan evidently had spent a 
night and half the next day on the trail. A quarter of a mile 
beyond, in a small clearing, he found the boy, within half a 
mile of camp, frozen to death. The rubber coats were beside 
him. In one hand he gripped an empty flask of whisky which 
the station agent at Basin had insisted on his taking; in the 
other he held a letter for Thompson. It was from the steam- 
boat captain's daughter, accepting with reservations his hand 
and heart. A young man of twenty-two might have been 
justified in protesting that life had no right so to mix its rap- 
ture and its tragedy. That afternoon, in an improvised sled 
drawn by two horses, with the boy's body clasped in his arms, 
he was driven back to the railroad. 


2 


The elder Thompson shut down the Boulder Chief the 
following spring. With silver at $1.10 an ounce, the mine 
had shown a small profit; at $1.00, even at 9o cents, with 
rigid economy, it had paid expenses, but when, early in 1892, 
the price sank to 85, to 80, to 70, energy, efficiency and good 
will were helpless to match the cost with the return. Young 
William, disillusioned a second time, registered a vow that 
never again would he have anything to do with a mine, and 
sought consolation in 2 voyage down the Mississippi and the 
company of Captain Bixby’s daughter. Whether the young 
lady’s reservations overpowered her enthusiasm or his own 
heart went cold, he never told, but when he returned to 
Montana his engagement had followed the Pipestone Mine 
and the Boulder Chief into the limbo of exploded dreams. 

He went to Helena on his return as secretary of a lumber 
company which the elder Thompson had organized with a 
stalwart Norwegian named Anton Holter, a close friend 
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since the January night in Virginia City when they had stood. 
side by side watching five outlaws swing into eternity. His 
salary was $250 a month which, privately, Holter declared 
was excessive. The young man was not considered over- 
bright. His round face was without expression and he spoke 
in a slow, hesitant manner which woke no respect in a com- 
munity that retained the frontier's regard for blunt speech. 
His father's derision had created a diffidence which had re- 
mained after the self-distrust which had caused it had faded. 
"The appearance, indeed, had its uses. In a poker game it was 
priceless. 

Thompson liked Helena. The city filled a gulch and 
scrambled up its steep sides without much order, seeking the 
sun. Architecturally it was dismal, but the air was dry and 
bracing, the summer nights were cool and even the winters 
were kindly. The people were “old-timers,” in fact or by 
tradition, more akin to the Virginia City of the "Seventies 
than to contemporary Butte, cherishing friendliness, integrity 
and self-reliance; glad enough to make money but retaining 
the love of simple living. 

Thompson took charge of a lumberyard but much of the 
time he was on the road. A rival company was cutting prices 
and he was sent into their territory to retaliate, exercising his 
ingenuity to disturb the trade of the competing company as 
much as possible and, at the ruinous rates he offered, to sell 
as little as he could. It was his policy, fighting the company, 
to make friends of its representatives. He toured the state 
with the salesman of the opposition; he made the manager 
of the rival yard one of his boon companions; and ended the 
war so far as Butte and Helena were concerned. 

One day, traveling by stagecoach to a remote mining 
camp, he heard of a copper property which stirred in him 
the old fever, When, a few months later, he came to take 
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possession of the Dutchman's Mine, he saw standing at the 
shaft the tall figure of a man a little older than himself, 
drawing the temper of a drill. He proved to be a rough Ne- 
vadan named George Gunn, a hairy, hard-fisted lumberman 
and miner who had been recommended as mine superintend- 
ent. They worked together all winter, Gunn in charge of the 
mine, Thompson supplying the funds to operate it. He still 
prosaically sold lumber, but week-ends he spent nurturing 
the new dream with his new friend. Gunn was a light-hearted 
companion with gray eyes as honest as a dog's, always drink- 
ing and never drunk, always gambling and losing and never 
in ill temper; a tireless pursuer of fortune, yet ready at any 
time to maintain that any man who owned more than $40,000 
was a villain. Thompson shared the diminutive lean-to which 
Gunn added to a local saloon. 

The mine proved another milestone upon the road of ex- 
perience. The ore which they sold for forty dollars a ton cost 
eighty to produce and after six months the Dutchman's Mine 
joined Thompson’s other dreams. But he made no more 
vows. Instead, he formed a prospecting partnership with 
Gunn, with a few picks, a buckboard and an old white horse 
as assets. What he earned in business he spent staking his 
friend. 

He did not earn much. Án economic earthquake, whose 
premonitory rumblings two years previous no one had taken 
seriously or remembered in the year of deceptive prosperity 
which had followed, was heaving the ground under men's 
feet. Speculator, banker, politician, playing each his game as 
though he were alone in the world and his own profit were 
all that mattered, had driven prices to fictitious levels, and in 
the reaction, panic swept the country. Manufacturers failed, 
banks closed, hundreds of thousands were thrown out of em- 
ployment, one-fourth of the country’s railroad mileage went 
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into receivership and the government all but followed. It was 
a time of bread lines and soup kitchens, wild oratory, strikes, 
riots, manslaughter and hints of revolution. 

The colossal drama made no lasting impression on Thomp- 
son. Like millions of his countrymen he went to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, sauntered along the Midway Plaisance, ex- 
perienced for the first time the thrill of beauty in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, landscape design; came in contact with 
the symbols of a new age whose god was the dynamo; and 
returned to Montana to open a lumberyard and hardware 
store in a little town called Marysville, some twenty-five 
miles west of Helena. The town was adjacent to a mine and 
gave evidence of prosperity, but the evidence was deceptive. 
For two years Thompson’s accounts pursued 2 wavering 
course between the red ink and the blue. Then the mine shut 
down, the miners departed. The red ink had the field, and 
Thompson was back in Helena with one more failure chalked 
upon his record. 


3 


Helena, it happened, was in a fever. The economic crisis 
had in no way affected the capital’s outstanding product, 
which was politics. A feud had developed between Marcus 
Daly and William A. Clark and, in the course of a decade, 
deepened and extended until it reached into every house in 
the state. No one, not even the principals, knew what had 
started it, but both men were powerful and both wanted the 
prize which control of Montana promised. They were con- 
traries, moreover, in outlook, origin, religion, and needed no 
rankling incident to make them enemies. Clark, the Protes- 
tant, of Scotch blood and American birth, a desk-man and 
dilettante, was vain, cold-hearted and self-centered; Daly, 
the Roman Catholic, born in Ireland, was a rough-and- 
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tumble miner grown rich, a natural leader, magnetic and in- 
clined to be generous. Their feud might have remained only 
personal if Clark had not cultivated the illusion, common in 
his generation, that riches entitled the possessor to a seat in 
the United States Senate. Daly had no such ambition, having 
a lively sense of proportion, but he saw no reason why Clark’s 
odd notion should be humored. 

Thompson liked the political game. Helena was not the 
best school for the study of the art of government, but there 
was no question that in the field of practical politics its pro- 
fessors were learned and astute. The Montana legislature 
rocked in the throes of the great feud sixty days before Daly 
succeeded in blocking his rival's ambition. He followed up 
his victory with a bold bid for the control of the state. Under 
the terms of the constitution, the people were empowered to 
select their permanent capital, and Daly, conscious of his 
power, proposed to make it Anaconda. It was a brutal ges- 
ture, a cynical invitation to accept and to legitimatize the 
dominance of government by business; for Anaconda was 
the copper company, Daly's company, and nothing else. 
Helena rose in her wrath, summoning every citizen of Mon- 
tana who retained his self-respect to defend the democratic 
institutions of his state. The Thompsons fought for Helena 
but Clark remained neutral to within a month of the elec- 
tion, trying, it was said, to make a deal with Daly. When 
Daly rejected his advances, Clark turned his personal in- 
fluence and a hundred thousand dollars to Helena’s defense. 
For those who knew the facts, there was an element of irony 
in the Roman triumph which Helena gave Clark after the 
victory was won. 

In Butte, the elements opposed to Daly, to the Irish and 
to government by corporations, expressed their wrath at 
Daly’s assault in a municipal investigation and the nomination 
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of the elder Thompson as mayor on a reform platform. His 
anti-Catholic bias was well known and the cry was raised, 
not altogether unjustly, that the American Protective Asso~ 
ciation, the famous “A.P.A.” was out to control the city 
government. Elections in Butte were generally a circus of 
the corrupt and the unruly, but in its disgust with a ring 
which had governed abominably and had conspired to make 
the seat of government an adjunct of corporate wealth, the 
city presented for the first time the spectacle of a clean elec- 
tion, cut through party lines, ignored the religious issue and, 
by the largest vote ever polled in the city, elected William 
"Thompson and his whole ticket. The little man with the pas- 
sion for sawmills exclaimed “By Joo!” in his familiar way, 
cleaned out the miscreants and proceeded to give the feverish 
city the best administration it had ever known. 


4 


In February, 1895, young William married, carrying off 
his bride by a sudden raid, under the nose of an apparently 
successful rival. 

Gertrude Hickman had the vigorous independence of the 
western country. Her background was singularly like his 
own. Her father, Richard Hickman, had been born in Ken- 
tucky and had grown up on a frontier farm in Illinois. At 
eighteen he had taken the overland journey to California 
and for a dozen years had knocked about the West, settling 
at last in Virginia City where his daughter had been born 
scarce a hundred yards from the Thompsons’ house. He had. 
been the first treasurer of the state and was serving as land 
commissioner at the time of his daughter’s marriage. 

The newly married couple settled in Helena in a house 
which looked northward over a wide, semicircular valley to 
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low mountains where the sun made kaleidoscopic patterns of 
ten thousand scars and watercourses. There was nothing ro- 
mantic about the view, but it was open and exhilarating. 

On one matter, the young husband laid down the law: 
“J want it clearly understood that in our married life we will 
not entertain ministers. All through my boyhood we enter- 
tained ministers. They sat at our table, they dominated the 
conversation, they ate up all the chicken. No minister is go- 
ing to do those things in my house.” His wife had suffered 
similar trials and they struck hands upon a compact. 

It was, ironically, a clergyman who put an end to Wil- 
liam?s custom of going to church. When the minister of the 
Episcopal Church in Helena asked him to become a com- 
municant, Thompson was not averse but confessed to certain 
doubts regarding the miracles and even the divinity of Christ. 
‘You don’t have to believe in them,” the minister assured 
him. That shocked Thompson; there was such a thing as 
being too liberal; and the idealism of twenty-six revolted 
against the cynical implications. He did not go to church 
after that. “It is possible that I was too hasty,” he said to a 
friend thirty years later, “and that I would be more reason- 
able now.” But by that time there was no healing the dearth 
of a young man who rejected one symbol of Deity only be- 
cause he could not bear to forego another. 

Thompson’s marriage put an end to the partnership in op- 
timism under whose terms he financed the journeys of George 
Gunn, the buckboard and the old, white horse. Gunn be- 
came ore buyer for a smelting company. Thompson consoli- 
dated the rival lumberyards in Helena, placed a friend in 
charge, and went into the coal business. The times were bad, 
but in Helena men needed coal though they starved. Thomp- 
son earned five and. six thousand dollars a year, which was 
princely. But coal did not altogether satisfy a nature strongly 
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tinged with romance. He cast his eye over the political scene. 

Politics in Montana, as Clark’s excursions indicated, was 
what was euphemistically called “rough”; it was like love 
and war; everything was fair, everything went. Such meth- 
ods, shocking to reformers, did not frighten Thompson. He 
was himself law-abiding but he had a strong stomach. What 
he lacked were the flashing gifts. When he ran for the legis- 
lature on the Republican ticket in the fall of 1897 he made 
only one speech, at a place called Wolf Creek, which was the 
only community in his district in which he did not win a sin- 
gle vote. He sought the nomination for state treasurer, but 
everyone except himself regarded that ambition as a joke. 
It was his wife who put a quietus upon his political dream- 
ing. Her father had taken part in Montana politics for thirty 
years and had derived nothing from his labors except vexa- 
tion and care, and she saw no reason why her husband should 
repeat the experience. 


5 


Thompson moved to Butte with his wife and infant daugh- 
ter in 1897 and built a house at the edge of the mountains 
where the road wound toward Virginia City and he had once 
dreamed high dreams over the Pipestone Mine. Butte was 
strutting in her purple riches. Not even a cataclysm without 
parallel since the ?Fifties had served to halt her march to 
affluence. The tragic chronicle of the long depression had 
been, to her sons and daughters, like a tale of famine in 
Cathay. Prices of copper had dropped from sixteen cents a 
pound in 1890 to nine and a half cents in 1894, but the in— 
vention of the Bessemer process for copper converting and. 
of the bumping tables for the separation of the concentrates 
and tailings in the process of reduction, had brought a huge 
saving in labor, fuel and time. The demand for copper, mean— 
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while, had steadily increased. Copper was supplanting iron 
and steel in the wires of the telegraph and telephone; electric 
transportation was sending the horse cars to the junk-heap, 
the incandescent light was driving out gas-burner and kero- 
sene lamp. The production of copper in Butte suffered barely 
a check in its steady ascent, and in 1896, with the rest of the 
country still groping in the gloom, was double what it had 
been in 1891. 

'The citizens of Butte made no secret of their pride that 
they were not as other men. They were no mere “boomers,” 
chanting the glory of their city to augment the value of their 
real estate. Their emotion burned with a whiter flame. The 
location of their city contributed to the peculiar feeling which 
its sons and daughters had for the sprawling, brawling town, 
in spite of its ugliness, its apparently unmitigated materialism. 
Within its ring of mountains it was a world in itself, a world 
which had a grandeur which almost any vista down any street 
displayed. A citizen might say, Have we no parks? Look 
roundabout. There are our parks. The loyal dweller amid 
that depressing phantasmagoria of raw beef architecture and 
rowdy politics recognized dimly moreover that Butte’s ugli- 
ness was of the body and not of the spirit. Its manifestations 
were appalling but it was literally skin-deep. Beneath it was 
a singular splendor of dream and endeavor; of daring, deter- 
mination, loyalty; of aggressive masculinity; a devil-may- 
care adventurousness which was America’s richest legacy from 
her Elizabethan lovers and explorers. On the surface Butte 
might appear sordid beyond bearing, but her people looked 
past that, conscious that beneath their feet as they went about 
their business on Broadway, on Main, on Granite, on Galena, 
one of the stirring episodes of the American story was being 
enacted. 

There was something superb in this wrestling of man with 
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a mountain; something romantic beyond the inventions of 
romancers in the consciousness of that vast ramification of 
blue veins which three generations of feverish digging would. 
be unable to exhaust. Did the American dream in terms of a 
million? Here underfoot were hundreds of millions. Men 
spoke, indeed, of the billion-dollar mountain. What mat- 
tered ugly buildings or careless grammar or literary and ar— 
tistic vacuity? Here was splendor; here was drama to kindle 
poets to singing. Armies fought here, on the surface and un— 
derground, under leaders powerful, daring, unscrupulous and. 
resourceful, Money was no more the end than loot was the 
goal of Achilles. Power was the end; pride, the itch for king— 
ship. The strong triumphed, the weak succumbed. Virtue, 
much bedraggled, limped behind, pregnant by Saturn. No 
one was so bold as to express his judgment on the relation 
of Deity to it all. 

Clark and Daly had furnished sufficient conflict, it would 
have seemed, to make the wildest melodrama burst of its own 
passions, but a third actor had of late come upon the stage 
who promised to reduce the rival heroes to sputtering super— 
numeraries. F. Augustus Heinze had come to Butte at twenty, 
a handsome man of the world, and with uncanny precocity 
had in a year absorbed a knowledge of the Hill which few 
others possessed after a lifetime of study. From the start he 
made drama and became the subject of legendry. When an 
enemy secured an injunction shutting down the mine on 
which he depended to keep a new smelter in operation, he se— 
cured a lease on another, regarded as worthless, and by a 
stroke of luck uncovered a rich vein. With the proceeds he 
smashed his enemy in the courts and secured another dis- 
carded property which, under his enchanted pick, promptly 
produced high grade ore. The Boston capitalists who owned 
the adjoining area challenged his title in the courts and the 
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young man opened war. He snapped up every patch of terri- 
tory on Butte Hill which had escaped the eyes of the Ana- 
conda Company, bought the leading judge and began a series 
of lawsuits, based on the theory in mining law that the owner 
of a property in which a vein came to the surface owned the 
ore in the vein even though it dipped beyond the lateral 
boundaries of the claim. Heinze’s actions, supported by 
Heinze’s pocket judge, a bearded Populist named Clancy 
who had been a barroom loafer, opened interesting possibili- 
ties. Clark and Daly forgot their feud for the moment to 
present a united front against this menace to their peace. 

Butte was a swirl of excitement, through which Thompson 
steered a quiet course. It would have been difficult to find in 
his social group in Butte another who offered so sharp a con- 
trast to the brilliant buccaneer. They were of the same age 
but Heinze had all the glamour of ardent, irresistible youth, 
and Thompson was bald, with a tendency: toward corpulency 
which deepened the impression of middle age. Heinze was 
the popular idol whom women adored and the employees 
even of his rivals worshiped, the “genius” who was setting 
the greatest financiers of the country by the ears. Thompson, 
to the general view, was a good-natured, rather ineffective 
man, of whom his father in a petulant outburst on William’s 
birthday said that he hoped to God his son would be no such 
“damn fool” at forty as he was at twenty-eight. 

Beside the large affairs which Heinze twirled at his finger 
tips, the business which filled Thompson’s days was petty 
enough. He continued to sell coal in Helena; with his fa- 
ther and his brothers he organized the Thompson Invest- 
ment Company in Butte for the purpose of dealing in real 
estate, insurance and mines; he laid out subdivisions, built 
houses by the score and sold them on the installment plan, 
secured a lease on the ore dumps of the Boston and Montana 
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Company and recovered substantial amounts of copper by 
dissolving the tailings in hot water and passing the copper 
sulphates in solution over scrap iron. His income began to 
mount but only a shrewd observer noted the energy, the in- 
telligence and the spaciousness of outlook behind the bland, 
expressionless mask. 

Thompson studied his bank account and decided that the 
time had come to fulfill the dream he had dreamed at eight- 
een in the gallery of the Stock Exchange. “I’m going East"? 
he announced one day. “There’s not enough easy-marks in 
Butte to make a fortune for me.” 


He said it with a grin that was half mischief and half an- 
ticipation. 


CITATP TIER EPI VIE 


Lochinvar in Wall Street 


1899 


HOMPSON, arriving in New York early in January, 
1899, came to a city different from that immature me- 
tropolis he had found stimulating during the summer which 
followed his first year at Exeter. The graceful spire of Trin- 
ity—graceful still and not without a kind of speech more 
profound than the language of its chimes—no longer domi- 
nated the squat blocks of the great American market-place. 
Individual money-makers and money-lenders like Russell 
Sage might still look over the old burying ground from 
dingy offices in dingy buildings, but corporations wanted pal- 
aces of their own, and they were rising on all sides, up to 
twenty stories. They were not pleasing to the eye, and gave 
the observer no relaxing sense that all was well and God was 
in His heaven. In the main, they were oblong limestone boxes 
set on end, fringed by beetling cornices or capped by a dome 
or a pyramid. They ran to heavy ornament and balconies and 
pillars, and made the Sub-Treasury and its bronze Wash- 
ington appear as negligible as the house of God. 
The city was changed not only architecturally. The elec- 
tion of 1896, repudiating bimetallism, had been a victory for 
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finance which had made financiers giddy. The long lean years 
were ended, the apostle of the full dinner pail was in the 
White House, presumably for six years more; an unprece- 
dented amount of capital had been released; stocks were 
soaring; through that January, million-share days followed 
one upon another in exhilarating succession. Roswell P. 
Flower, bellwether of the speculators, politician, ex-gover- 
nor, puffed at his long, black cigar and was content. At 23 
Wall Street, J. P. Morgan was consolidating steel and iron 
companies and playing titanically with railroads; at 26 Broad- 
way, H. H. Rogers, imperial, charming and rapacious, was 
seeking new worlds for the Standard Oil Company. Amid 
the velvet hangings and the works of art in the barroom of 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, John W. Gates, looking himself 
like a bartender, wove his strategy and dispensed rumors. 

For high finance, these were halcyon days. The great bank- 
ing-houses were recapitalizing American industry, bringing 
together competing plants into one company, and subse— 
quently consolidating a number of such combinations into 
gigantic trusts. The milling, the weaving, the wire industry, 
went through pyramidal operations bewildering to the eye. 
Much of this financing was sound and set surplus funds to 
work in important industries, But in the shadow of the sub— 
stantial enterprizes, powerful groups launched a succession 
of consolidations which had only a speculative purpose.* 

The public was dazzled by the immensity of the new com— 
binations; the financiers intrigued by the Arabian Night 
magic of the new technique. “Consolidation” was the new 

* In the first three months of 189g new industrial companies, with a 
total capitalization of no less than $1,586,000,000, were incorporated in 
this country. During the full year 1899 the total rose to $3:593,000,00G; 
of which respectable sum $2,354,000,000 was the common stock, w. hich. 


by frank confession of promoters then and afterward, was simply «water.» 
ALEXANDER DANA Noves, Forty Years of American Finance, p. 288. 
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word, the magic word, the open sesame, the lamp of Alad- 
din. If you had money, or (if you had none) if you had 
the correct social connections; if your father or your father- 
in-law were the president of a life insurance company, a trust 
company, a bank, or a partner of any one of a half dozen lead- 
ing firms on the Street; if, in a word, you were an “in- 
sider,” you prospered like beauty on Broadway. It was all 
simple enough. With a half dozen other insiders, you bought 
up all the bird cage companies in the country for $50,000,000. 
(The price was immaterial; it was all, in a sense, stage 
money.) You “consolidated” them, incorporated the Na- 
tional Bird Cage Company with a capitalization of $100,- 
000,000, paid for the subsidiary companies with half the 
stock, sold a part of what remained to the public at 100, 
dumped the rest for what it would bring, and when the prices 
crashed cleaned out the outsiders and bought back what you 
wanted at the actual value of 40 or 45. The game brought 
loss beyond calculation to the investors who had taken your 
advertisements seriously and were so guileless as to trust in 
your honorable name; it meant the sweeping away of sav- 
ings, bankruptcy, defalcation, imprisonment, suicide, misery 
and privation for women and children; but such things were 
not your fault, The little fellow had no business to monkey 
with the market—even when you yourself by every device 
of subtle propaganda lured him to it. You had no sense of 
guilt. You were of the elect, a financier, one of the builders 
of America; where you went, men and women made way and 
boys gazed upon a model. You bought palaces and jewels 
and yachts and art collections; you endowed universities; you 
dabbled in politics, not to the point of inconvenience but 
enough to keep “sound” men in positions of power, giving 
politicians an edge on the market, buying governors, fixing 
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legislatures. You demanded a subsidy for your infant indus— 
tries and insisted hotly on the duty of the government to 
protect your investments at home and abroad, even while yous 
gave interviews to the press denouncing the “subversive an cd 
un-American” doctrine that it was the government's concerxx 
how you treated the public. 

There were constructive minds in Wall Street —men who 
pushed their railroads into new territory and took a chance 5 
who consolidated to lower the cost of production and sell at 
a figure, ridiculously low, comforts which a previous genera— 
tion could not have purchased at any price; who created jobs 
by thousands, built cities and helped to raise the standard o£ 
living. Their first consolidations had been the result of ara 
effort to escape forms of competition which had become un— 
profitable; but the rush of the public, pouring forth the mil— 
lions hoarded during the long depression, had made the 
financiers drunk. What had begun as an economic resource 
became a game; and the best of them played it as though it 
were a hand of whist after the evening meal. They played it 
with railroads, with oil, with cotton, with coal, with wheat, 
with steel; and always with human lives and their country’s 
institutions. 


2 


Into this paradise of individualists, in January, 1899, came 
William Boyce Thompson, twenty-nine years old and, except 
for the bland innocence of his round face and blue eyes, look— 
ing forty. He brought with him a satchelful of bonds and. 
leases on mines on the eastern slope of Butte’s incredible Hill, 
and with his wife boldly took up his residence in the most 
expensive hotel in the city. 

The Waldorf-Astoria was something more than the hugest 
of New York's caravansaries. It was an institution; to thou- 
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sands of men and women from the back country with money 
but no manners, an educational institution; a permanent 
world's fair for the expression of the sartorial imagination; 
a kind of forum Romanum, rich in splendor, where everyone 
met everyone else and gossiped and flirted and plotted and 
did business. Architecturally, it satisfied a taste which no one 
dreamt of calling chaste, being conceived as a monstrous 
French chateau, touched with the Moorish, varied by the 
Greek and spotted with dozens of Venetian balconies. Its 
Arabic spiked domes looked odd beside the ornate Renais- 
sance windows in the French mansard roof; but the whole 
effect was impressive and it represented without question the 
flamboyant, opulent society which made it its headquarters 
and its symbol. Thompson went there because he needed a 
frame, and because, as he explained to his father, being scant- 
ily supplied with funds, it was all the more important that 
he give the impression that he was rich. 

Wall Street proved indifferent to his bonds and leases, 
never having taken kindly to mining-stocks. Copper mines 
meant little more to it than gold mines, and gold mines 
meant the essence of folly. Boston, he was told, was the place 
to talk copper. 

Boston, indeed, as he well knew, had been deep in copper 
for two generations. During the ’Forties, Boston capitalists 
had financed properties on the shores of Lake Superior but 
it had been twenty years before the Agassiz, the Hunnewells 
and the Shaws began to draw riches from the Calumet and 
Hecla; and fifty before they pulled ingots out of Butte’s 
fabulous pie. The shares remained largely in a few families 
and, since Bostonians were not given to boasting of their 
conquests, Wall Street failed to apprehend that the sedate 
gentlemen of Beacon Hill were drawing out of copper divi- 
dends to satisfy any plunger’s imagination. 
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Thompson went to Boston. “Coppers” were booming and 
God-fearing New England was gambling like a drunkard at 
a race track. Stocks which had been put on sale at $8 six 
months before, were selling for $50. The price of copper rose 
from 13 cents to 14, to 15, to 16, to 17. Traders were glib in 
pointing to the demand for electric light and power, for bat- 
tleships, for steam engines, for brass fixtures. There were 
rumors that the Standard Oil Company was about to enter 
the field. 

The rumors emanated from a bull in Boston’s financial 
china shop, a ruddy-faced, ebullient individual named 
Thomas W. Lawson. State Street called him a charlatan, and 
Beacon Street opened no doors. He was, in fact, a lone wolf; 
he could not run with the pack; but he had courage and 
originality. He believed in publicity—for himself, his ene- 
mies and the wares he had to sell—and while State Street 
devised stratagems, brought from the highways and byways 
the investors who were to rout the plotters before their 
schemes were half hatched. He was a demagogue in finance, 
all the more disconcerting because he knew the tortuous game 
of the financial powers from personal experience and could 
play it better than most. On “the Street,” he was a shrewd 
student of mankind, but in his softer moments there was 
nothing in the novels of Laura Jean Libbey more sunk in 
treacle than he. His integrity was open to debate. 

The rumors regarding Standard Oil were well founded. 
Lawson’s fecund imagination had for years played with the 
possibility of a consolidation of the great American copper 
mines; and he had succeeded in winning the interest of 
H. H. Rogers. For Rogers and a number of his associates 
in the Standard Oil, he was buying control of certain Mon- 
tana properties. One of these, it happened, was the Parrot 
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Mining Company in Butte, in which the Thompson Invest- 
ment Company owned a substantial block of shares. 

Thompson, in the foyer of the Hotel Touraine, expatiated 
to a financial reporter on the splendors of the Parrot. His 
statement, in the Boston News Bureau, brought a blast from 
Lawson announcing that a “horse thief? had “blown in 
from Butte” and was bearing false witness regarding a piece 
of worthless property. After one or two further exchanges, 
they met. Lawson failed to overwhelm the young Westerner 
either with his charm or his vituperation. Thompson had had 
a reputation among his friends as a trader ever since the time 
he had driven to Yellowstone behind a team of mules and 
returned driving a strapping span of horses. He secured bet- 
ter terms on his Parrot shares than any other stockholder in 
Butte. 

But there, for the time being, his achievement ended. The 
soaring market soared in vain so far as he was concerned. 
Every day new corporations sprang into existence and the 
public rushed to buy; but no magnate agreed to consolidate 
the properties Thompson peddled from office to office. The 
time would come when the mines he offered for $500,000 
would be worth $10,000,000, but no clairvoyant opened the 
eyes of the financiers to that dazzling prospect. But there 
were more ways than one of skinning a cat. Under the hos- 
pitable laws of New Jersey he formed the Bonanza Chief 
Company to exploit a mine near Helena, with 150,000 shares 
of stock at $1.00 par value; and made an effort to sell them 
at 50 cents. “I did not meet with any flattering success,” he 
wrote his father. He pushed the Park Canyon Mine in New 
York, the Carrie and Last Chance in Boston; he issued a 
booklet describing the glories of copper in Montana and tell- 
ing the public that the "Thompson Investment Company's 
New York office had, awaiting purchase, *several flattering 
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Montana mines,” whatever that meant. He was busy day 
and night, now in New York, now in Boston, without notable 
results. Much money went out, little money came in. 

The senior partner fell into his habit of lament. “Your 
Daddy is worrying for fear you will plunge,” wrote a friend. 
*Keep your head on your shoulders and don't hold more 
than your skin can stretch.” 

The New York representative pleaded with his father for 
patience. *This working up a mining deal is no dream," he 
wrote, “and requires time.” “If possible,” he begged, after 
two months of paternal adjuration, “write me cheerful let- 
ters as I can do better work on them.” The elder Thompson 
was not used to taking his sons into his confidence and there 
was drama when, after purchasing Parrot stock on his own 
account, he discovered that his son, having disposed of what 
he believed constituted the family’s complete holdings had, 
in the best traditions of high finance, entered into a com- 
bination with Lawson to depress the market. 

Early in May, the great copper consolidation which Law- 
son had conceived came to birth as the Amalgamated Copper 
Company. Lawson trumpeted its gilt-edge character and 
promised 8 per cent dividends in perpetuity but failed to say 
that the value of the stock of the consolidated companies was 
approximately half the capitalization of the new corporation 
and that the guiding spirits, associated in what Wall Street 
called a *blind pool," were buying for $80 the stocks they 
were offering the public for $100; and, at that, were securing 
control of the company without the actual cost of a penny to 
themselves. Investors rushed to buy. The Standard Oil group 
had promised that they would take and hold $70,000,000 of 
the stock and that the $5,000,000 derived from purchases by 
the public would be used to support the stock on the Ex- 
change. But they could not resist the temptation to retain the 
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dollars flooding into their offices, and let the public have not 
five millions of the issue but fifteen. Lawson, who had found 
it useful to be faithful to his following, protested, recogniz- 
ing that so large an amount in the hands of the public would 
offer the insiders an almost irresistible temptation to sell short 
and shear the lambs. But his adjurations remained unheeded.* 

"Thompson, innocent and sanguine, wanted the family in- 
vestment company to buy Amalgamated stock but his father 
vetoed the suggestion. The son had no money of his own 
with which to gamble, and engaged in unromantic enterprises 
to keep his head above water. His mind was fertile and roam- 
ing and he was altogether catholic in his interests. “Some 
day,” he had a way of saying dreamily to his associates, “we'll 
think of something that every woman on Broadway will 
want, and then we’ll make a killing.” He looked over the 
field. Who had the “easy things”? Surely, a famous brace 
of brothers had the easiest. He purchased a cough drop 
recipe and sank four or five thousand dollars of the com- 
pany’s money in the manufacture and distribution of the 
patent lozenges, but the enterprise got no farther than a 
gaudy poster, promising “to cure your cough and tickle your 
catastrophe.” “And you said this Thompson fellow was a big 
man,” remarked a Westerner to one of Thompson’s eastern 
friends. “You make me laugh.” Thompson imported from 
Japan ash trays bearing a picture of the Mormon Tabernacle, 
to be sold to tourists at Salt Lake City; and peddled his 

* Lawson told the story in a volume called Frenzied Finance: the Crime 
of Amalgamated, 1905, a highly colored narrative which evoked fierce 
denunciation of the author as a self-confessed party to the proceedings he 
denounced, but brought no libel suits, and no authoritative denials. “The 
revelation of Mr. Thomas W. Lawson in his Frenzied Finance has been 
discounted but never answered.” Encyclopedia of Social Reform, 1908. 
Clarence W. Barron declared that “the profit shared equally by three men 


for getting together the properties of the first Amalgamated promotion” 
Was $27,000,000. More They Told Barron, p. 54. 
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claims. But his efforts were ineffectual. The tin trays were 
never anything but the proverbial snap of a hungry devil at 
a fly. As for his claims, he found that while an energetic 
promoter with imagination and address might (in Boston at 
least) finance almost anything which looked like a mine, a 
claim offered too nebulous a prospect even for sanguine New 
Englanders. He cast his eye avidly about for a mine, any 
mine, gold, silver, copper, zinc, on which a budding financier 
might legitimately exercise his talents. Meanwhile, with his 
wife and daughter he continued to occupy a spacious suite at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. He never knew from weck to week 


how he would pay the bills, but that merely lent zest to the 
adventure. 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Shannon Mine 


1699-1903 


T was during the summer of 1899 that a casual acquaint- 
ance brought Thompson tidings of a copper mine in Ari- 
zona which seemed to promise him his chance. It was known 
as the Shannon and was situated in the oldest copper area in 
the "Territory, at Clifton, not far from the border of New 
Mexico, A friend of his Columbia days, George L. Schroter, 
whom he sent to examine it, returned with a rosy report and 
early in September he journeyed westward to see for him- 
self what it offered. 

He had never been in the Southwest before; the splendor 
of its sunshine, the magic of its dreamy distances were a rev- 
elation which placed its mark on his spirit. Clifton proved to 
be a town of some two thousand inhabitants who maintained 
with gusto the reputation of their community as the wildest 
in Arizona since the decline of Tombstone. The town was 
shut in by walls of red-brown lava and was all shadow or all 
glare. Even the sun seemed to be violent there, jumping up 
from behind the eastern cliffs and bringing full day to a 
world filled yet with the night. Its departure was more lei- 
surely for, on the west, Chase Creek poured what it had of 
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trickle or flood into the San Francisco, and up its canyon 
the light retreated as one who was reluctant to let darkness 
possess the sweltering houses and the baking streets. For Clif- 
ton was wicked, crudely, deliberately and without shame. Up 
and down Ticklebelly Alley, running up Chase Creek Can- 
yon, saloons, gambling dens and “honky tonks” competed in 
prostitution and manslaughter. The dusty street of an eve- 
ning was crowded with miners and their women folk, and 
a rider from the back country had difficulty in making his 
way. On the covered sidewalks slouched flashy gamblers and 
cowboys up from the Gila Valley; on the second floor veran- 
das, painted Mexican girls posed, more or less alluringly. 
The heavy, shapeless masses of the rock walls gave the ele- 
mental passions their proper setting. 

The Shannon Mine lay seven miles up Chase Creek Can- 
yon, a thousand feet above the wild little mining camp of 
Metcalfe. The approach was slow, arduous and not without 
danger. A twenty-inch gauge road built in the ’Sixties, the 
first railroad in the Territory, ran beside the river bed, and 
near it, amid the tumbled detritus of the steep slopes, wa- 
vered a trail for man and beast. A mile or two above Clifton, 
the walls of the valley drew together and the light of day 
seemed to grow dim. Promontories, unbelievably scarred and 
stained, thrust their jagged brown masses across the way- 
farer's path. At one turn, a rampart spread lowering along a 
savage ridge; at another, a grotesque giant stood in mid- 
stream, defiant of waters and winds. In sunlight the place had 
a challenging magnificence; at twilight, when the hillsides 
were lavender and grayish brown and the day clung caress— 
ingly to the eastern summits, it was a cleft of dedication wait— 
ing for an anchorite; but under cloudy skies and in the abrupt 
thunderstorms of midsummer, it was a haunt for all desperate 
imaginings. 
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Metcalfe lay along the upper reaches of the canyon, a 
mining camp out of the storybooks with its single street of 
gin and sin and a scattering of low houses up the stony slope. 
The trail to the Shannon ran up the creek under the gracious 
shade of an occasional cottonwood rising from the creek bot- 
tom, then turned sharply eastward and zigzagged upward at 
incredible angles over barren ground dotted with boulders. 
Thompson ascended it on foot under protest of western-bred 
ankles not accustomed to pedestrianism. The mine lay under 
the very summit and from its surface he looked upon a king- 
dom of stark ridges and scarred slopes and remote, enticing 
horizons which might have stirred even a callous mind. 

The Shannon property covered some four hundred acres. 
In limestone cut by porphyry dikes were three large ore- 
bodies similar in character and content to adjoining properties 
which the Arizona Copper Company was mining with profit. 
The price was $250,000. The owners were willing to accept 
$25,000 in cash and the balance at stated intervals, but even 
that sum was beyond the credit of the Thompson Investment 
Company. Thompson went to Denver to deal directly with 
the owners. There was something beguiling in his personal- 
ity, his evident integrity, the charm of his shy, boyish smile. 
When the papers were signed, he had an option on a quarter- 
million-dollar mine for a cash payment of $500 and the 
promise to pay, a month thereafter, $9,500, a year thence 
$100,000 and the balance in two installments on specified 
dates in the years following. 


2 


He was back in New York the middle of September. Now 
that he had not merely a claim but a mine, a producing mine, 
adjacent to properties which were established and prosper- 
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trickle or flood into the San Francisco, and up its canyon 
the light retreated as one who was reluctant to let darkness 
possess the sweltering houses and the baking streets. For Clif- 
ton was wicked, crudely, deliberately and without shame. Up 
and down Ticklebelly Alley, running up Chase Creek Can- 
yon, saloons, gambling dens and “honky tonks" competed in 
prostitution and manslaughter. The dusty street of an eve- 
ning was crowded with miners and their women folk, and 
a rider from the back country had difficulty in making his 
way. On the covered sidewalks slouched flashy gamblers and 
cowboys up from the Gila Valley; on the second floor veran- 
das, painted Mexican girls posed, more or less alluringly. 
The heavy, shapeless masses of the rock walls gave the ele- 
mental passions their proper setting. 

The Shannon Mine lay seven miles up Chase Creek Can- 
yon, a thousand feet above the wild little mining camp of 
Metcalfe. The approach was slow, arduous and not without 
danger. A twenty-inch gauge road built in the ’Sixties, the 
first railroad in the Territory, ran beside the river bed, and 
near it, amid the tumbled detritus of the steep slopes, wa- 
vered a trail for man and beast. A mile or two above Clifton, 
the walls of the valley drew together and the light of day 
seemed to grow dim. Promontories, unbelievably scarred and 
stained, thrust their jagged brown masses across the way- 
farer’s path. At one turn, a rampart spread lowering along a 
savage ridge; at another, a grotesque giant stood in mid- 
stream, defiant of waters and winds. In sunlight the place had 
a challenging magnificence; at twilight, when the hillsides 
were lavender and grayish brown and the day clung caress- 
ingly to the eastern summits, it was a cleft of dedication wait- 
ing for an anchorite; but under cloudy skies and in the abrupt 
thunderstorms of midsummer, it was a haunt for all desperate 
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a slender man with courage behind his Puritan reserve—re- 
vealed a willingness to invest and brought Thompson into 
contact with John Alvord, a manufacturer of needles from 
Torrington, Connecticut, whose keen, gray-blue eyes, set in 
a florid face, looked deep into the young man from Montana 
and found him good. 

In Butte, one day in the early spring of 1900, a fine old 
Scotsman named McConnell, who was the elder Thomp- 
son's right-hand man, entered the office of the Thompson In- 
vestment Company and found his chief sputtering with 
anger. “That damn fool boy of mine is doing the most ridicu- 
lous thing I ever heard of.” He thrust a telegram under Mc- 
Connell’s nose. The company's “Eastern representative,” it 
appeared, wanted $5,000 to charter a special car to take a 
group of New England financiers to Arizona to examine the 
Shannon mine. “That fellow'll break us yet.” 

McConnell had a warm spot for young William. “Well,” 
he drawled, “suppose we sleep on it.” 

When, the next morning, the old man was still obdurate, 
McConnell volunteered to make the loan himself. That broke 
down the father’s defenses but he sent the money with mis- 
givings. 

The special car did all that the younger Thompson ex- 
pected. Carter, Alvord and their friends found the mine 
even more promising than they had been led to believe. The 
romance of the wild country, moreover, touched their imag- 
inations. It was worth a little financial danger to sit down 
in Clifton to a poker game which the participants began by 
piling their artillery on the mantelpiece. 
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By the end of November, Thompson had formed his com- 
pany with his father as president; by the end of December 
he knew that he could pay for the property; by the end of 
January, he had the mine in operation. In April, he was 
again in Clifton. Every morning, in what Carter called the 
*side door Pullman," he rode up the tortuous canyon to 
Metcalfe and thence by mule to the Shannon’s dizzy height; 
and with absorbed attention studied the mine to its last de- 
tail. Facts were what counted. How much ore was in sight, 
how much in prospect? Was the development wisely 
planned? What about expansion? Eleven claims adjoining 
the Shannon were owned by the Arizona Copper Company. 
If the Shannon proved profitable, these claims would be 
needed for its development. Now if ever was the time to 
buy. With only 5 per cent of the cost of the Shannon paid, 
he secured a bond and lease for $750,000. If the mine were 
what he hoped, he would make Clifton another Butte. He 
liked to let his imagination run ahead into the future. 

He established a local office for the company in a frame 
building on the west bank of the San Francisco River near 
the jail which was the pride of the town: a chamber hol- 
lowed out of the mountain with a grated iron door; a 
“cooler,” indeed, discouraging to efforts of escape. In June 
he was again in Arizona to meet his father who exclaimed, 
“By Joo!” and took the mine to his heart. His son, too, was 
in high feather. After ten years of failures and ineffectual 
groping he was at last on his feet. He planned a vacation in 
Europe. 

A month later the elder Thompson suffered a cerebral 
hemorrhage and died. With the father died also the dreams 
of fresh enterprises which the son had been cherishing. The 
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old man had lost in his investments all that he had earned 
by his labor, and some $70,000 besides. Thompson took upon 
himself the payment of the debts. The estate was rich in 
mining properties which were a source of expense and had 
no market. The only assets which could be liquidated were 
the shares which the Thompson Investment Company held 
in the Shannon and these had been placed in escrow pend- 
ing the development of the mine. The devoted McConnell 
gave Thompson a breathing spell by himself guaranteeing 
the payment of the debts of his old friend. 

Thompson rested his hopes on the Shannon. The stock, 
which had gone begging at $2 in December, was selling for 
$3 in July in blocks of 10,000 shares. In January, he was 
once more in Clifton. The mine was unfolding new treasures 
and one rich strike followed another. “I do believe,” he 
wrote his brother Jim, “that there is a net profit of over 
$4,000,000 now in sight with copper. at 13 cents per pound.” 
With the new general manager, a mining engineer named 
Philip Wiseman whom Thompson had known in Butte, he 
rode on the ore cars back and forth between Clifton and 
Metcalfe and roamed on horseback over the broken country, 
not saying much, ruminating with a plug of tobacco in his 
cheek, apparently vacantly; actually cogitating with cool 
realism. 

The engineer was struck by the creative quality of the 
financier, the ability to picture the whole scope of the opera- 
tions in the face of its tentative beginnings. Thompson was 
seeing not only the mine, he noted, but a smelter, a concen- 
trating mill, a briquetting plant to utilize the flue dust, a rail- 
road, a town, streets, dwellings, schools. The picture did not 
seem to unfold to him gradually as such matters unfolded 
to others, but to appear in a flash, complete; and toward the 
realization of that picture from the beginning he desired to 
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move. The conception of the whole, moreover, did not seem 
to blur his vision of any part. Since the mine was in opera- 
tion, the next step was to build the smelter. Where was it to 
go? It would be logical to have it near the mine. But Chase 
Creek provided only an intermittent water supply. It must 
depend then on the San Francisco, below Clifton. That meant 
building ten miles of railroad. Very good, since it meant also 
the operation of the smelter every day in the year. He was 
resolved to have the most efficient smelter of its size in the 
world, and dreamed over the plans like an artist over a 
statue, revising the details a dozen times, and when at last 
he had them to his liking, sending them for criticism to the 
ablest mining engineers he knew. Within a month the smel- 
ter was under construction. 

Shannon stock rose to $10 a share, to $12, six times what 
the original subscribers had paid. “People here,” Thompson 
wrote his brother from New York in May, 1901, “are be- 
coming very much excited.” They were excited not only 
about the Shannon. Wall Street, and with it the investing 
public, was on a fresh speculative spree. The reélection of 
McKinley had changed the mood of the financial world al- 
most overnight. Capitalists throughout the country began to 
pour in their orders; prices of bonds and stocks shot upward. 
The public jumped into the market. The large operators, in- 
cluding the Standard Oil group and such daring manipula- 
tors as James R. Keene, ruthless and saturnine, found the 
game to their taste and played it with the slashing vigor of 
a robber baron wielding a two-hand sword. There was a new 
rush to purchase industrial and transportation companies at 
fabulous prices and consolidate them in “trusts” capitalized 
far above even the inflated values at which the individual 
companies had been acquired, culminating in the formation 
of the United States Steel Corporation with its capitalization 
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of a billion. It seemed as though the American people had, 
for the first time, discovered the resources and the promise 
of their country and were discounting the future, The ex- 
perts became as frenzied as the amateurs, In the struggle of 
Hill and Harriman for the control of the Northern Pacific 
the mania reached its peak. The duel convulsed the stock 
market, prices collapsed, the ecstatic mood went out in panic. 
"The revulsion of feeling was like the shock of an earthquake. 
"There was a violent recovery, a violent relapse, a fresh re- 
covery. 

Timidly, the public returned to the market and the revel 
was resumed. In the general boom, Amalgamated Copper 
had lagged. The secretiveness of its officials, the attacks 
which Heinze was making upon the company in Montana, 
the general sense that something somewhere was rotten, had 
kept the stock around par in spite of the high price of cop- 
per and the increasing demand. But when, amid fresh trum- 
petings, two of the greatest mines in Butte were taken into 
the Amalgamated and the capitalization was increased by 
$80,000,000—fourteen times the capitalized value of the 
properties acquired—the hungry public rushed once more to 
buy. Keene, fresh from a successful campaign in behalf of 
United States Steel, took charge of the market and by bril- 
liant manipulation drove the stock to 130. 

The Shannon shone in reflected glory and rose to 17. 
Thompson began once more to dream dreams and talked of 
100. Copper stood at 1914 cents a pound. But when, in Sep- 
tember, McKinley was assassinated, the backers of the Amal- 
gamated threw their speculative holdings on the market and 
began to beat down the price. They cut the dividend which, 
earlier, they had intimated was to be increased. The news| 
papers, which had been filled with praises of the Amalga- 
mated properties while the magnates were “bulls,” now that 
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they were “bears” presented one item of bad news after an- 
other. A second time the company cut the dividend. Then, 
suddenly, it withdrew its support from the price of copper, 
and it sank to 11 cents a pound. Amalgamated fell to 90, to 
60, to 33. The disaster took its toll in every town in the 
country. The disruption of homes, the dislocation of human 
lives was like the aftermath of a major battle. Wall Street 
estimated that the Standard Oil group, on the meteoric rise, 
the catastrophic fall, had gathered in between fifty and eighty 
millions.* 


4 


In the general crash, Shannon tumbled to 8. With copper 
at 11 cents, the smelter failed to pay expenses and was shut 
down. Thompson sustained his associates’ failing hopes; and, 
far from proposing retrenchment, urged the construction of 
a concentration plant to provide the smelter with enough 
concentrates to turn the red ink blue. His faith in the Shan- 
non never wavered. “Don’t get downhearted,” he wrote his 
brother. “We are going to come out all right, only we are 
going to have to wait longer and work harder.” Whereupon, 
undismayed by the fluctuating fortunes of one enterprise, he 
boldly launched another. A mile from the Shannon he se- 
cured four hundred acres and organized the Coronado Min- 
ing Company with a capitalization of $3,000,000 and himself 
as president. The mine was promising, but the public, having 
been twice bit by the Amalgamated, was coy toward all 
mining ventures, and, with Shannon stock falling, even the 
Thompson clientele was, as one broker expressed it, “pretty 
damn bilious.” 

* Henry Clews, “Wall Streets Wild Speculation, 1900-1904,” Cosma- 


politen, August, 1904. Henry George, Jr., “Modern Methods of Finance,” 
Pearson's, January, 1904. C. W. Barron, More They Told Barron, p. 80- 
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"Thompson was active day and night, With Carter, Alvord 
and a number of other new friends who had decided, as one 
of them put it, that he was not as “slow” as he looked, he 
formed the W. B. Thompson Company for the purchase and 
sale of mining stocks. He moved to Boston, the one market 
where the speculator in coppers basked in a congenial atmos- 
phere. The conservative old hotel, where he settled himself 
with his family, lacked the splendor of the frame in which he 
had chosen to exhibit himself on his arrival in New York; 
but he was content. New England had been friendly to him 
during his school days and Boston had been the object of 
many gay invasions. He had friends there, old and new, who 
welcomed him. 

People meant much to him, his family first of all. His 
daughter Margaret was five now, and he was her slave. He 
had his own troop of pigmies to charm her, always just out 
of sight. “Hocus pocus conjurocus,” was a familiar call to 
magic that would bring gleaming pennies dropping mys- 
teriously out of the curtains. He was, for all his hard practi- 
cality in his business relations, deeply sensitive in matters 
touching his family. His wife was frequently ill and the 
physician complained that every ailment of hers meant two 
patients. He seemed, with his heavy body, his bald head, the 
twinkle in his eyes, his boyish passion for practical jokes, so 
easy-going, even in his ordinary business relationships, that 
few suspected the intensity of his emotional life. 

His financial situation, meanwhile, like the Shannon’s, was 
none too cheering. The Thompson Investment Company in 
Butte was barely solvent and was kept from the sheriff only 
by the brokerages which Thompson earned and by a series of 
loans and counter loans which were legitimate but bewilder- (d 
ing to follow. He had need those days of whatever histrionic 
ability he possessed to put up the "bold and prosperous 
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front" which, as he had once written his father, seemed es- 
sential to success in a world in which each man was out for 
himself. 

Meanwhile, like every other finander, he was dreaming 
of a consolidation. Two companies beside the Shannon con- 
trolled valuable properties on the Shannon hill. One was 
controlled by Scotch capitalists, the other by a group of Eng- 
lish financiers. Thompson himself had the Coronado and a 
block of other claims known as the San José. The middle of 
April, 1903, in a storm which added nothing to his physical 
well-being, Thompson sailed for London. He wanted an op- 
tion on 100,000 shares of the English company’s stock, which 
would give him control. The gentleman who was in charge 
had been described to him as a “mighty bright fellow and 
sharp as tacks” with whom a negotiator would do well to 
“keep his eyes peeled”; but he appeared amenable and prom- 
ised to close the deal in Arizona in midsummer. 


5 


Again and again that year Thompson went to Clifton. 
The possibilities fascinated him, and he loved the wild coun- 
try. A part of its charm to him was that it was still, in a sense, 
frontier. Montana might be barbarous in its political moral- 
ity and men might do dark deeds two thousand feet under— 
ground in the billion-dollar mountain, but the romance of 
the border had faded into the light of common day. Arizona 
had still the freshness of its untamed youth. The lurid glo— 
ries of Tombstone were twenty years in the past; for fifteen 
years, the terrorism of the Apaches had been only a legend. 
But Arizona remained incorrigibly, beautifully youthful. It 
was a strange quality, beyond analysis and dissection, im— 
parted in a moment of benevolence by the satiric spirits 
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which watch over the American commonwealth. After thirty 
years, the peculiar quality would still be apparent, baffling 
and inspiriting, and chanting boyishly of empire. 

Clifton was crass and elemental, all brilliance or all gloom, 
as the watercourse that ran along Ticklebelly Alley was dust 
or flood, a strip of desert one day, 2 deadly torrent the next, 
sweeping houses, railroad tracks and human creatures before 
it. For Thompson, the harsh little town had the attraction 
that for the outdoor mind lies in all settlements where the 
contro! of law is still tenuous and the individual is dependent 
for his peace and safety on his own judgment and courage, 
The passing of twenty-odd years had not quenched in him 
a certain romantic zest for danger which Virginia City had 
kindled. Clifton gave him the opportunity to be a boy again, 
and he loved it. 

On one of his visits to the Shannon, early in 1903, the 
chief engineer, Rollo Watson, who had succeeded Wiseman, 
told him that the operatives of the English company were 
taking ore out of the Shannon’s veins. Thompson knew the 
history of Heinze’s raids under the sanction of the “apex 
theory”—permitting a company to follow beyond the lateral 
bounds of its claim a vein which came to the surface within 
the limits of its legal patent—and in order to forestall liti- 
gation had already made agreements with the adjoining com- 
panies to waive extralateral rights. He had counted on the 
consolidation of all the companies for the elimination of any 
conflict of interest. But when, with the negotiations uncom- 
pleted, he found that the engineers of the English company 
were still mining ore which, he was convinced, belonged to 
the Shannon, he appealed to the courts for an injunction, 
pending a judicial settlement of the issue. 

His action started hornets buzzing. A number of local 
residents who had invested in the English company had al- 
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ready been made uneasy by rumors of the proposed combina- 
tion, knowing something of the ways of high finance in 
squeezing out stockholders. Thompson, making a general 
reconnaissance one day of the Shannon acreage, received 
word from the managers of the other company that he would 
set foot beyond a certain line at the risk of his life. Other 
sinister messages came to him in quick succession. He paid 
no attention to them. 

One morning, when he was again on the hills, he noticed 
a number of men armed with shotguns posted along the dis- 
puted border. When the noon whistle blew, the sentinels, 
one after another, entered a mess house nearby. Thompson 
started to follow. The only guard remaining advanced, both 
hands upon his rifle. “I’m sorry, Mr. Thompson,” he said 
courteously, “I’ve got orders not to let you come on this 
claim.” 

“That’s too bad. I was just going over to your boarding 
house to get a drink of water.” 

The guard, a little dazed at the boldness of the proposal, 
let the butt of his rifle sink to the ground. “Oh, hell,” he ex- 
claimed. *Go on over.” 

The guards, seated at the long table, stared blankly at 
Thompson as he entered the room. The drinking water was 
in a large water bag which hung behind the table, and to 
reach it he had to walk almost entirely around the hostile 
company. He drank his fill and as he strode back to the 
door, past the rifles leaning against the wall, greeted the 
men cheerily. They looked sheepish and made no gesture 
toward their guns. 

If Thompson was inclined to feel that he had called the 
enemy’s bluff, he found occasion to change his mind. One 
day, not long after, he was in the post office at Clifton with 
the local manager of the Shannon Copper Company when 2 
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notorious bad man named Stocking entered. He was a burly 
ex-convict with an ugly chin and a cropped-off mustache, 
the night watchman of the rival company. Ás he caught 
sight of Thompson, his hand fell on the revolver at his belt. 
Thompson’s companion reached for his own gun. Neither 
drew. A few days later, meeting Stocking at the railroad sta- 
tion, Thompson noted once more that the man's hand went 
to his gun. But again he failed to draw. The Montanan found 
all this eminently entertaining. 

Late in July, at Tombstone, the hearing on the injunction 
was held. Tombstone lay like a thread of foam in a vast, 
gray, undulant sea. Her prosperous days were long in the 
past; the heroes and the villains of her gaudy nights were 
scattered, "The population had shrunk from fifteen thousand 
to six hundred; but time had barely tempered the violence 
of the little town. The saloons still did business day and 
night, and the roulette wheels clicked as before. 

"Thompson, arriving with a score of witnesses, went to the 
only lodging house, kept by a termagant whose temper was 
famous. It was said that when one of her boarders had com- 
plained that the steak was tough she had clutched the meat 
and thrown it on the floor, kicked it and stamped on it, then 
flung it back on the plate, and drawing a gun, roared, *You 
kicked about the steak being tough. Now eat it!? The man 
ate it. “I’ve got another score to settle with you. Come along 
with me. We're going to get married." They were married 
that day. Rumor had it that he had subsequently committed 
suicide, but that was only Tombstone’s conception of a happy 
ending. 

The fiery lady made Thompson and his company stand in 
a line, scrutinized them, and assigned them to their rooms. 
That evening, when one of the members of the party lay 
reading in bed, she stormed into the room and with words 
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unwashed and fragrant blew out the lamp. “What do you 
mean, reading in my bed? I rented you this bed to sleep in, 
not to read inl? When, the next afternoon, the same man, 
drowsy from the midsummer heat, flung himself on his pal- 
let for a nap, she was upon him like a hawk. The bed was 
his for the night, she said, not for the day. 

The injunction for which Thompson and his host of wit- 
nesses had invaded Tombstone was promptly granted. As he 
was having dinner with a friend that night, he received word 
from the Jezebel who was his hostess that she wished to see 
him, His answer that he would come by and by did not sat- 
isfy her. The messenger returned with the word that she 
wanted to see him at once. He obeyed. “I’m told,” cried the 
lady, “that you're intendin’ to leave by the five o'clock train. 
Are you countin’ on my stayin’ up for you to pay your bill?” 
He assured her hastily that he had no such intention, and 
settled his account forthwith. 

The English capitalist arrived to conclude the negotiations 
for the consolidation but, in the atmosphere of opposition 
among his local stockholders, lost his courage. Thompson 
thereupon brought suit against the offending company. His 
chief lawyer was a brilliant black sheep of a Knickerbocker 
family of New York, a man of learning and power, doomed 
by a fateful weakness to futility in a raucous mining town. 
He drank seldom but when he drank at all he drank for a 
month. There was a tale in Clifton of an uncertain walk 
homeward and a soliloquy before the temporary footbridge 
of loose boards set on anchored barrels in the river bed. 
“Judge, if you cross on these boards, you will fall in and get 
wet all over. If you walk through, you will get wet only up 
to your waist.” So he plunged in. 

Early in August Thompson was back in the East. When a 
month later he was about to return to Arizona for the final 
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preparations for the lawsuit, he revealed to his wife, not with- 
out a certain boyish satisfaction, that his life had been threat- 
ened. She pleaded with him not to go, but he would not 
listen. She appealed to his partners, who added their protest 
to hers. He compromised by agreeing to accept a bodyguard. 

At El Paso he engaged a Texas ranger to keep an eye on 
the only man of whom he had any apprehension, the watch- 
man, Stocking. Thompson’s contract with the ranger was odd, 
but quite specific. So long as there was no shooting, he was 
to pay him $300 a month; when the shooting began, the 
salary was to be increased to $500. In case the ranger was 
killed, Thompson was to pay his widow $50 a month for 
life; if the ranger “got in trouble,” which meant the peni- 
tentiary, he was to “see him through,” whatever that might 
mean. The ranger preceded him to Clifton, bought some 
stock in the opposing company and, before Thompson him- 
self arrived, was rooming with the principal object of his 
attention. 

"Thompson was not long at Clifton before he became con- 
scious of an effort to intimidate him, Every morning, when 
he climbed aboard the “side door Pullman” to go to the 
Shannon, Stocking was at the station watching him. Once or 
twice "Thompson saw his hand fall on the gun, but while 
Stocking watched Thompson, the ranger watched Stocking, 
his hand in his coat pocket, his finger on the trigger. One 
morning Stocking boarded the train. This was a new devel- 
opment. As the man took a seat in the rear of the little car, 
"Thompson saw the ranger, his hand still in his pocket, slip 
quietly into the adjoining seat. 

As Thompson was walking from his house to the town the 
following day, he heard a voice behind the fence of the base- 
ball park, speaking his name. He stepped inside the ball- 
ground. His bodyguard was there. “I just want to tell you, 
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he said, “that I reckon PH kill Stocking this afternoon." 

"Thompson gave an exclamation of dismay. *Oh, no, you 
mustn't do that." 

*[ believe he is on to me, and if I don't kill him, hell 
kill me.” 

“No, no. I hired you to prevent shooting, not to shoot.” 
That night he packed his ranger off for El Paso. There- 
after, he went about his business unguarded and unarmed; 
but at night he had a chair at each side of his bed, and a re- 
volver on each chair. 


6 


The trial of Thompson’s suit was held in Solomonville, 
some sixty miles southeast of Clifton. Solomonville lay in the 
valley, a group of scattered adobe houses set in a broad plain 
made fertile by the waters of the Gila. Here, in contrast to 
Clifton’s mountainous wastes, were green grass and shade 
trees, voluminous cottonwoods and domestic looking pepper 
trees. Here, too, were saloons and all the fixin's. For so- 
briety and the fruits of virtue, indeed, you looked elsewhere. 
But Solomonville had the angels with her at dawn and dusk, 
advancing out of the rapt mystery of the mountain ranges on 
either side with a beauty and a beneficence which no town on 
earth deserved; least possibly Solomonville. 

The Englishman’s lawyer was a certain Albert B. Fall, a 
typical territorial politician who was yet to take his place in 
history, such as it was. He was a tall, rough man, not notable 
for his scruples, but able, eloquent and powerful. Nightly, 
Thompson and this attorney played poker with him and the 
Englishman. A number of the anxious stockholders, consort- 
ing in a neighboring saloon, one evening drew Thompson’s 
brother Ed, a gay-hearted young man in the middle twen- 
ties, into an argument which stirred feeling to a dangerous 
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pitch. "Thompson sent his brother back to Clifton and went 
to the saloon where the opposition was assembled. 

He found a “crap game" in progress, in charge of a man 
named Billy Hamilton, Clifton's constable, magistrate and 
jail keeper who operated the roulette wheel in Clifton's lead- 
ing saloon and held a kind of gambling concession at Solo- 
monville during the session of the court. Thompson felt the 
air become electric as he entered. 

He joined the game. Luck was with him and it was not 
long before the constable turned over his cup, signifying that 
the bank was broken. “Give me the game,” said Thompson. 
One after another the men threw the dice with him. He had 
an uncanny luck in games of chance and won over them all. 
He shoved the cup and the money toward the constable. 
“Take your game back,” he said. 

“Hell, no. It's yours." 

“Oh, no. I just ran it for you for a while.” 

That relieved the tension. He had spoken a language the 
Westerners understood, and they made no more trouble. 

The trial lasted for two sweltering weeks, with Thomp- 
son’s attorneys watching the jury, day and night, and a tame 
bobcat in the courtroom sharing the judge’s bench. Thomp- 
son lost the case. “That case was as ably presented as any- 
thing I ever listened to,” he remarked to Fall, adding jo- 
cosely, “If you let your people off at anything less than 
$5,000 you're not doing your duty by your profession.” 

A little later Fall drew him aside. “I want to thank you 
for that, Thompson. That son of a b—— from London has 
been bothering me for weeks to know what my bill was to 
be, and what you said gave me a chance to let him know.” 

But the little witticism proved expensive. When Thomp- 
son asked his lawyers for their bill, they admitted that the 
question had bothered them. *But we talked it over with 
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counsel on the other side and when we found that Judge 
Fall was going to charge the Englishman $5,000 we decided 
that we'd charge you the same.” 

For a man with a weakness for practical joking, the pwn- 
ishment for once perfectly fitted the crime. 


The Englishman after all concluded negotiations with 
Thompson for a merger of the two companies, and con- 
cluded them on terms which to Thompson seemed thor- 
oughly fair to the Arizona stockholders. But when at last 
the Englishman took his courage in his hand and faced hs 
wild men, they gave him a beating which caused his death. 

The Shannon survived the years of low-priced copper by 
virtue of efficient management and lived to pay ample divi- 
dends. The stock, in a fluctuating copper market, fell to 3 and 
rose again to 10 and 12. The 24,500 shares held by Thomp- 
son and his brothers paid their father's debts, put the 
Thompson Investment Company in a position to wind up its 
affairs with dignity and left the brother known as “Boulder” 
with some $70,000 in the bank, “nearly enough to retire on,” 
he gravely pointed out to a friend. He did retire from the 
Shannon, seeing new enterprises looming on the horizon and 


having no liking for the routine of administering what he 
had created. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The First Million 


1904-1906 


HE success of the Shannon brought Thompson some- 

thing more precious to a promoter even than cash in 
hand, namely, a following. All the early subscribers to the 
stock had quadrupled or quintupled their investments and 
regarded him with appropriate admiration. The times, he 
knew, were propitious. The speculative madness of 1901 had 
left the investing public for a year or two in the pensive 
mood which is the consequence of other excursions from so- 
briety, but had had no enduring effect in retarding the gen- 
eral expansion. The leaders in Wall Street were convinced 
that the familiar type of economic crisis had passed with the 
passing of the old century—certainly in the United States— 
and that for a generation at least nothing now could impede 
the march of prosperity.* The passion to consolidate showed 
no symptoms of satiety. Railroad magnates spent huge sums 
buying control of their competitors by land and sea, but 
even in a quiet market the public absorbed each new of- 
fering of stock. There were seasons of recession, but they 
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1907), 1913. 
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seemed merely the strong runner's moment of rest to catch 
his breath before he leaps forward with renewed energy. 

The country was on its toes. The discovery of gold in 
Alaska, a series of good harvests, the expansion of American 
exports, a heavy tide of immigration, had all served to stimu- 
late business. The Spanish War which had revealed America 
to the world had also revealed the world to Americans. The 
public mind was agitated with new ideas; Wall Street sniffed 
spices in the air; its captains dreamed of galleons. The easy 
victories by sea and land had tickled the national pride; the 
pushing out of American influence into the Caribbean and 
across the Pacific had given the average citizen a sense of spa- 
ciousness and power. He drew up no balance sheet on Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Panama; he merely 
recognized that the great powers of Europe had added a chair 
at their council table and asked him to sit down. The passion 
to create and to acquire, unsatisfied for almost a decade, ful- 
filled itself as never before. The imagination, moreover, had 
expanded with the country. Men wanted the grandiose thing, 
and, so long as an enterprise was big enough, were not in- 
clined to ask how sound it was, how honestly conceived, how 
ably managed, The public had a mind for buccaneering and 
admired the pirate chiefs who captured its industries and di- 
vided the loot, even while it railed at their acts. The chiefs, 
indeed, were immensely able. A people bent on economic 
expansion and not too sensitive as to who was hurt could 
scarcely have had more daring or more imaginative leaders 
than Morgan, Rockefeller and Rogers, Harriman, Carnegie 
and Hill; and no one expected conscience or statesmanship 
from freebooters. 

These men were of the line of Hawkins and Drake. The 
period, indeed, save for the arts, had an Elizabethan flavor, 
and even the arts, notably architecture, had their majestic, 
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upsoaring moments. There was the same sense of national 
integration, of widening horizons, of an empire in the mak- 
ing. There was also the Sovereign as focus and as inspiration 
of the new national ardor. 

"Theodore Roosevelt was both an effect and a cause; a 
symptom, a prophet, the four horses drawing the coach and 
the brakes upon the wheels. In his adventurousness, his bold- 
ness, his imperialism, his belief in force, his faith in the fu- 
ture of the country, his contempt for legal restraint, he ex- 
pressed with fidelity the popular mood. To that extent, he 
was one with the captains of industry whose piracies he de- 
nounced. But he possessed, in addition, a vision of the social 
structure which they appeared altogether to lack and an un- 
feigned warmth for the human creature which made him see 
society and the state in terms of flesh and blood. He believed 
in individual initiative, in the big undertaking; he asked no 
god to turn the clock back and wanted no little things merely 
because they were safe; but he insisted on a social order 
which would preserve the spirit of free enterprise—which the 
captains of industry demanded for themselves and did their 
best to withhold from others—and would prevent social up- 
heavals disastrous both to prosperity and liberty. 

He had, in 1904, been President three years and had fully 
dramatized his position: in the seizure of Panama and in the 
Alaska boundary arbitration, his affinity with the masters of 
railroads and finance; in the Northern Securities case, the 
settlement of the anthracite coal strike, his insistence on a 
social scheme more in keeping with modern ideas and aspira- 
tions than a cabal of Machiavellian despots. Wall Street 
growled at him, and gave him a vociferous welcome when 
he spoke at their Chamber of Commerce. He was, for good 
or ill (save for his vision) themselves talking—themselves as , 
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they wanted to be—and they cheered him and his homily; 
and with vigor, kindled at his own, returned to their con- 
solidations. - 


2 


With $50,000 in his pocket, Thompson moved back to 
New York in 1904. *The world, and this country in par- 
ticular, is on the eve of the greatest mining boom it has 
ever seen,” he told a friend. “Nobody knows where the 
lightning is going to strike, but my lightning rod is up. And 
I figure it’s got just as good a chance as the other fellow’s of 
being hit first.” 

Out of the West, he called his friend George Gunn of the 
days of the Dutchman’s Mine, and sent him exploring for 
prospects. Gunn, having in the Nevada gold rush of 1902 and 
1903 acquired more than the $40,000 which had once seemed 
to him the ultimate reward of honest endeavor, was no longer 
a rebel against the social order; but otherwise he was un- 
changed. He still chewed tobacco and spat liberally, indoors 
and out; his heart was still sensitive to men’s needs and 
women’s wiles; he still played Canfield, rather badly, and 
carried his liquor like a gentleman. He had recently become 
guardian of a convicted slayer, a fellow miner, who had 
killed a man in self-defense. The miner had refused to de- 
fend himself or engage a lawyer. “I knew you'd fx it up 
when you got back," he had said to Gunn, *and I was afraid 
Pd only ball you up.” The Governor of Montana had placed 
the man in Gunn's charge for life, with orders to report at 
intervals. The miner adored Gunn. All of Gunn’s friends 
felt, indeed, a peculiar devotion for him. Tall, slender, de- 
liberate, with his drooping mustache, his black derby hat, his 
long, black cigar, he was a type and symbol of the hard- 
living, simple-hearted Westerner; an almost perfect *rough 
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diamond,” as sentimental as a melodrama, as sage in his field 
as an Indian. Men said of him that he could smell copper a 
thousand feet underground. 

It was Gunn who gave Thompson his first hint of certain 
epochal proceedings at Bingham Canyon. Twenty miles east 
of Salt Lake City, at the end of a tenuous mining town that 
climbed up a winding gorge, a young man named Daniel C. 
Jackling was at grips with to-morrow. The promoters who 
had sent him to Bingham to study the commercial possibili- 
ties of its pyramid of porphyritic rock had scoffed at his re- 
port that its 2 per cent ore would justify mining operations if 
only they were grandiose enough. But Jackling recognized 
that the world's demand for copper would, within a brief 
period, exhaust the concentrated deposits of native copper and 
copper ore. Sooner or later, men must turn to the original 
repository of the metals, the mother matrix, the original rock 
magma from which, by her own cunning processes of leach- 
ing, precipitation and concentration, nature had developed the 
rich ore out of the disseminated chalcopyrite. Here was a 
huge dike of such magma, the largest ore body of any metal 
which had ever anywhere challenged the intelligence of man. 
Four years after his first visit, Jackling returned to Bingham 
with backers more venturesome, secured options and formed 
the Utah Copper Company. He sank no shafts. He drove 
tunnels at right angles to the gulch, crossed at 150 foot in- 
tervals by other tunnels. Inside his mountain, on successive 
levels, he platted the checkerboard of a city. 

The daring and scope of the undertaking caught Thomp- 
son's imagination. Since the days in Virginia City when he 
had melted tin cans for the solder, he had been fascinated 
by the possibilities of forcing the material which the experts 
rejected to yield him a profit. After three years of low prices, 
the value of copper was beginning to rise again. There was 
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a fortune for the daring even in 2 per cent ore. He sent Gunn 
out to look for other low-grade copper deposits. 


3 


An excited report from his friend brought Thompson his 
first news of Ely, Nevada. Ely was a minute hamlet, cran- 
nied in a gulch on the western side of what was, for that 
barren region, a singularly lovely valley. Underground 
waters gave it wide stretches of level pasture-land with here 
and there a swamp and blue patches of shallow water, framed 
in bulrushes. At the base of the mountains, east and west, 
were ranch houses looking like toys under their cottonwood 
trees. Cattle grazed on the level land. 

The town of Ely straggled up the gulch, a furnace in 
summer, a chimney for every arctic gale in winter; existing 
precariously on the purchases of a half dozen ranchers and a 
handful of miners scattered over the mountains roundabout. 
It had had its moment of prosperity during the Civil War 
when the discovery of rich silver veins in the White Pine 
range had brought a procession of prospectors; but the veins 
had pinched out and Ely ever since had lived the shadow 
life of a mining camp which has a future that stubbornly re- 
fuses to arrive. 

Gunn reported that a company called the New York and 
Nevada controlled properties two miles outside Ely whose 
tonnage appeared “as nearly unlimited" as was possible. The 
company had had labor troubles and was facing bankruptcy. 
If he was looking for a “big copper proposition,” here it was. 

Money was tight, security prices were low. Thompson 
hesitated. Meanwhile, a young mining engineer named Mark 
Requa, looking for business for his father’s moribund rail- 
road, eighty miles west of Ely, bought a number of copper 
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somewhere on guard over the widening interests, the mount- 
ing millions of the house of Guggenheim. The thing was 
colossal, mythical. One could imagine that an earlier age 
might have identified Meyer with the Sun God, and named 
the days of the week after his seven satellites. The family had 
a fearful concentration, an appalling efficiency. There was no 
black sheep among them, not one who reached out toward 
the sciences or hungered for the arts. All seven were finan- 
ciers, and if Simon gave a part of his energy to politics in 
Colorado, the divagation was more apparent than real. 'Their 
ubiquity was as appalling as their energy. Every new dis- 
covery anywhere in the world brought a Guggenheim to the 
scene ready to finish the prospecting, construct the engineer- 
ing works, manage a flotation of stock; and where a Guggen- 
heim was, there was scant room for anyone else. The progress 
of the clan was as the movement of a glacier. The Standard 
Oil—supposedly omnipotent—had stood out against it and 
been defeated. Men wondered, a little apprehensively, 
whether American institutions were altogether safe. 

The Guggenheims sent an engineer named Henry Krumb 
to examine the Nevada properties. Krumb was himself a phe- 
nomenon in concentration, a self-made young man of Ger- 
man extraction with all the German’s traditional thorough- 
ness, without a trace of the German's emotionalism. He was 
as objective and impersonal as a plumb line and when he 
praised the mines the Guggenheims purchased what Thomp- 
son had offered them. Thompson’s profit on the transaction 
was a little over $200,000. His wife urged him to retire, to 
“salt” the money away, to put it in bonds. But one needed 
money to make money, he pointed out. Would he need it 
all? If he would put half away, that alone would be a 
fortune. 


But he was already deep in other plans. He sent Gunn to 
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Ely to locate additional claims. A mile to the west of the 
Kimberley mines, beneath a wide shelf dotted with scrub 
cedar and luxuriant apple-green sage, Gunn found an ex- 
tensive body of low-grade ore in which the mineralized zone 
was a half mile in width and of indefinite length. At Thomp- 
son's suggestion he secured options not only on the mining 
claims but on every ranch within twenty-five miles which 
possessed any water. On the strength of these options, 
"Thompson formed a new company, the Cumberland-Ely with 
one million shares of stock at $5 par value. 


4 


It became evident shortly that the withered vine of shacks 
in Robinson Gulch known as Ely was about to enjoy the 
madness of a second burgeoning. The discovery of gold and 
silver, first at Tonopah, then at Goldfield, then at Bullfrog 
near the California border, had fixed on Nevada the hungry 
eyes of the world. Across the mountains from Eureka, ninety 
miles by stagecoach, two days’ travel, came a procession of 
miners, prospectors, land sharks and promoters. Ely blos- 
somed with saloons and dance halls, prostitutes, roulette 
wheels, and the little spurts of violent flame that spelled 
manslaughter. 

The town, unable to expand between the deep walls of 
the canyon, pushed out eastward. Once again, Thompson 
dreamed of a “second Butte.” He secured control of the Ely 
Town Site Company; established a water company, a light- 
ing plant; built a hotel; erected public buildings; laid out 
streets with sewers and electric lights. He liked to dream 
over the details of such a project, and poured money into it 
without stint. He bought the local newspaper, The White 
Pine News, and let its pages sing the glory of the city that 
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was to be. The atmosphere of a gold rush hung over the 
wind-swept squares of sagebrush and pavement. Lots sold at 
high prices. A map of the town hung in Thompson's office in 
New York, and once a month came fresh photographs dis- 
playing Ely’s unparalleled expansion. “Watch Ely grow!” 
was the slogan. Thompson read The White Pine News from 
the first page to the last and watched the growth of his desert 
child, thrilled at its prospects, amused at himself. 

Meanwhile, the Cumberland-Ely Company was develop- 
ing its properties, sinking shafts into widespread porphyry 
blankets 300 feet beneath the surface. The mines of the 
Nevada Consolidated too were humming with life. The com- 
pany was building a railroad, a smelter and a concentration 
mill. But it lacked the water for the elimination of the 98 per 
cent of waste material with the ore. To an engineer who ques- 
tioned the excellence of the Cumberland-Ely, Gunn replied 
sagely that there was more in “that situation” than met the 
eye. The fact was that the Cumberland-Ely controlled three- 
fifths of the available water supply, and therefore, regardless 
of its riches in copper, had a priceless water-value. Not hap- 
pily, the directors of the Nevada Consolidated yielded to the 
persuasions of reality and, in return for the Cumberland- 
Ely's water permitted the rival company to acquire a 50 per 
cent interest in the smelter, the concentrating plant, and the 
Northern Nevada Railroad. 

The mill and the smelter were built, not at Ely, but twelve 
miles to the north at a ranch known as McGill’s, for the en- 
gineers had decided that it would be cheaper to haul the ore 
the extra distance than to bring the water to Ely and fight 
damage suits over the effects of smelter fumes. The decision 
was a body-blow to Thompson’s dreams of a metropolitan 
Ely. “I guess Pd better stick to something I know,” he re- 
marked with a rueful grin. 
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But he didn't. His brother Jim—an attractive person, 
meant by nature and inclination to be a politician and forced 
by his father to be a business man—had become involved in 
large developments around Tacoma, in the state of Washing- 
ton; and Thompson went to his support. He bought control of 
a street car line, secured extensive water rights on the Nis- 
qually River, promoted real estate at American Lake, formed 
a company for the development of electric light and power. 
The Northwest, he was convinced, had a magnificent future, 
and the possibility of having a part in it excited him. 

Meanwhile, he was reaching out for new mining proper- 
ties to promote and haply to consolidate. In the mountains 
near Parral, Mexico, he secured control of two promising 
gold mines, the El Rayo and the Descubridora, combined 
them with a number of other properties controlled by the 
Mexican Corporation of America and proceeded to sell the 
stock. A young man in his office congratulated him on the 
interest it appeared to excite on the Curb. Thompson looked 
at him oddly. “You don’t know the other side of this.” If 
he had chosen to say more he might have told him that since 
mankind does not always recognize a good thing when it ap- 
pears on the horizon, it is well to create a little drama around 
it, an interest which may be fictitious but does no harm so 
long as the article offered is sound. The Stock Exchange 
frowned on the practice. 

Thompson did not mind its frowning. He was happy; he 
was in his element. He loved a game and he was sitting in, 
as the phrase went, on the greatest that his countrymen rec- 
ognized. There were greater games, but the average Ameri- 
can knew nothing about them. The man in the White House 
was playing a master hand in one of them, with the German 
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Emperor and a handful of Russian grand dukes, Japanese 
elder statesmen, British ministers of state and French politi- 
cians as dangerous adversaries. A Russian socialist, Lenin, 
with a Jew who called himself Trotsky, was trying his hand 
at a different and even larger game, organizing a Soviet of 
Workers’ Deputies in St. Petersburg to take advantage of an 
unsuccessful war with Japan and wring concessions out of a 
terrified Czar. In scattered laboratories men played the 
largest game of all, bending over their microscopes or, 
through bewildering mazes of glass tubing, pursuing spectral 
lights toward a remote and ever withdrawing god. There 
would come a time when these greater games would lure 
"Thompson. Meanwhile, he was content with the one in which 
he held a hand. 

The game was big enough in all conscience, luck was kind 
and men who had looked askance at him as merely another 
western plunger were beginning to speak of him as one of 
the “coming men.” He associated himself with a firm of for- 
eign exchange brokers, Schumacher & Co., at 25 Broad Street, 
as a man might marry to dramatize his solidity. For he was 
not a member of that Acadamy which was the dispenser of 
patents of respectability, New York's most expensive edu- 
cational institution, the Stock Exchange. He operated wholly 
on: the Curb, that floating market-place on Broad Street on 
which corporations too obviously speculative to survive the 
scrutiny of Listing Committees presented their wares. In the 
new office, an army of brokers, clerks, typists and telephone 
operators regarded him with a feeling blended of curiosity, 
affection and awe. Striding through the office or standing in 
the board-room with his head tilted and a cigar between his 
straight lips, he was a financier out of the story-books; but 
when, after a crowded day, he sat in a restaurant on New 
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Street with a dozen members of his office force, he was just 
the head of a family, placid and beaming. 

The kindliness, those days, was the predominant mood. 
He seemed never to be angry or rattled; he never *bawled 
out? anybody; he never even raised his voice. The fact that 
he was making money naturally affected his mood. The 
times were booming; everything he touched prospered, and 
all the sweetness that his Exeter friends had prized came 
to the surface and radiated. He seemed never too hur- 
ried to speak a teasing word to a telephone operator; old 
friends found a gusty welcome. But with strangers he cher- 
ished his time, and his office, like every good rabbit hole, 
had two exits. There was something boyish about him; even 
ingenuous. Yet he had a cold vein of calculation. “There is 
no use of my knowing so-and-so,” he said in a cynical mood 
to an associate. “He won't do me any good.” 

He loomed large in his frequent comings and goings. His 
sheer bulk was impressive. He weighed over two hundred 
pounds, but he gave the impression less of fat than of mass. 
His friends tried in vain to persuade him to take some form 
of exercise. He tried, in response to adjurations, to play golf, 
but it disturbed him when he played badly and he refused to 
take lessons. “You skinny fellows may need exercise,” he had 
a way of saying, “but we fat men don’t.” And he would butt 
his paunch against some slender friend and push him about 
the room, for he was strong. He was an enormous eater, con- 
suming enough for three men—on one occasion two Welsh 
rabbits before a nocturnal journey to Boston—and he smoked 
incessantly, as many as forty cigars a day, chewing the ends 
and throwing the half-length away. He generally carried a 
piece of plug tobacco in his vest pocket and now and again 
would cut off a piece with his pocketknife and happily indulge 
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the habit of the frontier. He was ready to bet with anyone 
on anything; and was a deadly practical joker. 

Thompson’s alliance with Schumacher & Co. was brief. 
Foreign exchange and mining proved incompatible and one 
June day there was an eruption and Thompson was en- 
sconced a few flights higher up in the same building with an 
important addition at his right hand, Charles F. Ayer, his 
attorney, a sunny-natured Californian, clear-headed and dis- 
interested; the only man he knew, Thompson said, who fin- 
ished thoroughly whatever he began. Visitors caught a sense 
of excitement in the air, of things happening, of larger things 
in the offing. 

Thompson was moving now with the strong tread of a man 
who feels sure of himself and has his goal before his eyes. 
His following was growing in numbers and in faith. “That 
man Thompson,” exclaimed an observer, “can sit and not 
say a word and sell more mining stock than anyone else in 
the country.” He was feeling the thrill of leadership. He was 
creating. On the Curb, below his windows, men were buy- 
ing and selling stocks of companies which, but for him, would 
not have existed, companies which represented natural wealth, 
machinery, knowledge, ingenuity, daring, labor. Those 
brokers hoarsely shouting at each other across the rumble 
of Broad Street were his puppets in the great game and 
danced as he willed to his piping. He sat at the telephone 
hour after hour, buying and selling, at as little as one-eighth 
of a point up or down, trading, trading. 'The game absorbed 
him. He liked occasionally to look down and see the com- 
motion some order of his had made. “Look at "em on the 
run." He developed a skill in handling the market which 
seemed to have its roots beyond the normal faculties in the 
submerged areas of instinct. He was the artist and the mar- 
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ket was his instrument and it amused him to play his tunes 
upon it. 

“T expect to be making a lot of money,” he remarked to 
a friend early in 1906, not without reason. His confidential 
clerk, Frank Holmes, bent-backed and serene, who had come 
from Butte to put his office in order, found stock certificates 
in every pigeon-hole in the vault and in Thompson’s roll-top 
desk, and pointed out to his new chief that he appeared to be 
worth about $1,000,000. 

Thompson smiled whimsically. “I always thought if I 
ever was worth a million I would quit.” But he was only 
getting ready to begin. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Nipissing 


1906 


HILE Thompson at Ely was reaching out for con- 

trol of the new Nevada copper deposits, mining his- 
tory was in the making in Canada, halfway between Toronto 
and Hudson Bay. Five miles west of Lake Temiskaming, a 
construction gang, building a roadbed for a railroad, set off a 
blast in a body of dark and stubborn rock. In the shower 
of fragments, a piece fell into the forge of the blacksmith 
of the party, who drew the attention of the foreman to the 
white substance trickling out under the heat of the fire. This 
was late in 1903. Some six or eight months later a metal 
broker in New York, named E. P. Earle, received a letter 
from Canada inquiring whether he knew of a market for 
cobalt ore. Earle became interested, since no cobalt had hith- 
erto been discovered on the American continent, and asked 
for further information. The incident had almost faded from 
his memory when, months later, he received word from a 
freight office asking him to remove a crate of paving stones 
which had for weeks lain there unclaimed. Earle caught his 
breath as he examined the huge slabs, for all were shot 
through with leaf silver. He sent the samples to the leading 
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assayer in New York who came to his office with excited eyes. 
“Do you know what's in those slabs?” Earle assumed that it 
was, in the main, cobalt with a bit of silver. “That stuff will 
run $5,000 or $6,000 to the ton!” 

Earle had his obvious reason for an appearance of indif- 
ference; but that night he was on his way to Canada. In a 
shack in the wilderness he made an agreement with the own- 
ers of the claims to purchase for a stated period all the cobalt 
ore they might produce. Three months later, in behalf of a 
syndicate of New York capitalists associated with the Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Earle purchased the claims of the 
Canadians, aggregating 846 acres, for $200,000. Thereupon, 
with Edmund C. Converse, president of the Bankers Trust 
Company, an odd adventurer named Captain Delamar and 
three or four others, he formed the Nipissing Mines Com- 
pany, with a capitalization of $6,000,000—thirty times the 
original investment—divided into 1,200,000 shares at $5 par. 

Early in 1906, Earle and his associates were ready to offer 
their stock to the public and looked about for someone to 
make a market for it. Thompson was suggested. Wall Street 
was skeptical of western mining promoters. Someone would 
have to look up this young man. In the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, Thomas W. Lamont—the Tom Lamont of the Exeter 
days—spoke the decisive word. “You don’t have to look him 
up,” he told Converse. “I’ve known him since 1887.” The 
engineer whom Thompson sent to Cobalt, as the new camp 
was known, came back prepared to invest half his worldly 
wealth in the mine. In March, 1906, Thompson went him- 
self to see what it had to offer. 

The new camp lay deep in the Canadian wilderness along 
the border of Cobalt Lake, three hundred and fifty miles 
north of Toronto. The snow lay heavily on the roofs of log 
cabins and jerry-built shacks, scattered about the gullies and 
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slopes of a stump-ridden area which a little over a year ago 
had been primeval forest. The town already had its thou- 
sands who had come by train, on horseback, on snowshoes 
and in canoes from lake to lake and down the shallow rivers. 
But the camp had none of the picturesque detachment from 
civilization which was characteristic of western mining towns. 
In Canada, it seemed, they ordered matters differently than 
in “the States.” There was no liquor in Cobalt, no dance hall, 
no gambling. The town, for all its fortune seekers, was or- 
derly, almost sedate. 

Thompson found that what he had been told of the riches 
surrounding the dreary, snow-bound town was colorless be- 
side the facts. The wealth was under his very eyes, and it was 
fabulous. The men who had asked him to find buyers for 
their stock had bought the mine for its cobalt which they 
needed in the production of nickel, and clearly had no con- 
ception of the value of their property. The ore lay so close 
to the surface that there was no need even of sinking shafts. 
In the open cuts he could touch the broad veins with his fin- 
gers; he trod on a surface exposure 6 to 28 inches wide and 
600 feet long, known as the Silver Sidewalk and guarded 
night and day. The cost of mining such ore was negligible, 
and some of it assayed $3,500 per ton. The thing was like a 
dream out of the Arabian Nights. 

Thompson agreed to launch Nipissing and took an option 
on 240,000 shares, to be purchased at the rate of 30,000 a 
month at $3.45 per share; with the understanding that in 
case he purchased the full amount before the first of Janu- 
ary, 1907, he should have the privilege of purchasing a fur- 


‘ther 360,000 shares at $4.90 per share. The total sum in- 
lved was $2,600,000. 
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Thompson began his campaign by engaging the services 
of two molders of public opinion, an able newspaperman 
named Starr Bullock, honest, genial and loyal, and a mining 
engineer—his name is immaterial—who had been a professor 
somewhere and made much of the fact that he was a Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society of London. The professor 
was pompous and had a weakness for alcohol, but his title and 
the Geographical Society were invaluable. Thompson sent the 
two to Cobalt, knowing that the Silver Sidewalk would stir 
them to the kind of dithyrambic madness which infects what- 
ever it meets. They returned with glowing eyes. Bullock, 
calling himself “specialist in mining news,” wrote a booklet, 
Cobalt and Its Silver Mines, in which he quoted the professor 
who was a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don in lyric praise of Nipissing. The professor wrote a learned 
report which Thompson sent broadcast, and, wherever a 
market was to be created, he exuded dignity, ardor and min- 
eralogy, under Bullock’s skillful guidance, until he became 
unbearable and Bullock sent him home. 

In May, Thompson offered the stock on the Curb at $4 a 
share. Trading was dull, for money was tight and silver was 
an unfamiliar element in Wall Street’s mental operations. 
Thompson, trading on his own account, gave the market a 
semblance of activity pending the effect of a cumulative 
propaganda upon the sensitive surface of the gambling mind. 
Bullock, as special correspondent of the New York Sun, 
sent stories at intervals under a Cobalt date line, chanting 
the glories of Nipissing. “The silver is here, millions of 
it. - The richest ores of their kind. . From one ledge 
als $300,000 . . . and the vein garing wider and richer 
as it goes down. . . .” Intoxicating words, doubly intoxi- 
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cating because they were true. The editor of Harper's Weekly 
paid Bullock $250 for an illustrated story of Cobalt—and 
Nipissing—which was worth thousands to his employer. Bul- 
lock brought the check dutifully to Thompson who waved 
it aside and set him down on the books for 1,000 shares of 
Nipissing to boot. 

Thompson in his enthusiasm was himself no mean propa- 
gandist. He knew the value of what Cape Cod calls a “Portu- 
gee lawyer,” the man who must always be talking about 
something and will advance any cause to supply him with 
material for jabber. He made friends with the financial re- 
porters and the brokers on the Curb and gave this man and. 
that a personal stake in Nipissing’s fortunes by setting aside 
for him the profits of a possible advance. It was an ancient 
game and Thompson missed no tricks. 

Wall Street began to bubble with tales of Cobalt's riches. 
"Thompson, confident that there had never been a mine which 
“showed off? better than Nipissing, said to Bullock early in 
June, “Get me a private car. I’m going to take some of these 
fellows into camp. Get me two cars.” Bullock was to direct 
the expedition. He pleaded lack of experience. Thompson 
looked at him with a quizzical smile. *You know how to 
spend money, don't you?? Bullock grinned. Forty brokers 
viewed the wonders of Cobalt through a haze of faint but 
unbroken inebriation. Other junkets followed as the summer 
advanced, each accompanied by a chorus of lyric press re- 
ports. There was scarcely a broker of consequence in Wall 
Street who did not have the opportunity himself to tread, a 
little unsteadily, Cobalt's Silver Sidewalk. 
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Nipissing rose, by the end of July, to 514. A special divi- 
dend was declared. The stock advanced to 6, to 7. And now 
the mine itself, as though impatient with man’s clumsy ef- 
forts to exploit its wonders, thrust itself violently into the 
intricate game. The engineers began to report new strikes, 
each richer than the one before and almost at the “grass 
roots.” The stock jumped to 974. The grizzled ex-sea- 
captain, Delamar, who had been delighted to dump the 
greater part of his stock into Thompson’s lap at $3.45, hun- 
prily bought it back at 10. By the middle of September the 
shares stood at 1176. 

From Cobalt came the news of the discovery of a vein 
such as had never before been known in any mine anywhere, 
running from $10,000 to $18,000 a ton, in form resembling 
a gigantic wave about to break. Men spoke of values in sight 
of $10,000,000, of $25,000,000. Bonanza! The Curb became 
delirious. Nipissing rose to 15 on September 18th, to 1854 
on the twentieth, to 2014 a week later, six times what Thomp- 
son had paid for it. The whole list of mining shares felt the 
effect and sprang to life. If Nipissing could rise 500 per cent 
in eight weeks, why not other mining stocks also? Nevada 
Consolidated, which Thompson had bought at 12, went to 
23; Cumberland-Ely, which he had launched at 5, touched 
14. A stock called Mohawk Copper, which had started the 
previous summer at 40 cents, rose to $18, an increase of 
4,500 per cent. 

But Nipissing remained the favorite. Thompson saw the 
danger of a runaway market and flung stock to the buyers 
to retard the advance. But there was no stopping the up- 
ward surge. The public appeared to have discovered the 
mining field for the first time and ran breathless to invest. 
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Day after day, a quarter of a million shares changed hands 
on the New York Curb. Philadelphia caught the fever. Pitts- 
burgh followed. In San Francisco and Salt Lake City trading 
reached such proportions that mining exchanges closed to 
allow brokers to catch up with their orders. In Goldfield, 
Nevada, men traded by the light of the moon. Boston cast 
her coppers aside to deal in Nipissing; Toronto and Montreal 
gambled as never before. Nipissing was the magic word in 
London, in Berlin, in Calcutta, in Hongkong. 

The earnings of the mine, which had been $100,000 a 
month in June, were double that figure in September; and 
the Wall Street Journal predicted the year's earnings at 
$4,000,000, or $3 a share. The stock leaped to 2212, to 24, 
to 25. Men took their money from savings banks, women 
mortgaged their houses. Everywhere the talk was of mines, 
of strikes, of this one and that who had won incredible sums. 
The craze seemed to affect the most stolid and respectable. 
It touched messenger boys, doctors, lawyers, ministers, states- 
men, school-teachers. Bank presidents bought Nipissing not 
knowing whether it produced copper, or what. 

Thompson was at his desk literally night and day, with a 
half dozen telephones, buying, selling; now depressing the 
market, now supporting it, now for a few hours holding it 
steady, now letting the public have its will with it. His 
luncheon was a sandwich and a glass of milk, eaten in hi: 
office; and when he went at all to his rooms in the Spence 
Arms Hotel, he was too exhausted to speak. But he woulc 
rise at four in the morning and drive about Central Park ir 
his motor-car to clear his mind. When a friend protestec 
against such straining of his constitution, he answered, “The 
things of my life are happening right now.” 

Day after day, he watched the jumping, gesticulating fig- 
ures on the street below his office windows, and directed hi: 
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forces. By the time Nipissing reached 20, he had sold 300,- 
000 shares of the 600,000 he had secured under his option, 
but he retained the balance. He knew the property; it was 
more than an object of speculative madness; its wealth was 
beyond calculation. If in some way its future might be secured 
and that security dramatized, there was no telling how high 
the stock would go. His mind turned toward the Guggen- 
heims. Earle, Delamar and their associates still held 400,000 
shares of the stock. If the Guggenheims should take over 
those shares, nothing could shake Nipissing. Daniel and 
Murry Guggenheim agreed to send John Hays Hammond to 
report upon the mine. 

Hammond's name was the richest bait in the mining in- 
dustry. Apart from the fame he had won in the Jameson raid 
in South Africa and his reputation as the greatest mining 
engineer in the world, tales of a salary of $1,000,000 a 
year were enough to daze the investing public. Thompson 
took him and his staff on a junket to Cobalt with George 
Gunn as an incidental guest and Starr Bullock, once more, as 
master of ceremonies. Bullock informed himself through 
secret sources of Hammond’s dearest tastes, and the great 
man purred in gastronomic satisfaction. Thompson himself 
guided him through the splendors of the Nipissing and took 
him to walk upon the Silver Sidewalk. Hammond and his 
experts were obviously impressed. But Gunn, who inspected 
the property unguided, looked dreamy when Thompson met 
him again on the private car. “What do you think of it?” 
"Thompson asked. 

Why,’ Gunn answered, “I think PH have you sell my 
Shares when I get back." 

This was ominous. “What are you going to tell Ham- 
mond?” 

‘Well,” Gunn said, “it is only about a year since I was 
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Day after day, a quarter of a million shares changed hands 
on the New York Curb. Philadelphia caught the fever. Pitts- 
burgh followed. In San Francisco and Salt Lake City trading 
reached such proportions that mining exchanges closed to 
allow brokers to catch up with their orders. In Goldfeld, 
Nevada, men traded by the light of the moon. Boston cast 
her coppers aside to deal in Nipissing; Toronto and Montreal 
gambled as never before. Nipissing was the magic word in 
London, in Berlin, in Calcutta, in Hongkong. 

'The earnings of the mine, which had been $100,000 a 
month in June, were double that figure in September; and 
the Wall Street Journal predicted the year's earnings at 
$4,000,000, or $3 a share. The stock leaped to 2275, to 24, 
to 25. Men took their money from savings banks, women 
mortgaged their houses. Everywhere the talk was of mines, 
of strikes, of this one and that who had won incredible sums. 
The craze seemed to affect the most stolid and respectable. 
It touched messenger boys, doctors, lawyers, ministers, states- 
men, school-teachers. Bank presidents bought Nipissing not 
knowing whether it produced copper, or what. 

"Thompson was at his desk literally night and day, with a 
half dozen telephones, buying, selling; now depressing the 
market, now supporting it, now for a few hours holding it 
steady, now letting the public have its will with it. His 
luncheon was a sandwich and a glass of milk, eaten in his 
office; and when he went at all to his rooms in the Spencer 
Arms Hotel, he was too exhausted to speak. But he would 
rise at four in the morning and drive about Central Park in 
his motor-car to clear his mind. When a friend protested 
against such straining of his constitution, he answered, “The 
things of my life are happening right now.” 

Day after day, he watched the jumping, gesticulating fig- 
ures on the street below his office windows, and directed his 
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forces. By the time Nipissing reached 20, he had sold 300,- 
000 shares of the 600,000 he had secured under his option, 
but he retained the balance. He knew the property; it was 
more than an object of speculative madness; its wealth was 
beyond calculation. If in some way its future might be secured 
and that security dramatized, there was no telling how high 
the stock would go. His mind turned toward the Guggen- 
heims. Earle, Delamar and their associates still held 400,000 
shares of the stock. If the Guggenheims should take over 
those shares, nothing could shake Nipissing. Daniel and 
Murry Guggenheim agreed to send John Hays Hammond to 
report upon the mine. 

Hammond's name was the richest bait in the mining in- 
dustry. Apart from the fame he had won in the Jameson raid 
in South Africa and his reputation as the greatest mining 
engineer in the world, tales of a salary of $1,000,000 a 
year were enough to daze the investing public. Thompson 
took him and his staff on a junket to Cobalt with George 
Gunn as an incidental guest and Starr Bullock, once more, as 
master of ceremonies. Bullock informed: himself through 
secret sources of Hammond's dearest tastes, and the great 
man purred in gastronomic satisfaction. Thompson himself 
guided him through the splendors of the Nipissing and took 
him to walk upon the Silver Sidewalk. Hammond and his 
experts were obviously impressed. But Gunn, who inspected 
the property unguided, looked dreamy when Thompson met 
him again on the private car. “What do you think of it?” 
"Thompson asked. 

“Why,” Gunn answered, “I think Pll have you sell my 
shares when I get back." 

This was ominous. “What are you going to tell Ham- 
mond?” 

“Well,” Gunn said, “it is only about a year since I was 
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working for him. I shall have to tell him just how I feel, 
if he asks me, because he used to be my chief.” 

"Thompson knew that Hammond had ample confidence in 
his experts and in his own professional judgment, but he 
knew also that he respected hunches and was influenced by 
the opinions of men who had been miners themselves. Gunn 
suspected nothing of the swift calculations behind the smiling 
mask of his friend. Thompson was thinking that it would be 
well if Hammond found no opportunity to put the dangerous 
question to George Gunn. The train which was to bear them 
away from Cobalt was waiting for the final whistle. Thomp- 
son intended to accompany Hammond to Ottawa to see the 
governor-general, Earl Grey, a friend of Hammond's South 
African days. Gunn would leave the train at North Bay on 
the Canadian Pacific and go westward. “(Come on, George,” 
he said suddenly, throwing a pack of cards on the table. 
“We'll have a big game.” 

Canfield was Gunn’s peculiar weakness. As the other mem- 
bers of the party crowded round, Thompson ran up the 
stakes. Hour after hour they played, tense and excited. They 
were still playing when, five hours after they had left Cobalt, 
the train drew into the station at North Bay; and Gunn was 
the poorer by $3,600. 

Hammond had no opportunity to ask Gunn the fatal ques- 
tion. In Ottawa next morning, when Thompson, mindful of 
Gunn’s request, remarked incidentally to Hammond that he 
was calling his New York office on the telephone, Hammond 
asked him to put in his order for 10,000 shares of Nipissing. 
Thompson transmitted both orders with glee in his heart; 
and sent Gunn a princely fur coat as a memento. 

Meanwhile, Wall Street buzzed with rumors and the 
stock, which had receded to 22, jumped to 2534. Isaac Gug- 
genheim denied absolutely and in detail that the prodigious 
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family was investing in Nipissing. It had never thought of 
such 2 thing. But Isaac proved to be either misinformed or 
elaborately subtle. A week after his declaration, the Guggen- 
heims took an option on 400,000 shares at $25 a share, and 
paid $2,500,000 as the first of four installments. The option, 
ran the Guggenheims’ announcement, had been exercised on 
the advice of the great John Hays Hammond who had said 
that although there was not $30,000,000 of ore “opened up 
in the mines,” there was not the slightest doubt that the mine 
would produce far more. The figure itself was an invitation. 

The public fairly jumped out of the water to seize the 
bait. In the course of a wild week, Nipissing rose to 3374. 

One morning, Mrs. Thompson unfolded the New York 
Herald, and gave an exclamation. “How silly the news- 
papers are!” 

«Whats up now?” 

‘Efere’s a story that says you've made five millions!” 

Her husband said, “It’s true.” 


4 


Nipissing at 3376 marked the peak of the delirium. There 
were rumors that the factors which had manipulated the rise 
of the stock were selling their holdings. The price slid to 
28, to 27. 

On the last day of November, Daniel Guggenheim asked 
Thompson to meet him for a conference. There was some 
question regarding the titles to the Nipissing properties, he 
said, and before he and his brother paid the second install- 
ment they wished to discuss the possibility of a modification 
of the option, or, at the least, an extension. The truth was 
that the titles, which were crown patents, were unassailable. 
Some of the Guggenheim engineers, however, had discovered 
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by drilling that the famous Bonanza vein pinched out at a 
depth of twenty feet, and the Guggenheim brothers, disre- 
garding the riches in fifty other lodes, had lost their heads. 

Thompson communicated with Converse who sought at 
once to get in touch with Delamar; but that crafty sea-faring 
man, smelling a rat, had dumped his stock on the market, 
gone short, in addition, and temporarily removed himself 
from the field. Converse and his associates would not consent 
to an extension of the option partly because such compliance 
might be regarded as an admission that the title was de- 
fective, partly because they had themselves had news of the 
failing of the famous vein. They met the threat against 
the title by offering the Guggenheims 2 large sum as guaran- 
tee against loss through litigation. It was refused. 

The following morning, the representatives of the con- 
tending parties were already deep in debate when, at ten 
o'clock, Thompson, who was needed for the concluding nego- 
tiations, arrived in the office of the Guggenheims’ attorneys. 
He was asked to wait in the library. 

Trinity Church chimed ten-thirty. Thompson sent word 
to the lawyers reminding them that he was waiting. There 
was no answer. He became apprehensive. The time drew near 
to eleven, and again he sent word into the conference room. 
It was Saturday; the market would close at noon; he was 
still holding 80,000 shares of Nipissing, and a hitch in the 
negotiations would throw the market into disorder. 

At eleven o'clock, with only one hour left for action, he 
rushed to his office and sent orders to a half dozen brokers to 
sell Nipissing. That day his associates for once saw him ex- 
cited. Nipissing broke to 2234, but when noon struck he had 
sold all his own shares, and much of the holdings of his 
friends. That afternoon the Guggenheims relinquished the 
option, forfeiting, by the terms of the agreement, 60,000 
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of the total of 100,000 shares which they had acquired on 
payment of the first installment. 

All day Sunday, Thompson labored to restore the shat- 
tered morale in the Nipissing directorate but all except 
Earle and Delamar were in panic and Delamar was still 
keeping out of reach. Monday morning the Curb was frantic. 
Everyone was dumping Nipissing on the market and agile 
brokers sold the stock at one price im the center of the 
seething mob, and at another, a minute later, at the edges. 
Rumors of plots and stratagems filled the air. The stock 
broke that day to 16; the next to 1434; then to 14, to 12. 

The Guggenheims issued a statement offering to refund 
any losses suffered by investors who had purchased the stock 
through their company: an act of apparent altruism which in- 
spired the New York Times to publish an editorial entitled 
“The Moral Law in Wall Street,” hailing, a little prema- 
turely, the dawn of a new era. Realists were less ecstatic. 
From over the country arose a roar of rage and indignation. 
What kind of dealing was this, asked injured investors, to 
drive the price of a stock upward by the use of such names as 
John Hays Hammond and the Guggenheims, and to use the 
same names to drive the stock down again? One investor, 
who retained his sense of humor, burst into verse: 


SING A SONG OF NIPIS-SING 


“Tell me not in mournful numbers? 
That P've only had a dream; 

Must I wake from pleasant slumbers 
Finding things not what they seem? 


I had hunted out earth’s chances, 
Seeking for a “dead sure” thing; 
Only one thing caught my fancies— 
And I bought some nipissinc. 
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Up from “twenty-five” it started, 
Bounding on to “thirty-four”; 

Through the push I madly darted— 
Yelled, “It’s good, give me some more.” 


I had visions of a pocket 

Bulging out at Christmas time; 
How Pd buy a mine and stock it. 
Whoop! for “rp” and Guggenheim. 


‘Deal off?” Thunder! What’s this crashing? 
Is it something I have bought? 

Everything to smash is smashing; 

Pm a “sucker’—Pve been caught! 


‘Life is real,"—but this vision 

Lasted only a short time; 

If you want my last decision— 

To h— with “nip” and Guggenheim! 


The majority of the investors were not so philosophic. 
The Boston News Bureau asked a number of pertinent ques- 
tions. What about this defect in the title, which, rumor said, 
had been the cause of the Guggenheim withdrawal? Was the 
slight upon it justified, or were the Guggenheims, who, on 
their entrance into Nipissing, had dazzled the public with an 
engineer’s great name, fooling the public also on their re- 
tirement? What about Isaac Guggenheim’s denial of any 
negotiations regarding Nipissing at the very moment that 
Daniel and Murry were arranging to take the option which 
they had now rejected? Might it not be well to take a census 
of the Guggenheim family to determine the number of 
Jekylls and the number of Hydes? The public scoffed at re- 
ports from the Guggenheim offices that they had sacrificed a 
million and a half on the altar of commercial integrity. What 
if they had paid back their investors what they had lost? 
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Could there be any question that in the rise and fall of the 
market they had more than recouped their losses? * 
Thompson suffered his share of the criticism, but the ob- 
scurity he had chosen while Nipissing was soaring protected 
him in its unhappy decline. He bought at a low price the 
holdings of the International Nickel group, and, with Earle, 
reorganized the company. Nipissing’s gaudy days were over. 
The speculators of the world no longer told each other in 
awed tones of its incredible riches. But on the stock the orig- 
inal owners had been afraid to hold Thompson made another 
million. During the following twenty-odd years, moreover, 
the stockholders who remained faithful drew from Nipissing 
$1,400,000 a year. 


* W. B. T., Autobiographical Notes, MS. Also Wall Street Journal, 
December 3, 4, 5, 11, 1906. 


CHAPTER NINE 


The Turn of the Wheel 


1907 


IPISSING was Thompson’s taste of blood and it 
awakened a hunger that was like a subtle disease. He 
was convinced now not only that he could play the great 
game but that he could play it better than anyone else. He 
became more deeply absorbed in the search for projects 
worthy of his mettle, the development of strategy, the patient 
study of the minutis on which great plans ultimately de- 
pended. 

He became the New York representative of Hayden, 
Stone & Co. of Boston, and a few months later, a partner; 
but he carried on his own enterprises independently. With 
Gunn he formed the Gunn- Thompson Company for the pur- 
pose of exploring and developing mining properties. Gunn 
was still the odd, attractive, stage Westerner; neither in in- 
tellect nor in personal force his friend's equal. But Thompson 
insisted that he head the partnership, recognizing in Gunn 
the weakness for the prominent place which was merely the 
obverse of an actual sense of inferiority; recognizing too that 
the simple-hearted miner would work three times as hard if 
his name were at the top. It was always a matter of indiffer- 
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ence to Thompson where power appeared to rest so long as it 
actually rested in him. 

In Mason Valley, near Yerington, Nevada, the partners 
located a new copper property—this time in no desert wilder- 
ness but oddly among peach blossoms—formed an operating 
company, sold stock, issued bonds. The possibilities were 
dazzling, for copper which had been 1272 cents a pound in 
1904. was double that in 1907; and there had been a profit 
even at the lesser figure. Thompson combined a group of 
secondary organizations around Ely in the Ely Mines Com- 
pany, formed the Chainman Consolidated Copper Company 
out of other properties in the same district and merged the 
lot in the Consolidated Coppermines Company. With the 
support of the ubiquitous Guggenheims, he succeeded in 
bringing together the Nevada Consolidated and the Cumber- 
land Ely, to the disgust of the original stockholders of the 
“Nevada Con.” “Consolidation” was still the magic word in 
Wall Street. Thompson began to dream dreams of a larger 
combination, including all the Nevada properties, the Utah 
Consolidated and the Utah Copper Company. 

With Gunn and a handful of New York financiers filling 
his private car, Thompson made a round of his new prop- 
erties, accompanied everywhere by the devoted Starr Bullock 
whose winged words had helped make Nipissing famous. 
From Ely and Mason Valley, from Bingham Canyon and 
Salt Lake City, the “specialist in mining news” sent stories to 
a dozen newspapers telling of booms, of colossal machinery 
in the building, of incredible sums spent and vaster sums 
to be won. The editors innocently printed his propaganda as 
news. It happened to be true, though it was paid for twice. 
It was a large part of Bullock’s effectiveness that he was 
truthful. 

Ely proved stimulating to the pocket-nerve, but Bingham 
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Canyon struck deeper. Thompson stood on the rim of the 
man-made crater and watched a drama of physical forces 
matched in America only by the rush and tumult of waters 
over Niagara Falls. Jackling, imaginative and daring, had 
given up the honeycombing of his mountain and with steam- 
shovels was rooting out the mountain itself. The work had a 
kind of breath-taking majesty. The huge shovels bit into the 
soft, yellow-brown rock. Great boulders thundered down, 
crests broke and slid like avalanches. The teeth of the shovels 
reached out for them with uncanny, tentative touch. In the 
concentration mills the grinders broke the boulders amid 
thunderings as of ancient gods and other grinding mills. Day 
after day; in the summer, 110 degrees in the shade, in the 
winter, 30 degrees below zero; top-heavy cars on unsteady 
rails; men like ants; steam-shovels biting in, biting in, bear- 
ing down a mountain. 

"Thompson was not one to miss the romance, the splendor, 
the drama, the prophecy. He became the second-largest stock- 
holder in the company and drew the Guggenheims into it. 

Meanwhile, at Cobalt, not far from the Nipissing, he 
acquired a dominating interest in the La Rose mine, a silver 
property which promised to rival its famous neighbor. There 
were fresh excursions of happy brokers to the Canadian 
wilderness. His interest in silver brought to his door a bril- 
liant English economist, Moreton Frewen, whom half of 
social London called “Cupid” because of his blond beauty 
and the rest called *Mortal Ruin? because of his economic 
heresies, He was an impassioned bi-metallist who looked on 
William J. Bryan as 2 major prophet and the hero of the 
Nipissing episode as an ideal subject for conversion. The 
fact was that the outpourings of silver from Cobalt were be- 
ginning to make economists on both sides of the Atlantic un- 
easy. India and China, whose currency was silver, were losing 
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their purchasing power in the world's markets. Since wages 
in the Orient, however, had not risen with the decline of 
the currency, these nations were in a position to undersell 
their western competitors to a degree which no permissible 
tariff could reach. Thompson saw the problem’s distant im- 
plications in the possible removal of the cotton, steel, and 
leather trades to the Orient. 

Frewen was opulent with solutions. He had an engaging 
personality and a tongue before whose harmonious inventions 
the world of realities withdrew abashed; and Thompson, 
who had a catholic taste in friends, took a fancy to him. 
"There was a touch of P. T. Barnum in Thompson and it 
occurred to him that this man's eloquence should not be 
permitted to waste itself like the wayward wind when there 
was corn that needed grinding. Out of nothing except a 
fertile mind and a letterhead, he formed the Fair Exchange 
League, engaged a lyceum agent and sent Frewen forth to 
lecture on silver. (“Jesus!” exclaimed one of his friends a 
quarter of a century afterward, *how Will used to laugh 
about that!?) Frewen discoursed to commercial bodies and 
economic clubs in the main on the silver situation in India, 
but everywhere he had a word to say about the wonders of 
the La Rose. His eloquence ground grist for Thompson from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, but in San Francisco a sturdy 
skeptic in the audience, Robert Dollar, the shipping magnate, 
insisted on knowing what and who constituted the Fair Ex- 
change League; and before the stern eye of inquisition the 
enterprise evaporated. 


2 


Thompson’s work was his play those days, the great game 
was his passion, and whatever life he led north of Wall Street 
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was tenuous and almost as empty as sleep. When a group of 
exiles from the western states formed the Rocky Mountain 
Club he put on the war-paint and the feathered head-dress 
of the Big Chief and led the revels; at intervals he went to 
the opera. But his diversions were personal rather than social. 
A. handful of minerals on the desk in his office stimulated a 
collector's itch which filled successive cabinets with specimens 
progressively dazzling. He developed an interest in scientific 
books, reading night after night slowly and patiently; stirring 
his wife to indignation at two in the morning by calling her 
from slumber to hear of some insect's extraordinary ways. 

He lived a nomadic existence with his family. He had 
never had a home since the early Montana days. He had 
been too busy to think of a home; and he had needed all 
his funds for his promotions. He was rich now and it was 
time to establish himself in the canonical fashion. On the 
banks of the Hudson, a few miles north of Yonkers, adjoin- 
ing “Greystone,” where Samuel J. Tilden had lived (and 
now a lesser but sparkling Samuel whose surname was Unter- 
myer found rest in the intervals of an active life), he bought 
some twenty-odd acres and set about to build himself a house. 

The site he chose for the palace, which was to be at the 
same time his domicile and the visible evidence of his success, 
bore witness of qualities in him which had nothing to do with 
promotions and consolidations. He liked the Palisades’ grim 
resistance to the vision’s westward sweep; he liked the smoky 
mist which, southward, veiled the unsightly marks of an ex- 
panding metropolis. But what his eye fed on to the north 
was the kind of meat and drink which he had learned to 
crave in his boyhood on the Montana hills. Over his neigh- 
bor’s low, vine-covered wall, beyond sloping lawns, he could 
see the majestic river spread out in the Tappan Zee. Steep, 
wooded shores and distant, softer slopes, shining water and 
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ships and haze and cloud, gave him pictures which changed 
in the day's changing lights and suffered entrancing meta- 
morphoses from season to season. On the highest point of his 
land where nothing could obscure the outlook northward he 
set the stakes for his house. 


3 


He did not build the house that year or the next. To out- 
ward appearance the progress of American industry and 
finance, begun in 1897, showed at the end of its amazing 
decade no sign of waning vigor. Industry was at full tide. 
"There were not enough skilled workmen to satisfy the mills, 
laborers to handle the crops, freight-cars to transport the 
products. The prices of agricultural land, commodities, 
metals, had reached levels never known, and wages had 
climbed almost if not quite in proportion. The nations of 
western Europe had a similar story to tell but not in the 
extravagant terms of American experience. Observers re- 
marked that the people of the United States were rising to 
a higher plane of living and working, and spoke of the New 
Age. 
fen the surface everything was rosy beyond precedent; but 
beneath, the penetrating eye saw perplexity and unrest. The 
nation was growing, changing, spiritually as well as physi- 
cally, and suffering the pangs of growth and change. For 
twenty years it had been groping toward a revolution in its 
fundamental conception of the relation of man and govern- 
ment. As the population had increased, as individual land- 
holders had become farm-hands, and shopkeepers wage- 
earners, as families had deserted the countryside and settled 
in the cities, the ideal of unhampered individualism which 
was the heart of the Constitution, the fundamental Ameri- 
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can Idea, had ceased to reflect the needs and desires of the 
majority. A longing for intelligent social organization had. 
made itself felt. For a season prosperity had muled the 
clamor but like the roll of drums through the flute music 
of the feast sounded the demand for the control of the in- 
dividual in the interest of society. The leaders in industry 
and finance stood hotly on their rights under the Constitu- 
tion. The public, brought up to regard that document as 
sacrosanct, did not dream of saying what it dimly appre- 
hended, that the Constitution was out of date. It merely 
declared in successive legislative acts that there were limits 
to liberty; and trusted the Supreme Court, as in other in- 
stances, to *follow the election returns." 

On this deep ground-swell, this determined movement to 
make American institutions conform to the realities of the 
economic development, Theodore Roosevelt rode like a kind 
of Neptune summoning the northeast wind. The public, had 
become suspicious not only of the constitutional immunity 
of the captains in industry’s grandiose advance, but of their 
integrity. The President spoke of “malefactors of great 
wealth,” called for the control of the “predatory rich.” The 
American press provided chapter and verse. Certain journal- 
ists, turning from the corruption of the governments of 
cities and states to the source of the corruption, revealed one 
after another of the heroes of American industry not only 
as law-evaders and bribers but as the actual rulers of a people 
free only in imagination. Ida Tarbell unfolded the dubious 
history of Rockefeller and the Standard Oil; Tom Lawson 
told the scandalous story of the launching of Amalgamated 
Copper; in devastating detail Lincoln Steffens revealed the 
alliance between the corrupt politicians and the respectable 
rich. And there were no libel suits. 

The public denounced the “crooks,” ignoring the fact that 
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success in any field exacts a price, and, in a society based on 
wealth and sustained by millions of profit-hungry individual- 
ists, the price is bound to be exorbitant and charged in terms 
of broken laws and rusting principles. The magnates them- 
selves were convinced that they were patriots who were 
developing the nation’s resources and extending the blessings 
of American civilization. "They paid the politicians their 
rake-off without shame in the spirit of convenience in which 
the American nation had for a period paid tribute to the 
Barbary pirates. 

Thompson—brought up in Butte and educated politically 
in Helena—was not disposed to quarrel with the morality 
of the strong. He was impatient to “get results,” as they were 
impatient, as all Americans were impatient; as the Presi- 
dent himself was impatient. They all had their dreams, 
magnificent, some of them, constructive, most of them, only 
partly selfish, sometimes predominately altruistic; and they 
all had a tendency, in one coin or another, to purchase peace 
with those who were thwarting them. Roosevelt seemed 
haunted by the narrow limits of his term of office. The rest 
were seduced by the popular fallacies that time is money 
and money is power; and that the sense of power is the 
ultimate satisfaction of man. In industry and finance, if not 
always in politics or international affairs, Roosevelt recog- 
nized the consequences of impatience. He curbed the radi- 
cals in the labor organizations as he curbed the radical 
financiers. But Wall Street ignored that. It shouted that the 
President was disturbing business, which was obvious. 
"Thompson grumbled with the rest. 

The truth was that forces stronger than any one man or 
any group of men had taken possession of the financial ma- 
chine. Industry had expanded so rapidly that the country was 
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unable properly to finance its growth. Speculation, which 
had been heedless enough in 190r and 1903 had, after a 
sober interval, slipped all bonds of prudence. Philosophers, 
after the event, quoted the remark of the British economist, 
Bagehot, that financial upheavals were due to the fact that 
“at particular times a great many stupid people have a great 
deal of stupid money. This blind capital seeks for someone 
to devour it and there is plethora: it finds someone, and there 
is panic.” The long period of easy money and rising prices 
had given the financiers a kind of Aladdin-complex. They 
had only to rub the Jamp and, behold, a consolidation, an 
avid public, a fortune overnight. They acquired enormous 
quantities of divers stocks, but when they tried to sell they 
found the public, at last, hesitant. In their determination to 
dump their accumulated holdings at high prices, a group of 
the leaders, controlling some of the leading railroad systems, 
issued new stocks in huge amounts, At the same time, as a 
bait to the investor, they raised—in some cases almost doubled 
—their dividends. Speculators rushed to buy but not in the 
numbers the financiers had expected. 

Early in March, 1907, Thompson, buying and selling 
mining shares on the Curb, remarked to an associate, “There 
is something in this market that smells bad.” A fortnight 
later, Wall Street suffered a heavy break in prices. The mar- 
ket recovered; but in August came a second crash. Once more 
confidence emerged from the wreckage. But by this time, in 
the shadows behind the stately new Exchange building, an 
odd and tragic drama was unfolding. The protagonist was the 
man who ten years before, in the days when Thompson had 
been a small real estate operator in Butte, had charmed the 
public and bedeviled the Amalgamated Copper Company. 
F. Augustus Heinze, the agile opponent of the Standard Oil 
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group in their operations in Butte, had been paid $15,000,000 
to remove himself from the scene of his triumphs. Having 
beaten the giants at the game which was his by training and 
experience, he had determined, a little giddily, now to de- 
feat them at the game which was peculiarly theirs, He had 
invaded Wall Street, formed an alliance with a brilliant but 
unscrupulous promoter named Charles W. Morse, acquired 
a chain of banks by a process of pyramidal financing and 
formed a combination which was to challenge the copper 
interests of the Standard Oil group. 

The middle of October the price of his shares passed the 
price of Amalgamated. Next day a bear raid on his stock 
began. He set a trap for the raiders, but the trap failed for 
lack of banking support. The giants he had defied closed in 
on him. His brokerage firm failed, his bank in Butte was 
forced to close. He was ordered to resign with all his asso- 
ciates from the directorates of his New York banks. One of 
these associates was Charles T. Barney, president of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company. The public was in a jumpy 
mood about all banking institutions and when, in response to 
a “suggestion” from the leaders, Barney resigned, a run on 
the bank started and it suspended payment. Other institu- 
tions, threatened by frantic depositors, sent calls for help to 
the magnates and to the Treasury Department. Day and 
night, and all night long, interminable queues of men and 
women with tragic faces waited in the streets. On the Stock 
Exchange, call loans rose to 125 per cent while the financial 
leaders who had helped to precipitate the disaster scurried 
about feverishly to collect enough millions to avert the clos- 
ing of the Exchange. Roosevelt, emerging from the cane- 
breaks of Louisiana where he had been hunting bears, made 
a speech at Nashville, reiterating his determination “to pun- 
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ish successful dishonesty.” Prices collapsed under a deluge of 
selling orders, 

Thompson saw the millions he had so swiftly accumulated 
slip like sand between his fingers. “The panic nearly broke 
me,” he said long afterwards, “and I had just been getting 
on my feet.” 


CHAPTER TEN 


The Rise to Power 


I907-I914 


HE panic of 1907 marked the end of an era, the culmi- 

nation of the battles of the giants, the epoch of “high 
finance.” A decade and a half later, Thompson was still con- 
vinced that at bottom Roosevelt had been responsible for the 
upheaval. “He nearly broke me, but he was right. There 
was a lot going on which was wrong and it had to be shown 
up. If he had been a business-man, if he had known more 
of the intricacies of the business world, he would probably 
have seen more clearly the dangers and difficulties of what 
he was attempting to do, and he would have hesitated. 
But he went in, in his ignorance, and did what had to be 
done.” 

For once, the people as a whole recovered from a financial 
smash more rapidly than the bankers and the promoters. 
Crops were abundant, prices were high. Only metals lagged, 
and Wall Street yawned and growled about the timidity 
of the buying public. Thompson withdrew from Hayden, 
Stone & Co. He wanted to feel free to take chances without 
involving others. The firm, moreover, was pledged to observe 
the rules of the Stock Exchange; *and I may want to do some 
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things,” Thompson remarked, “which some of those fuddy- 
duddies on the Stock Exchange won’t like.” 

He showed shortly what he meant. With the price of 
copper cut in half since the early part of 1907, copper stocks 
were unsalable and he shifted his interest for the moment 
to a more coveted metal. The Guggenheims owned certain 
valuable gold properties in Alaska and, needing someone to 
make a market for their stock, turned to the hero of the Nipis- 
sing promotion. Thompson took an option on 700,000 shares. 
But he recognized that Wall Street and the general public 
were not in the receptive mood in which, a year previous, they 
had taken Nipissing to their hearts. He looked about for a 
hypodermic needle and found it in the shape of red-faced, 
cocksure Tom Lawson. After an orgy of muckraking, the 
penitent buccaneer had come to the conclusion that reforma- 
tion did not pay and had reéntered the game he had so bit- 
terly exposed. For a week, in.eloquent advertisements Law- 
son blazoned forth the merits of Yukon Gold. Thompson 
kept in the background like the astute general that he was. 
To a friend who asked the privilege of entering the new 
project on what the Street called the ground floor, he said, 
‘Don’t touch it. It’s dynamite.” His judgment in this case 
was perfect. After a wild day on the Curb and a mélée of 
brokers, customers and police such as Broad Street had not 
known since the collapse of Nipissing, Yukon Gold blew up, 
amid a tumult of charges and denials. The conservatives in 
Wall Street raised their eyebrows. That did not disturb 
Thompson. He was out to make money, honestly, of course; 
but he had no intention of being held back by top-hatted 
respectables living in glass houses. 
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"Thompson loved a good gamble, and did not repine when 
he lost; but it was a part of the odd paradox which he was 
that he loved the creative job no less and was capable of 
applying himself persistently to the elimination from it of 
every element of chance. Mining engineers knew best that 
side of him. Philip Wiseman, stocky and ruddy-cheeked, had 
seen it in action in the early days of the Shannon; Henry 
Krumb, the ascetic Teuton, had noted it in connection with 
the Nevada Consolidated. 

It happened that, the autumn following the Yukon Gold 
fiasco, Wiseman and Krumb met in Arizona and together 
examined a low-grade copper property which Wiseman had 
come upon some ten miles southwest of Globe. It was called 
the Inspiration but the name was sheer irony, for the mine 
had a conspicuously uninspired history of half-hearted efforts 
and options relinquished. It had been stripped of its surface- 
silver and abandoned, mined for copper and again deserted. 
While Wiseman and Krumb were striding over the hot, bare 
slopes, studded with the green candlesticks of the giant 
saguaro, the jutting bouquets of the thorny ocotea, other engi- 
neers, representing the United States Smelting and Refining 
Company, were examining the old drifts and telling each 
other that there was nothing there out of which the human 
intelligence could make dividends. 

Krumb, more experienced in low-grade ores, thought 
otherwise, and, conscious of a mild excitement in his gen- 
erally unexcitable blood, went to Kansas City where the 
controlling factors in the ownership, a brace of brothers 
named Loose, manufactured a popular brand of biscuits. 
They knew nothing of mining, but they had given so many 
options never exercised that they were reluctant to give an- 
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other, and yielded only under protest. Krumb failed to per- 
suade Thompson’s former partners, Hayden, Stone & Co., 
to take over the mine, and proceeded to Salt Lake City to 
see George Gunn. Thompson was in the West, inspecting 
with a parent’s devotion the stirring activities at Ely, at 
Bingham, at Mason Valley. Late in November the three men 
met in Los Angeles. 

"Thompson was instantly interested. He might take a flier 
in silver or gold, but copper was his passion. Before Gunn 
left him to look over the property, the partners arranged a 
code. Gunn had three lady friends at the moment. Lois bored 
him, Mabel moved him neither to ardor nor dislike, but 
Betty he adored. A girl's name in a telegram would tell 
"Thompson his opinion of the mine. It was Betty's name that 
came over the wire. Gunn's detailed report set Thompson’s 
imagination soaring. The ore contained less than 2 per cent 
copper and the operations would have to be on a scale com- 
parable only to Jackling’s prodigious undertaking at Bing- 
ham. The mere development, the preparation, would require 
millions—five, ten, fifteen millions. All that, before a pound 
of copper would reach the market, before a single dollar 
would return to the treasury. Well, he could raise the money. 
With his reputation as a guide to riches and the other 
porphyry properties as examples, he would raise what was 
needed. 

It stirred him, the idea of taking a property which others 
had rejected as worthless, and making it yield a fortune. 
Quite apart from the possible gain for himself, it stirred him. 
This thing was an adventure; an adventure in creation. As 
in the days of the Shannon, detail by detail, the picture of 
the working mine, the steam-shovels, the trains, the thunder- 
ing grinders, the mill, the smelter, the belching chimneys, 
the glowing slag, rose before his eyes. He saw workmen’s 
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houses, a real estate development, 2 town, a railroad to the 
outside world. To finance the enterprise would be nothing to 
seeing the mine expand, the plant grow. On those stark 
desert hills to set up machinery to separate the twenty pounds 
of copper from the two thousand pounds of gangue; to 
organize a score of different operations so that each should 
fit in with the next and there should be no waste; day and 
night, no waste of manpower or material, but such economy 
of energy as would enable this creation of his intelligence 
and his will to compete with the adopted children of his 
pride at Bingham and Ely—that was something to set the 
heart beating. 

It was characteristic of him that he did not regard it as 
necessary to inspect the property himself before buying it. 
The most intelligent engineers that he knew had recom- 
mended its purchase and that was enough. He himself 
was not an authority in mining; he recognized that; and 
any attempt to set his knowledge against theirs would only 
confuse the picture. He sent for Ayer, his attorney, who was 
in Tacoma, unraveling Thompson’s somewhat tangled public 
utility interests. Ayer was a priceless combination of astute- 
ness and single-minded devotion. With his round, clean- 
shaven face, his short neck, the wing collar, resting against 
his cheeks, he looked like some barrister out of Dickens. 
He was stout without being (like Thompson) fat, and was 
inclined to be merry when occasion offered; he was honest 
as sunlight, but no one got the better of him in a contract. 
In Kansas City, early in December, he signed the agreement 
in Thompson’s behalf for the purchase of the Inspiration. 

Having given his engineers a free hand in the purchase 
of the mine, Thompson put funds at their disposal to prove 
that it was what they said. They sank shafts, drove drifts, and 
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that it was what they said. They sank shafts, drove drifts, and 
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with churn-drills searched out the depth and scope of the ore. 
Thompson followed their reports with an interest that was 
half calculation, half ardor. His imagination had a way of 
riding wingéd horses, but when the time for roaming was 
over, no architect building a skyscraper was more patient 
than he in facing the ordeal of the hard fact. It was the 
little things, he knew, which held the issue of success or 
failure; the little things, and the willingness to go forward 
step by step. So many men slung their rafters before they 
had buttressed their walls, and then wondered why their 
ventures collapsed. Ninety-nine out of every hundred men 
who failed in an enterprise, he was convinced, failed through 
lack of foresight, of patience in gathering and studying the 
facts about the undertakings in which they were involving 
their fortunes and their reputations. One did not really have 
to trust to chance, Any problem in industry could be solved, 
he said, if a man would only take enough pains to gather the 
available facts, to analyze them and to lay them before others 
for fresh examination, fresh analysis. “In the long run,” he 
had a way of saying, “the guessing genius is always out- 
stripped by the practical, patient, persistent student." But a 
man must not only know what he is seeking to achieve; he 
must know why he is seeking it. He must not only look be- 
fore he leaps; he must examine in advance the ground where 
he expects to land. Even after these precautions it was a wise 
man who experimented on a small scale before he engaged in 
the actual undertaking. 

It was a year before Thompson was satisfed that the 
values on which he counted were actually under the surface 
of his barren Arizona hills. He was certain then that the ore 
available would keep rolling and roaring the belts and 
grinders of a concentration-mill with a daily capacity of 
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20,000 tons. But could he be sure that the operation would 
pay? He ordered the erection of a r00-ton mill to help him 
find out. 


3 


The Inspiration renewed Thompson’s enthusiasm for Ari- 
zona’s copper and he sent his engineers roaming to seek 
other deposits, He had one team of scouts which seemed to 
him perfectly matched. Fred Flindt was a born optimist, 
Jim Cole a pessimist to the marrow. If those two could agree 
on a mine, it must be a bonanza. 

Some twenty miles west of the Inspiration, where the 
scattered shanties which called themselves Superior baked 
in the sun at the foot of the Apache Leap, the scouts came 
upon a deserted mine called the Silver Queen. Its name was 
an echo of other, lurid days, In the ’Sixties the Silver King, 
three miles away, had been the source of life and prosperity 
to a hectic town called Pinal on the farther side of the valley. 
The Silver King was abandoned, Pinal was a heap of rusty 
machinery and adobe ruins; Superior itself was only a gasp 
of hope struggling against despair. 

The Silver Queen had a single shaft, 400 feet deep, which 
in its thirty years of history had produced scarcely 50 tons 
of ore. But an analysis of the dumps convinced the optimist 
Flindt that the hills roundabout were worth exploration. 
Cole, the pessimist, faltered. Thompson sent Krumb to speak 
the final word. That cool-headed man reported that there 
was no ore in sight, that the mine was only a prospect, but 
that the geological conditions were more than promising. 
Thompson gambled on Krumb's natural caution to the tune 
of $130,000, and purchased the mine. 

Krumb was staggered. *I wanted you just to take an 
option so we could find out what was there.” 
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Thompson beamed. “You wired me that the geological 
conditions were excellent for finding a mine. Go to it now 
and find it.” 


4 


It was two years before Thompson saw his new mine, the 
Magma, as he had christened it. It was a little mine and lit- 
tle matters did not interest him except as parts of big mat- 
ters. It was the Inspiration which had his heart’s devotion. 
The 100-ton test-plant had turned out ore at a profit. He 
had built a second mill with a capacity of 600 tons. That, too, 
had been successful. Now at last he was ready for the 20,000- 
ton concentrator he had been cherishing in his dreams. “It 
would have been spectacular to build the 20,000-ton mill 
first,” he said, “but it would not have been sound business.” 

It was on one of his inspection trips to the Inspiration that 
he decided to look at the new child of his will on the farther 
side of the mountain-wall which stood between Globe and 
Superior. A rough wagon-road, skirting precipices, led to an 
old ranch on the crest of the divide where saddle-horses from 
Superior were waiting. The trail down the west slope was 
narrow and tortuous, leading through a tangle of red, vol- 
canic boulders known as the Devil’s Canyon, and across bits 
of slanting ledge where even hardened horsemen dismounted. 
The cowboys in charge of the cavalcade found Thompson’s 
two hundred and twenty pounds a burden and a problem. 

He had his first sight of Picket Post from the top of the 
Apache Leap at sunset. From the huge rampart he looked 
straight into the west, with half of Arizona, it seemed, spread 
out before him in the radiance and peculiar other-world 
magic of an Arizona dusk. In all the glamorous vastness, the 
purple, sun-washed tide of undulating desert that beat against 
the blue ridges of the Superstition Mountains, there was no 
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sign of human habitation, no curl of faint blue smoke. What 
had been the bustling town of Pinal was dust and ghosts; 
what, under his touch, was to become the thriving town of 
Superior was a single street lost in the gray twilight. It 
would have been easy to believe that this was not earth at 
all but some heavenly landscape calling to all that was sensi- 
tive and aspiring in him and promising him rewards beyond 
anything which Nipissing or Inspiration could bring up from 
the depths and dump in ore-cars. In the middle distance, de- 
tached, solitary and majestic, rose the slopes, the battlements 
and lofty palisades of Picket Post. Some day, at its base, on 
the fantastic crags above Queen Creek, romantic, remote, 
would rise towers and parapets of his own building, white 
walls and red-tiled roofs, a house, his last and dearest... . 
But his way to Picket Post led clear around the world. 


5 


Meanwhile, another house was rising where the vision 
swept across green lawns to the radiant mists over Tappan 
Zee. Among tulip-trees and maples, hemlock and chestnut 
and oak, he was building a palace of spacious rooms and lofty 
ceilings, wide corridors and majestic terraces. He wanted the 
imposing thing as a testimony to his achievement; he wanted 
such physical comforts as only a great fortune could give, a 
scale of living patently in consonance with his wealth and his 
power; above all, he wanted space. That was one of the 
things it was worth having money for. “Money gives you 
elbow-room,” he said to his-daughter Margaret. “It gives 
you space so you can move around without knocking against 
the other fellow.” 

He dreamed over the plans as though he had no other 
interest, changed them at midnight, dreamed over them in 
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his bed, changed them again at dawn. He had the artist's 
restlessness, and expense was nothing beside the thrill of the 
pursuit of an elusive perfection, The architects might demur 
and the contractors growl; he felt only the joy of creating, 
as he discarded to-day the plan of yesterday, wiped the slate 
clean and began again. Through days stolen from Wall 
Street, he supervised the excavations, acting in a kind of inti- 
mate partnership with the foreman, a swarthy Italian who 
called himself Paul Brooks and moved among his laborers 
with the dignified air of a gypsy chief. It was a personal grief 
to Thompson when the foreman died just as the excavation 
was completed, and he went to the funeral as he would to a 
friend's. 

The development of the grounds, in a long slope south- 
ward, in successive terraces westward toward the river, be- 
came the subject of dreams that changed and grew from year 
to year. Outdoors, after the general design had been made, 
he had no architects to interpose the decrees of a mysterious 
art between him and his imagination. He felt sure of him- 
self, moreover, outdoors; he could trust his instinct there, 
his feeling for the beautiful thing. He had a crony also in 
the development of the gardens, a blond Bavarian named 
Johnny Schaller who had been a pipe-fitter and belonged to 
the union. The formality, the unreality of New York were 
pressing in upon the man from Montana and he cherished 
the friendship of simple-hearted men who wanted nothing 
but a living and expected to work for it. He cherished quiet, 
too, and solitude. He liked to roam about the chaotic hill- 
side with a quid of tobacco in his cheek, seeing fountains and 
marble amphoras where there was only a gang of Italians 
striking their picks into hardpan. It was a rich delight to boss 
the laborers in the planting of some elm or copper-beech, 
cursing them in mock anger which fooled nobody. 
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During the years that his palace was rising, Thompson 
lived with his family in an old house on the southern slope 
which he had bought with the land and enlarged. He en- 
joyed the open country himself and wanted his daughter 
to know the satisfaction of the elbow-room he himself craved. 
He remembered the pain which his father's decree against 
household pets had caused him and gave her dogs, cats, rab- 
bits, anything. He had an almost feminine feeling for ani- 
mals and when a Pekinese, which had been in the family for 
years, was killed, he broke down. A Persian cat solemnly 
joined him on walks which he used to take at four or five in 
the morning when the market was stormy and he needed a 
quiet world for the development of his strategy. 


6 


For he was gaining in power; his following was growing 
in body and in faith. Like a magician he drew money as 
though out of the air, millions, for any enterprise which he 
said was good. He secured ten millions for the Inspiration, 
then six millions more, then a further four or five millions. 
He financed zinc mines in Missouri and Oklahoma, a coal 
mine in Wyoming, a lead mine in Washington; floated the 
Magma; with his friend Carter of the Shannon days, bought 
the Indian Motocycle Company. 

Business was convalescent but still frail. Copper remained 
at 13 cents, defiant of propaganda and speculation, and cop- 
per stocks were languid. El Rayo, Thompson's gold mine in 
Sonora, fell a victim to the Mexican revolution. But Thomp- 
son remained in high feather, a bull in a bear market, pre- 
dicting rising values, incorrigibly confident. He went in and 
out of partnerships with bewildering frequency. After Hay- 
den, Stone, it had been Trippe & Co., a year later, it was 
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Trippe, Thompson; then Thompson, Towle. He was no 
success as a broker. Small transactions did not interest him; 
buying and selling on commission for others seemed to him 
stupid stuff. He wanted to control the whole property him- 
self or he was not interested. His heart was in his own proj- 
ects, and they were numerous. He was president of the In- 
spiration, El Rayo, the Mason Valley companies; vice presi- 
dent of three or four others; a director in a dozen corpora- 
tions; and constantly reaching out for fresh irons to heat in 
his forge, to hammer into shape on his anvil. The completed 
thing had no interest for him; the failure was something to 
kick into the dust-bin and forget. He must go on to the new 
thing, the unformed thing, the shapeless mass that was all 
vapor and fire but some day would be a star. 

It was a part of his strength, a vital element in his success, 
that he had not only the imagination to dream the dream 
but the intelligence to choose the men to give it substance, 
and the self-control! to leave them a free rein. He had a 
well-knit organization at his hand now: the old guard, 
Holmes, Knobloch, Ayer, and a younger group—dashing 
Percy Bullard, warm-hearted Dave Smyth and a young man 
named Walter Filor who became Thompson’s brother-in- 
law. Walter Aldridge, a brilliant metallurgist and organizer, 
as tender as he was strong, left the research department of 
the Canadian Pacific to join his staff. 

He underpaid them all, ruthlessly. That was policy with 
him. (Let a good man get rich, he said, and he leaves you.) 
But he was almost invariably genial; appreciative of the well- 
intended effort even though it went wrong; never dictatorial 
or exacting; a good captain in the Greek definition, being one 
who was thoughtful of the welfare of his company. He had 
the magnetism that lies in personality and in that combina- 
tion of vision, courage and will which is called power; the 
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ability to make each of his human instruments from the top 
man to the office boy feel that he was in partnership with the 
boss, and some day would come to wealth and power with 
him. There was calculation in this as well as kindliness; it 
kindled hopes and kept men contented at low salaries. But 
he could be suddenly, munificently generous and he fre- 
quently carried stock for this man or that without cost or 
risk to the beneficiary. 

Hiis relations with his brokers were invariably friendly. He 
never criticized them, and in any misunderstanding he made 
it a rule to assume that the broker was right. He was none 
too easy a client. His voice was indistinct over the telephone, 
and he had a terrifying way of mumbling, chewing a cigar as 
he spoke. What was worse he had a habit of mixing his 
words. He might say uy when he meant sell and talk of 
Cumberland Ely when he meant Nevada Consolidated. The 
confusion was due to the fact that while he was talking of 
one thing his mind was already galloping ahead on another. 
"The broker would have to make a shrewd guess, but Thomp- 
son bore the loss without a murmur when he guessed wrong. 
«I would rather a man used his judgment and made a mis- 
take,’ he had a way of saying, “than not to do a damn 
thing.” 

Now and then he would indulge his love of a practical 
joke at a brokers expense. “Don’t sell any So-and-so until 
you hear from me,” he telephoned his broker one morning. 
But the broker knew Thompson must sell or suffer an ap- 
palling loss. After waiting two hours he sold 60,000 shares 
on his own responsibility; but he agonized as he did it, know- 
ing that, if his chief did not back him up, his firm and him- 
self were bankrupt. Twenty minutes later Thompson came 
into the broker's office and asked what he had done. The 
broker told him. “Bully for you,” Thompson exclaimed. The 
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Trippe, Thompson; then Thompson, Towle. He was no 
success as a. broker. Small transactions did not interest him; 
buying and selling on commission for others seemed to him 
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spiration, El Rayo, the Mason Valley companies; vice presi- 
dent of three or four others; a director in a dozen corpora- 
tions; and constantly reaching out for fresh irons to heat in 
his forge, to hammer into shape on his anvil. The completed 
thing had no interest for him; the failure was something to 
kick into the dust-bin and forget. He must go on to the new 
thing, the unformed thing, the shapeless mass that was all 
vapor and fire but some day would be a star. 

It was a part of his strength, a vital element in his success, 
that he had not only the imagination to dream the dream 
but the intelligence to choose the men to give it substance, 
and the self-control to leave them a free rein. He had a 
well-knit organization at his hand now: the old guard, 
Holmes, Knobloch, Ayer, and a younger group—dashing 
Percy Bullard, warm-hearted Dave Smyth and a young man 
named Walter Filor who became Thompson’s brother-in- 
law. Walter Aldridge, a brilliant metallurgist and organizer, 
as tender as he was strong, left the research department of 
the Canadian Pacific to join his staff. 

He underpaid them all, ruthlessly. That was policy with 
him, (Let a good man get rich, he said, and he leaves you.) 
But he was almost invariably genial; appreciative of the well- 
intended effort even though it went wrong; never dictatorial 
or exacting; a good captain in the Greek definition, being one 
who was thoughtful of the welfare of his company. He had 
the magnetism that lies in personality and in that combina- 
tion of vision, courage and will which is called power; the 
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ability to make each of his human instruments from the top 
man to the office boy feel that he was in partnership with the 
boss, and some day would come to wealth and power with 
him. There was calculation in this as well as kindliness; it 
kindled hopes and kept men contented at low salaries. But 
he could be suddenly, munificently generous and he fre- 
quently carried stock for this man or that without cost or 
risk to the beneficiary. 

His relations with his brokers were invariably friendly. He 
never criticized them, and in any misunderstanding he made 
it a rule to assume that the broker was right. He was none 
too easy a client. His voice was indistinct over the telephone, 
and he had a terrifying way of mumbling, chewing a cigar as 
he spoke. What was worse he had a habit of mixing his 
words. He might say vy when he meant sell and talk of 
Cumberland Ely when he meant Nevada Consolidated. The 
confusion was due to the fact that while he was talking of 
one thing his mind was already galloping ahead on another. 
The broker would have to make a shrewd guess, but Thomp- 
son bore the loss without a murmur when he guessed wrong. 
«I would rather a man used his judgment and made a mis- 
take,” he had a way of saying, “than not to do a damn 
thing.” 

Now and then he would indulge his love of a practical 
joke at a broker's expense. “Don’t sell any So-and-so until 
you hear from me,” he telephoned his broker one morning. 
But the broker knew Thompson must sell or suffer an ap- 
palling loss. After waiting two hours he sold 60,000 shares 
on his own responsibility; but he agonized as he did it, know- 
ing that, if his chief did not back him up, his firm and him- 
self were bankrupt. Twenty minutes later Thompson came 
into the broker’s office and asked what he had done. The 
broker told him, “Bully for you,” Thompson exclaimed. The 
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broker protested that Thompson had given him the worst 
twenty minutes of his life. “I was only kidding you.” But 
he promised that he would never do it again. 

Like his brokers, Thompson’s engineers were devoted to 
him, for he respected them as experts and generally did what 
they advised. He never quarreled with them or, indeed, with 
any business associate, If a man disappointed him, he dropped 
him without a word. Any man on his staff who gambled he 
was inclined to drop too, which had its ironic aspect. 

For he was himself a gambler to the marrow. Gambling 
was his business. Mining stocks were 2 gamble. A man was a 
knave, he knew, who pretended that they were anything else, 
but he knew also that men (and women too) liked to play 
at hazard, Well, with him they should have a run for their 
money; there should be no loaded dice, no crooked wheels. 
He habitually put out stock at prices lower than necessary. 
“Give the investors a chance,” he would say. “Well make 
our money later. When you sell a man anything it js just 
as important that the buyer is satisfied as that you should be 
satisfied. Never sell a man anything at more than it is worth.” 
Men said that he was “wide between the eyes,” “a square 
shooter on a stock deal.” His following sensed that. He was 
a watch-dog for his friends and even strangers told of large- 
hearted acts. An old couple mortgaged their home to buy 
Shannon stock on margin and lost it. Thompson remembered 
the insignificant, too familiar tragedy, and three years later 
let them know that he was holding a substantial block of 
Nipissing for them. “I don’t want any money. If you had 
any 1 wouldn’t take it. Some day when Nipissing is higher 
than it is now and you want me to sell it, let me know.” 

There were tales of checks returned to school-teachers who 
were seeing rainbows, of appeals to old friends who were 
jeopardizing the savings of a lifetime. A minister came to 
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Thompson’s office with money to invest in railroad stocks. 
"The salesman, bright and ambitious, advised against rail- 
roads. Rolling stock wore out, rates were subject to regula- 
tion, Roosevelt was crazy, anything might happen. But a 
gold mine! That was something! The cleric, dazzled, bought 
a thousand shares of E] Rayo. Within a year the stock 
dropped 75 per cent. The victim went to the head of the 
house. Thompson smiled quizzically. “You bought your stock 
at $8? All right. PH buy it back at the same figure. But let 
me give you a word of advice: when you have a clear purpose 
in your mind, don't let anyone talk you out of it.” 

He was tender toward innocence and tolerant toward 
asininity, but when on one occasion a friend in his employ, 
executing a broker's order for Thompson, took advantage of 
a sudden rise in the market to pocket the profit above the 
stipulated price, Thompson flung him into outer darkness 
with cold contempt. He liked to help his friends make money 
but he took satisfaction in setting traps for the greedy, for 
those who must have the last one-eighth point. Wall Street 
thought him foxy and was wary of him. Now and then an 
acquaintance complained that Thompson deliberately gave 
him a “bum steer" for his own profit, or after entering the 
market in coóperation with another, withdrew from it by 
himself. He was not a lenient opponent or a half-hearted 
fighter. If Butte had left him any illusions regarding the 
spirit of the economic order, New York erased them. It was 
the survival of the smartest, no rules to the game, and the 
Devil take the laggard. It was dog eat dog. It was the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in reverse, Well, he could play that 
game, too, if he had to. 

He was not only a hunter now; he was the hunted too. 
He had feasted in others’ hunting grounds and he knew 
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that they were after his hide. He could sense their prowling 
round his camp. 

One night late as he sank exhausted into the seat of his 
car, one of his associates asked him why, with all his millions, 
he worked so hard. “I thought I had to work hard to get 
the money I have,” he answered. “Now I find I have to 
work ten times as hard to keep these wolves from taking it 
away from me.” 
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Thompson developed in those years a curious duality per- 
plexing to minds which thought in terms of the adages of 
the copybooks. Those who saw him in his home, an indulgent 
husband, an adoring father; those who came upon him in the 
midst of the fragrant and nobly ordered beauty he was cre- 
ating on the slopes above the stately river; those who felt 
on their lives the touch of his solicitude or heard him jerk 
from cloudy depths fragmentary musings on the wonders of 
the bee, the mystery of the life and death of vegetable or- 
ganisms, were hard put to find a common denominator which 
should include also the promoter, and gambler of Wall 
Street, striding ruthlessly toward power. He made no effort 
to harmonize the discordant elements in his character and his 
personality, if he was even aware of them. The hard-boiled 
element and the sensitive never seemed in conflict. No one 
saw him torn first by the one, then by the other. There ap- 
peared to be an adjustment within himself which brought 
these divergent forces into a kind of equilibrium. He seemed 
to live two distinct lives, separated in almost every element 
one from the other. Referring once to his reluctance to take 
men into his confidence, he said to his daughter, “I never 
let my right hand know what my left hand is doing.” The 
phrase was capable of deeper application. The creature of 
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feeling and dreams lived a life, it seemed, completely apart 
from the active and throbbing existence of the hard man of 
business. The fact was, of course, that, knowing the world 
and wanting what it cherished, he put on chain-mail when 
he walked abroad and a helmet with the visor down. The 
wonder remains that the man who was so sensitive could 
swing so heavy a battle-ax. 

His vacations relegated Mr. Hyde to the shadows and 
brought Dr. Jekyll in all his jocund charm into the sunlight. 
It was when he was becoming a power in Wall Street that he 
took to spending his summers abroad. He enjoyed his travels 
in America, to Nevada and Utah, to the Southwest and into 
Mexico, but those journeyings meant inspections, confer- 
ences, decisions, and never altogether took him out of his ac- 
customed environment. Europe gave him not only recreation 
but perspective and a kind of education that went beyond the 
appreciation of new scenes and alien customs to the recogni- 
tion of unfamiliar points of view. Moreton Frewen, who was 
a cousin of the Duke of Marlborough, gave him access to the 
inner circle in England. Thompson spoke subsequently, with 
the frontiersman’s snobbery, of “pink-faced lords,” but he 
came to admire many of them. There was something in the 
social order they dominated which broke through the rugged 
complacency of the self-made man. The British liked him; 
the press spoke of him as “a solid man, full of energy, activ- 
ity and intelligence.” But no one treated him as a power in 
the community or the state. That impressed him. 

In London he met an American mining engineer named 
Herbert Hoover, who had established himself there as con- 
sulting engineer and promoter of mines in Russia and the 
Orient. He was at thirty-five a millionaire and art collector; 
boyish in appearance, charming in conversation, a man ob- 
viously of brains and force. 
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That was the summer of 1909. A year later, he was in 
Oberammergau and the Tyrolese Alps, in Munich and Ber- 
lin, in Moscow and St. Petersburg. Russia stirred his imagina- 
tion: when that dreaming giant awoke, the world would know 
it. He asked penetrating questions of everyone he met regard- 
ing the government and the Czar himself, to the terror of 
his interpreter. The year following he was at the coronation 
of King George and motoring in Wales and in Ireland; the 
year after in Carlsbad, at the Italian Lakes, in Venice, in the 
Tyrol, to revel again in the view from Castle Hohenschwan- 
stein. He was a boy on these peregrinations, full of practical 
jokes, exulting in the embarrassment of his friends, asking 
mad questions with a solemn face. One day when a guide had 
fairly choked him in antiquity, he asked blandly, “How old 
is that river?” The guide was glib. “One hundred years.” He 
took delight in persuading the butterflies of the Folies-Ber- 
gères that his secretary was an English lord; but he guarded 
the boy as though he were his own son. He made no attempt 
to master the strange tongues, preferring to be mute to being 
ridiculous. Wherever he went he secured a picture-postal of 
his hotel and, when he was through a morning’s idle roaming, 
showed it to a taxi-driver and left the rest to him. Each year 
he indulged 2 new hobby, now wood-carvings, now tapestries; 
in Germany, sagely, wines. Cablegrams pursued him wher- 
ever he went; he took them lightly, but he returned to his 
work after the summer's excursion with the zest of the gour- 
mand for the feast. 
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Meanwhile, an incidental interest of his crowded days was 
claiming a wider measure of his thought. For years science 
had provoked his curiosity. He studied pigeons; the organ- 
izing power of ants fascinated him. Clearly they knew how 
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to live; they were in their world successful; and success in 
any form interested him. The discovery of the flotation proc- 
ess for the separation of copper from the ore, which he him- 
self had stumbled upon in the days of the Boulder Chief and 
long forgotten, indicated to him the relation of science 
to industry, and to profit. He was always relieved when he 
could relate one of his esthetic or intellectual interests to utili- 
tarian values. That was the puritan in him. 

A book which a friend thrust into his hand established ab- 
ruptly and with the effect of an electric shock a contact be- 
tween his scientific speculations and his creative imagination. 
It was called The New Knowledge. The author was a Cana- 
dian, 2 professor at the University of Kansas, Robert Ken- 
nedy Duncan; a teacher of chemistry, but a teacher impas- 
sioned to the point where he becomes a poet and a prophet. 
To Thompson—subconsciously hungry for escape into an at- 
mosphere clearer and more spacious than his world of 
gamble-and-grab—his pages burned, as they unfolded, act 
by act, the drama of modern scientific discovery. Matter, 
ether, energy were its titanic protagonists about whom strug- 
gled and fought Prometheus and his sons, establishing the 
Law, to the end that there might, in Duncan’s phrase, “come 
into the world an era of gracious living.” The story was clear, 
direct, scientific, but behind the cool exposition was the evan- 
gelist’s fervor which made the journey from atoms to elec- 
trons and atomic disintegration for Thompson somehow a 
personal search and a personal struggle. 

'The book shook him so that his associates became con- 
scious of his inner excitement. He found another work of 
Duncan’s, The Chemistry of Commerce, and devoured it. 
The book, it happened, was as though written for him and 
at him, for it was an appeal to leaders in industry to take ac- 
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count of scientific progress. The industrial struggle which was 
imminent in America, Duncan insisted, would be won not by 
the crafty but by the efficient, and the way to efficiency in the 
factory lay through the laboratory of the chemist. Germany, 
pre&minently, had found that out; France, England, Italy, 
were learning it; only America, chaotic, wasteful and arro- 
gant behind its tariff-wall, scorned instruction. Factory and 
university must learn to work together, as pioneers, side by 
side, to push into the wilderness; as builders, side by side, to 
lay the foundations of a new society. As a first step, Duncan 
proposed that manufacturers establish industrial fellowships 
in the universities for research in their own fields. 

'The idea struck home with Thompson. His reading had 
given him a reverence that had a childlike quality for the 
scientific mind, what it had achieved, what it might achieve. 
Duncan's adjurations, moreover, had a practical appeal. He 
preached the gospel of Duncan to the directors of all his 
companies and sent Aldridge, who was in charge of the con- 
struction of the Inspiration plant, to consult the prophet re- 
garding possible research in the treatment of copper, gold 
and silver ores. 

Aldridge found Duncan in a cheap laboratory which he 
was establishing at Pittsburgh, and thought him a dreamer, 
a man of phrases rather than of science, and inclined to be 
dictatorial. It was a part of Duncan's dream that the results 
under his fellowships be given to the public after three years. 
"This struck the hard-headed engineer as fantastic. If Thomp- 
son wanted to finance research, why not do it independently 
and retain the benefits? 

But Thompson had caught in Duncan’s vision a gleam of 
something more alluring than personal profit. He invited the 
scientist to deliver an address before the Rocky Mountain 
Club. 
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Duncan proved to be a slender bundle of nerves and fire 
with the nose and the eyes of a hawk and a virtuoso's mop 
of iron-gray hair. He was part Scotch, part Irish, and had 
the earnestness of one race, the wit of the other. He might 
have been a poet, an artist, an anchorite. A strain of piety, in- 
deed, underlay his scientific enthusiasm. He saw himself as a 
missionary chosen to reveal to the common mind a sacred 
record, a golden book of saints. There was no question that 
he was, as the engineer had impatiently pointed out, a 
dreamer; but his dream required the ultimate horizon for its 
frame. He was filled with *the romance of untrodden ways, 
the romance of an unguessed to-morrow.” Man's relation to 
nature which seemed so fixed and permanent, alterable only 
through slow progression, might—no, would—in the course 
of a dozen generations be completely changed. “Man’s grasp 
always exceeds his vision.” Was that a paradox? Through- 
out history, the imagination had always lagged behind the 
creative intelligence, groping forward into the darkness. Let 
fancy picture what it would, achievement would ever be to 
fancy as the arclight to the tallow-dip. 

The words sent a shaft of light across Thompson’s cloudy 
musings. He took the dreamer to his heart. Together they 
worked over plans for industrial scholarships in the field of 
copper and groped their way toward some endowment which 
might give Duncan’s project stability and permanence. 
"Thompson played with the idea of endowing not only the 
scholarships but Duncan himself, to set the missionary free 
to bring light to others as Duncan had brought light to him. 
Before he could formulate a plan, the Regents of Kansas 
promised Duncan a plant and an endowment if he would 
stay with them, and the Mellons of Pittsburgh offered him 
$1,000,000 for an institute of industrial research. It was to 
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Thompson that the dreamer, dazed by the sudden consum- 
mation, fled, like a child, pleading for counsel. 

A curious relation developed between the promoter and 
the scientist who was also a poet; a friendship in which they 
filled alternately the rôles of master and disciple. Duncan 
welcomed the guidance of the builder and man of affairs; 
Thompson bowed his head for the baptism of the scientific 
point of view. Duncan’s genius for communicating to others 
the mystery and grandeur of science was to Thompson doubly 
thrilling because he was himself inarticulate. His engineering 
friends hooted when Duncan, sent to South America to look 
for new copper areas, returned with nothing more tangible 
than an account of a parrot with a green feather which sug- 
gested the presence somewhere of copper. But Thompson re- 
mained unperturbed. Duncan was giving him a new dream, 
relating science not only to industry but to the spiritual prog- 
ress of mankind. What good were the labors of preachers and 
reformers so long as men remained prisoners of a sordid en- 
vironment? “Man can really live only when he has the 
chance to live,” said Duncan. “There is but one way of lift- 
ing man to a higher moral and spiritual plane, and that is by 
lifting to a higher plane the conditions of his material sur- 
roundings.” 

That thought found fertile soil in Thompson, and took 
root, 
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Thompson established thirty-six temporary fellowships at 
the Mellon Institute and incorporated two companies to carry 
on research under Duncan’s direction: one to seek a substi- 
tute for smelting in the extraction of the metal from the ore; 
the other to carry on research in flotation, a process whereby 
copper was separated from the gangue in bubbling vats of 
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oily water. The experiments had a personal interest for 
Thompson. The Inspiration was approaching the productive 
stage and a discovery which took a fraction of a cent from 
the cost of production would mean millions in added profit. 

To the gambler in him the progress at the Inspiration 
might well have seemed as imperceptible as the glacier’s, 
Shafts and drifts took time, concentration plants, smelters, 
took shape slowly. He hurried nothing, nobody, studying the 
blueprints of the engineers as a bride studies the plans for 
her home, and pouring into the stark Arizona hills million 
after million, his own money and the public’s. The plant at 
Mason Valley too was growing, with a mill, a smelter and 
a railroad under construction. Mason Valley was Gunn’s 
dream. Krumb questioned its validity; Thompson had his 
doubts but yielded to Gunn’s insistence. “I was getting pretty 
well off in those days,” Thompson remarked whimsically 
long afterward, “but I don’t know but George’s optimism 
might have broke even me if he had lived.” 

Gunn died early in 1913. Thompson was not given to inti- 
mate friendships, but the unspoiled, warm-hearted miner- 
grown-rich had been dearer to him than any other man. 
“There’s no goddam minister good enough to bury George,” 
growled Gunn’s henchman to Thompson on the way to the 
cemetery. Gunn had kept his promise to the governor of 
Montana and exercised a guardian’s control over the paroled 
prisoner. “Are you going to keep the boat rocking?” asked the 
miner. Thompson grinned. So, in the death of his partner, 
Thompson acquired a condemned man as a ward and a vassal. 

Duncan died a year later. In Gunn’s passing, Thompson 
lost a companion, perennially exuberant, a link with his own 
early days of struggle, with the West that he loved, the sim- 
plicity, the candor, the wideness of outlook, the largeness of 
heart; a contact with the soil which he needed to keep him 
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human amid the artificialities, the self-absorption of the east- 
ern metropolis. In Duncan’s death, he lost a devoted searcher 
and revealer of the idealism, the elements of wonder and 
self-abnegation and service, which lay hidden in dark corners 
of his complex being; a king's minstrel who chanted to him 
the deeds of heroes, the thrill of discovery, the splendor of 
to-morrow, the majesty of law. 
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He found consolation in widening interests, a deepening 
sense of power. Business was dull and, finding no promis- 
ing leads at home, he turned his eyes to foreign fields, He 
sent his priceless pair, Flindt and Cole, his optimist and his 
pessimist, to Chile, with a letter of credit for $1,000,000 to 
secure an option on the greatest of its copper deposits; and 
was beaten by a narrow margin of time by the omniscient, 
the concentrated Guggenheims. He secured a tungsten prop- 
erty in Peru; an iron mine in Brazil. He was buying jades 
and Chinese antiques those days and reading Sven Hedin on 
China, and on a hunch sent an engineer named Finch to find 
out what was waiting there for American enterprise to reveal 
and to exploit. The archives of the Chinese government 
should have something to tell, he thought, and secured in- 
terpreters to comb the records at Pekin and in the prov- 
inces, Guided by fragmentary reports, Finch sought out the 
abandoned mines of the Ming dynasty, examined the caved- 
in and flooded workings. Outside one mine, idle for cen- 
turies, he found in the slag-dumps approximately $8,000,000 
worth of silver and lead discarded as waste. 

With Bernard Baruch, Jackling and others, Thompson 
formed the New York Orient Mines Company to explore 
China, Burma, Siam and the Malay States for mineral de- 
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posits. But Finch noted that whenever he returned in person 
to report, the matters which seemed really to interest his 
chief had nothing to do with mines. Thompson wanted to 
know about the country, the character of the people, their 
race, their language, the relations of neighboring tribes to 
each other. When Finch told of certain areas in Siam where 
he had come upon tin deposits, he found that the matter 
which interested Thompson most was his account of a band 
of wild elephants. The political elements involved appealed 
to Thompson’s imagination. The Orient Company made an 
admirable agreement with the Chinese government which 
held dazzling promise not only for the promoters but for the 
Chinese; and Thompson developed a dream of reorganizing 
the Chinese government. But the Japanese interposed and 
quietly throttled both the agreement and the dream. 

Thompson lived a solitary life in his great house for he 
had given himself too completely to business in his prime to 
be able adequately to give or to accept the spiritual intimacy 
which is the solace and the strength of middle age. He found 
his satisfaction in his gardens and his mineral collection. His 
greenhouses were like an Arabian pleasure-dome to the eye 
where their graceful curves sparkled in the sun. His flowers 
won prizes at every exhibition in New York, which gave him 
something like a parent’s pleasure, especially when they de- 
feated the product of his neighbor, Untermyer. His mineral 
collection was second in his devotion only to his garden, and 
his feeling for it was blended of the same elements. He 
loved his minerals as he loved his flowers for their beauty 
and for the fascination which the riddle of their birth and 
growth held for his deepening spirit. 

The collection he had begun in his office at 25 Broad 
Street had grown until it was one of the richest in the world. 
He had installed it in the basement of his house, in a four- 
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square room in which light sparkled from countless gems and 
color glowed from rich, polished surfaces. There were tour- 
malines from the slopes of the Sierra Nevada, opals from 
Mexico, lapis lazuli and rhodonite from Russia, rubies and 
emeralds from India, diamonds from South Africa and 
Brazil. In a vault in one of the walls, against a background 
of mirrors, infinitely reflecting, were gold nuggets and ori- 
ental head-dresses in the shape of golden peacocks of finest 
filigree. The approach to the mineral room was such as a 
Kubla Khan might have ordered for a similar treasure- 
chamber. Under a ceiling elaborately decorated with motives 
taken from the imperial palace at Pekin, the walls of a long 
antechamber were lined with flowering shrubs and hanging 
grapes of Chinese jade. Mirrors duplicated the exquisite carv- 
ings, giving breadth and a sense of magic to the breath- 
taking corridor. 

Thompson played with his mineral collection as he played 
with his gardens, changing this, re-arranging that, bringing 
in new elements, never satisfied, dreaming over their beauty, 
pondering on the relationship of stone and plant and man. 
To a friend, astounded at the identity of two specimens from 
different parts of the world, he said, “You know, in a hun- 
dred years or more I shouldn’t be surprised if men would 
be studying problems of sex in relation to minerals ahd 
stones, just as they do now in relation to plants. It's the possi- 
bility of some unity that makes a fellow think there is some- 
thing behind all this.” 

While Thompson was speculating over the origins of 
things, wandering in his gardens or sending his argosies to 
China, he was reaching out for what miners call “prospects” 
in a field as remote from his business or his hobbies as the 
Great Wall is from Wall Street. He had always had an itch 
for the political game and if he had not already learned the 
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lesson in Montana, the canyon between Trinity and the river 
would have taught him the interrelation of business and 
politics. All the magnates were deep in the political game. 
In the cities and the states they were largely directing it, to 
the destruction of orderly government but with much profit 
to themselves; and the principal source of their resentment 
against Roosevelt had been that he had not let them direct 
it also in the nation. Thompson’s first intrusion into the 
national game gave no indication of political perspicacity. 
John Hays Hammond, in 1908, had conceived the odd idea 
that he would make an appropriate running-mate for Taft, 
and Thompson had gone to Chicago to advance Hammond’s 
cause. The effort gave up the ghost before a battery of in- 
credulous smiles. 

At Yonkers, where his home was, Thompson established 
contact in the canonical fashion with the Republican county 
bosses, contributing generously to campaign funds. In 1912, 
the politicians, always eager to put a rich man in their debt, 
gave him the dubious glory of appointment as a presiden- 
tial elector; and when two years later the Federal Reserve 
system was established, persuaded a rump convention of 
small bankers at Utica to nominate him as a director for 
the New York district. The regular convention had nomi- 
nated a collar manufacturer of Troy, named Peabody, and 
the nomination of Thompson was intended to be merely 
complimentary, a gesture which cost the politicians nothing 
and would register their admiration of a great and good 
friend. Thompson chose to take it seriously. He was one of 
the heaviest stockholders in the Chase National Bank. Its 
president, Albert H. Wiggin, liked and admired him and 
proved glad to support him for a post which would enhance 
his standing in Wall Street. But his election presented dif- 
ficulties. By no stretch of the imagination could Thompson 
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be described as a banker. He had, indeed, been nominated 
a director in Class B, comprising the manufacturers. But he 
was not a manufacturer either. He was a mine-owner, a 
broker, a promoter. In haste, he acquired an interest in the 
Knox Hat Company and was legitimatized, with hats con- 
fronting collars. The campaign among the banks of New 
York State and its neighbors was feverish. Thompson did 
nothing by halves. He sent for a partner of his in Boston, a 
lively realist named Bartholomew, gave him an office and put 
$25,000 at his disposal. Bartholomew engaged three stenog- 
raphers, hired a dozen automobiles, secured a squad of volun- 
teer helpers to tour New York State, interviewed countless 
bankers and sent Thompson himself into the Mohawk Valley 
to discuss the new era in finance with presidents of banks and 
trust companies. The collar manufacturer, traveling in 
Europe, never divined the avalanche that was being loosed 
upon him until it buried him. 

Sycophants spoke of the sacrifice the election entailed to 
Thompson’s personal interests. Thompson knew better. 

All this happened in June, 1914, about the time that the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand was assassinated. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Armageddon Preferred 


IQ14-1917 


'T took Wall Street almost a year to discover what a poet 
here and there read in blinding script across the sky in 
August, 1914: that war meant loot, a deluge of golden 
manna, a feast, an orgy; in a word, a boom. The first effect of 
the outbreak of hostilities was bewilderment and terror. As 
one after another the European exchanges suspended trad- 
ing, it became clear that European investors, clamoring to 
sell their securities, would fling them at any price upon the 
only market which remained active. American finance, seeing 
a tornado coming, banged shut the doors of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

It emerged timidly from the cyclone-cellar four months 
later and discovered to its surprise that the storm had dam- 
aged only its neighbors and that a neighbor’s loss, though 
pitiable, might be a source of profit. As orders poured into 
the United States for munitions and clothing, for food and 
hospital supplies, factory towns, for years desolate, came to 
life. The American mind, ingenious and adaptable, met 
exultantly the challenge to its powers of organization and 
of mechanical adjustment. Men who had thought in terms of 
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thousands learned overnight to deal in millions. Minds 
bounded on the north by Massachusetts, on the east by 
Rhode Island, the west by New York, the south by Long 
Island Sound, found themselves marching over Belgium, 
France, Italy, Roumania, through the Pillars of Hercules 
and into the Golden Horn. Wall Street became for the 
moment something more impressive than a Sulu bazaar 
where men fought raucously for one-eighth points, and be- 
came—despite pious adjurations to neutrality—an adjunct of 
the Allied armies fighting for a cause which it came earnestly 
to believe holy, because it was so rich a source of profit. To 
moralists and to the few who took their Christianity seri- 
ously, the scramble for war orders, the hum of the new 
munition factories, the promotion of companies making war 
supplies, the hunger of the public to invest, was a spectacle 
to make the gorge rise. But that which appeared on the sur- 
face a sordid and unbearable lust for blood-money had its 
aspect of splendor. The American economic system—from 
the mucker in the mine, the wage-worker at the machine, to 
the factory manager learning the meaning of efficiency and 
the financier finding himself suddenly a power in world 
affairs—was like a high-bred colt after long training thrown 
suddenly into a race for life and death. It became aware of 
its potentialities. 

Men raged and wrangled, pro-German and pro-Ally, 
raked in the blood-washed dollars and spent them with cold 
obtuseness to spiritual issues. But behind the ugly scene, in 
mine and factory, men were seeing visions in which blood 

ad no part at all and even dollars were of secondary interest. 
or the first time, American industry caught a glimpse of the 
sibilities of industrialism. 
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"Thompson was in the midst of the surge and sweep, the 
thunder and the whirlwind, riding the storm, daring and 
self-confident. Through his schoolmate, Tom Lamont, he 
had come into close relations with “the Corner," as men 
called the firm of J. P. Morgan, enthroned in marble dignity 
where Broad Street runs into Wall. Lamont recognized 
"Thompson's almost uncanny instinct for sensing in advance 
the ups and downs of the market and frequently sought his 
help. The British government was marketing large quantities 
of high-grade American securities, mobilized from British in- 
vestors, to secure cash for the purchase of food and muni- 
tions; and the Morgan partners had charge of the opera- 
tions. "Thompson, who acted for them, was so discreet in his 
operations in the market that, except his principals, no one 
even in Wall Street, knew the part he was playing. That was 
a feature of his strategy, a part of his success. 

But gradually “the Street” began to sense that a man it had 
known only as a brilliant promoter was developing into a 
power in industry and finance. He was “one of the biggest 
men around the Morgan offices,” ran the gossip, who was 
building a colossal fortune “out of other men's scrap-heaps.” 
A group of bankers, discussing the constructive minds in 
American industry, placed Thompson in the front rank. In 
the past fifteen years, they recalled, he had initiated enter- 
prises which employed more than one hundred thousand men 
where previously the gophers and the tarantulas had fur- 
nished the only activity. Financial writers dealt in superlatives 
telling of the “felicitous combination” of courage, intelligence 
and science in his mining operations. Even the clerks and the 
messenger boys were talking about Inspiration, the mine in 
Arizona which this man Thompson had been developing for 
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seven years. «He poured seventeen millions into it before he 
sold a pound of copper. What do you know? And the first 
year of operation he got it all back, and three millions be- 
sides!? 

Fate, indeed, such as it was, was with Thompson. Europe's 
ill wind was bringing his argosies to port in bewildering num- 
bers. Under the stimulus of enormous purchases from 
abroad, the price of copper rose in two years from 11 cents to 
36. All the copper stocks were soaring—Utah, Nevada Con, 
even Mason Valley. When thé Guggenheim Exploration 
Company dissolved and the prodigious brethren combined 
their interests with those of the Morgans in the three greatest 
copper properties in the world—the Utah at Bingham Can- 
yon, the Braden in Chile, the Kennecutt in Alaska —Thomp- 
son was chosen to direct the difficult market operations. 

He was becoming a powerful factor, meanwhile, also in 
steel. Unlike most Americans he took Lord Kitchener, the 
British war minister, seriously, when he declared that the war 
would last four years, and became the third largest stock- 
holder in Bethlehem Steel. Midvale Steel went wild, with 
the shares fluctuating five points at a time, and one of the 
group in control ran to Thompson and begged him to take 
charge of the market. He agreed, but on conditions which the 
envoy declared exorbitant. Thompson shrugged his shoulders 
and when the envoy retired to the Metropolitan Club for a 
conference, telephoned his friend Clarence W. Barron, one of 
the most trusted financial editors in the country, to come at 
once to New York. He would have a big story before dawn. 

Barron was a friend of Thompson’s earliest days in the 
East, an impassioned gossip whose acute mind speculated 
with equal enthusiasm in finance and in the philosophy of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. Bearded and paunched like a Falstaff, 
he waddled cheerfully into the St. Regis Hotel at nine- 
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thirty that evening. Át ten, the financiers at the Metropolitan 
Club capitulated. Thompson turned to Barron. *I want the 
Midvale story on the ticker to-morrow morning.” He sent 
for two of the leading lights in the corporation. Through the 
small hours, the three men built up for Barron the picture 
of Midvale’s resources and potentialities. 

At four in the morning Barron began to dictate his story. 
Thompson, hopelessly inarticulate himself, stared with grow- 
ing wonder as the genial mystic with cool concentration 
brought the scattered facts and figures of a six-hour discussion 
into a narrative which the least enlightened could compre- 
hend. At five o’clock the account was done. An hour before 
the Exchange opened the story was on the Street. 

Thompson opened the sale with the stock at 290. The 
public was avid and pushed it to 325, to 350, to 400. Thomp- 
son attempted to hold it, selling all his own stock and all that 
the large shareholders would give him. The public snatched 
it. In alarm he went to the Midvale magnates. He insisted 
that they must gradually release their stock in order to hold 
the price down and be prepared to buy it back if the price fell 
too fast. Otherwise, there would be a crash and a scandal. 
The financiers refused to listen. Midvale went to 500 and re- 
ceded to 300. By masterly tactics Thompson, unaided, kept 
the market in hand. The stock rose again to 400 and when 
inevitably it descended, it slid slowly and without disorder 
back to the level at which he had originally offered it. 

Midvale established Thompson’s reputation as the most 
brilliant operator on the Street. Everyone wanted his services 
now in the launching of new enterprises, the rehabilitation of 
moribund corporations. He went far afield from the metal 
which was his passion. He refinanced the American Woolen 
Company and the Tobacco Products Company, launched the 
Cuban Cane Sugar Company, purchased a controlling in- 
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terest in the Pierce Arrow Motor Car Company, organized 
the Submarine Boat Corporation, the Wright-Martin Aero- 
plane Company. Not all his ventures were successful. A silver 
mine named the Wettlaufer which promised to equal the 
Nipissing provided his friends for years with subject for rue- 
ful jests. A gold mine, moreover, which he rejected as worth- 
less, turned out a bonanza. But that was part of the game. 

He became interested in sulphur. Bernard Baruch, to- 
gether with an engineer named Seeley Mudd, had secured 
control of extensive sulphur deposits at Matagorda, Texas, 
and offered the Corner a 60 per cent interest. They turned 
for counsel to Thompson who sent Aldridge to investigate 
the property. The engineer’s report was enthusiastic. Thomp- 
son joined the Morgans in purchasing an interest so consid- 
erable that it was sufficient to insure the constructive develop- 
ment of the property; and began to dream a new dream. 


3 


He carried on his campaigns in the main from his own 
home; largely from his bedroom. In the afternoons, often 
through the evenings and far into the night, he was in Wall 
Street, or uptown at the Metropolitan Club or the Union 
League, planning strategy with this financier or that, this 
powerful group or the other which controlled the property 
he happened at the moment to be offering to the public. 
Evening after evening he remained closeted with his prin- 
cipals until after midnight; and his wife or his daughter in 
their château on the Hudson were roused from sleep at 
two in the morning by the crunch of his car on the gravel 
at the front door. When there was a big market he would 
arrive with the milkman, snatch a few hours’ sleep and at 
nine-thirty throw his feet over the edge of the bed, clutch 
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the telephone and, in his nightgown—odd costume for a 
commanding general—begin the day's battle. On such occa- 
sions he would buy or sell thousands of shares before he 
touched his morning coffee, and it would be three o'clock be- 
fore he would fling on his clothes. The excitement, the fever, 
did not appear to tire him. At midnight, he was still un- 
fatigued, alert. He never seemed to worry about his financial 
operations and exercised a sharp discipline over his body. 
“When the market goes against me, I lie down and sleep ten 
minutes." It did not seem to him extraordinary that he should 
have been able to exert such control over a passion that 
seemed so completely his master. 

For nothing else appeared to matter to him. His work 
had all his waking hours, week days, Sundays, holidays. He 
was living now in the stately palace he had planned with such 
care, surrounded, indoors and outdoors, by the very perfec- 
tion of luxury and beauty; but he was barely conscious of it. 
The drawing-room with its Reynolds and Gainsboroughs, the 
magnificent library with its Titian, were merely settings for 
conferences on copper, steel or sulphur. The organ, filling the 
halls with unexpected, ravishing music from pipes concealed 
in great Renaissance chests, merely heightened the emotion 
impelling the tireless activity of his brain. 

At times, it seemed as though he were seeking, in the ex- 
citement of promotions and markets, an escape from a dawn- 
ing sense of disillusionment. The house which was to have 
given him elbow-room and a frame befitting his princely 
power was bringing him annoyance and cares. The friends of 
his earlier years felt uncomfortable in the vast rooms, the 
brocade chairs, the ducal atmosphere. He discovered that the 
house, in giving him eminence, had made him everybody’s 
quarry. From all sides birds of prey flocked down upon him. 
He could not set foot outside the door without encountering 
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someone who wanted something. He began to be conscious 
that not only his opponents in Wall Street but other forces— 
covert, hungry, silent, hard to reach—were trying to get his 
money away from him. Neither indoors nor outdoors was 
there peace. In the gray sleepless hours, disturbing questions 
began to thrust themselves into his consciousness. Money . . . 
splendor . . . power . . . What was it all about . . . ? 

Were not what I call happy,” his wife confessed to a 
friend of their Helena days. “And, what's more, we don’t 
know anyone here who is." She liked to think back to the time 
when they lived in the Waldorf-Astoria and never knew from 
week to week how they were going to pay their bill. That was 
adventurous, that was gay. . .. 

Mark Requa, who had been associated with Thompson at 
Ely, told him that he had often wondered what might have 
happened if he had accepted the partnership Thompson had 
offered him. “Probably you've got more money than I have, 
but I think Pve got more out of life than you.” 

‘You wouldn't have to get much,” Thompson answered 
in one of his grim moods. *As for money, you don't get much 
happiness out of it in these large quantities." 

He took refuge from his disappointment, his growing 
sense of futility, in the excitement of the game. His wife 
tried again and again to persuade him to take a trip with her 
as in the care-free days before the war. What if Europe were 
closed to them; the western hemisphere was wide. He would 
agree that the idea was fine. As soon as he had completed the 
project that he had on hand, then, yes, they would go off to- 
gether. But when the time came, again and again she would 
find that he was lost in a new enterprise. At last he con- 
fessed, “I get my thrill in taking something that looks hope- 
less and making a success of it.” 

He loved a game like a child and this game set tingling 
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every atom he had of courage and imagination and deep in- 
stinctive wisdom. Wall Street spoke of his “market sense,” a 
psychic intuition which his friends noted when he was playing 
any game; noted most sharply in games of pure chance in 
which he seemed never to lose. He felt the market, he played 
with it. Subconsciously he seemed to know when he must let 
it unfold, when he must force it, by skillful manipulation 
or subtle propaganda or the sheer weight of financial power. 
He had the trader’s primary requisite, nerve, held in control 
by a cool appreciation of realities which yielded no ground 
to emotion. He bought only what came hard, throwing back 
on the market as quickly as he could any stock which came 
too lightly at his call. When a stock was rising, he would 
raise his offers a few fractions. “Now,” he would say, “we'll 
watch that. If they want it, they'll go up after it.’ He 
pushed nothing in which he himself did not believe, nothing 
which he himself did not know to the last detail, His mem- 
ory held within reach a record of the earnings of every com- 
pany in which he was interested, a detailed impression of 
what this man and that had said at meetings weeks before. 
He had a keen eye for the operations of the other man’s 
mind, a knack, as he himself called it, for sensing whether 
men knew what they were talking about. Success brought no 
arrogance, no sense of infallibility. He sought information 
as before; he not only took criticism, he reached out for it. 
A newspaperman whom he kept at his elbow, a genial prag- 
matist named Harry Brown, broad-faced and heavy-set, saw 
to it that he missed no news which might affect his enter- 
prises. 

The intuition which helped him to discern the subtle move- 
ments of the market operated also in his dealings with the 
public. He knew his following, knew how they would react 
to a balance-sheet, knew whether he could depend on them, 
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in the case of this stock or that, to buy. He was an expert in 
publicity. As in the Nipissing days, he cultivated financial 
reporters and brokers and gave them an interest in his proj- 
ects. He knew the value of curtains and shaded lights and, 
even while he sought the widest publicity for his enterprises, 
kept carefully out of the public eye himself. “The only thing 
that makes a man big is distance,” he said. “When you get up 
to him he’s just the same as you are.” He built up his per- 
sonal strength with the perseverance of a political boss, ruth- 
lessly using everyone who seemed to promise advantage, re- 
jecting everyone who could or would not serve his purpose. 
He was not half so cold-blooded as he pretended to be, but 
he let no one stand in his way. He had many friends but 
no intimates and took no one into his confidence. Friend- 
ship was all right. No one could be gayer than he when the 
group who called themselves the Sons of Hope foregathered 
at his house for a three-day poker orgy. He enjoyed his 
friends. But power was what counted, power and courage and 
getting in the first blow. 

«He's like a big bear going through the woods,” a friend 
said of him. “Anything he doesn’t like he'll cuff with that big 
paw of his and, whatever it is, it’s likely to get hurt.” 

“Only the bold get by,” Thompson pointed out. Were 
there moments when the sensitive spirit asserted itself? “If 
you start anything, see it through,” he had a way of saying. 
“Even when you know you are wrong, see it through.” 

The mellow tenderness, the gay charm, withdrew more 
and more into the shadowy recesses of the successful man of 
affairs. “Since you’ve been going with those big people in 
Wall Street,” burst out one who was devoted to him, you've 
got so damn hard.” The truth was that the millions were 
pouring in so fast that even his steady mind was made a little 
giddy. “He got the idea that money was God,” said a young 
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man who loved him. But it was not really money-lust that 
was driving him. The fever of success was in his blood. He 
was playing with the greatest financial minds in the country, 
and winning. His father had called him a fool. Butte had 
thought him a joke, ignored him and fawned at the feet of 
Heinze. New York had high-hatted him as just another 
plunger. Well, Heinze had come, a dozen others had come, 
to show New York how the great game was played, and left 
their hides on the barn-door. No one had got his hide. Wall 
Street had tried and failed and taken him into its inner coun- 
sels. He was drunk, as conquerors, poets, actors, orators have 
been drunk, drunk with the wine J can! 

Nineteen fifteen . . . nineteen sixteen . . . nineteen seven- 
teen. And the dollars poured in not by tens of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, but by millions, by tens of mil- 
lions. . . . 


4 


It was the Belgian babies who broke the spell of his mono- 
mania. British propagandists had for years kept them knock- 
ing on American doors, but it had been the mining engineer 
with whom the Thompsons had dined in London in 1909 
who had won them at last a scanty entrance, As chairman 
of the American Relief Commission in Belgium, Herbert 
Hoover had become a symbol of disinterested service which 
caught the attention even of a people dulled for the moment 
by an unholy prosperity. Thompson had been stirred with 
the rest; more deeply stirred than most because of an old 
aversion to the Napoleonic complex which had brought the 
Germans into Belgium. The fact that Hoover was a West- 
erner, an engineer, a mining man, heightened Thompson’s 
interest, stimulated his pride. Hoover needed money. Con- 
trary to popular mythology, the Americans had given him 
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comparatively little. The Allied governments were appro- 
priating $15,000,000 a month; the hard-driven peoples of 
France and England were contributing; even the miners 
of Australia, of South Africa, had given with sacrificial gen- 
erosity. But when Hoover had appealed to America for 
one dollar a month per child, his countrymen had failed 
him. 

"Thompson, a little ashamed, perhaps, of his own self- 
absorption, brought the issue before his western friends. He 
was raising funds with them for a building for the Rocky 
Mountain Club. Did it not seem to them a little ironic, he 
asked, for men from the section which prided itself on its 
warmth of heart to gather money for convivia] purposes 
when children were starving—especially when one of them- 
selves, an American, a Westerner, a miner, a member of 
their very Club, was trying to save them? Yes, yes, now that 
they thought of it, it did seem out of key. By all means, 
"Thompson urged, let the Rocky Mountain fund be com- 
pleted, but let it be given to Hoover for his babies. 

Hoover, overworked, in his heart convinced that there 
was no hope of help from a people which seemed absorbed 
in self-seeking and blind to the issues of Europe's appalling 
struggle, came to New York in January, 1917, to revive in- 
terest in his cause. The first telephone call he received was 
from Thompson. The Rocky Mountain Club had decided to 
postpone the building of a club-house and give its energies 
and its funds to help the children of Belgium. “My own 
assessment,” Thompson added, “is $100,000.” 

Hoover, bewildered by the unexpected gift, stammered 
ineffectual words of gratitude. He always found difficulty 
expressing what was in his heart, he wrote when he had 
caught his breath. He had returned to his own country in 
the utmost depression, and on the first day, from the abso- 
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lute blue, to receive such a promise of help and such a pledge 
from an old friend filled him “with a glad heart” such as 
he had not had in years. 

Thompson arranged a dinner of the Club at which Hoover 
spoke with simple, appealing force. The toastmaster an- 
nounced the establishment of a “Rocky Mountain Club- 
Hooyer Fund” for relief in Belgium. One hundred thousand 
dollars had been subscribed by an anonymous donor. Was 
there not someone else present with a hundred thousand? 

Apparently not. But there were numerous reporters and 
they made a rush for the club secretary. Who was this anony- 
mous creature? The secretary fought them off but a guileless 
guest gave away the secret. Newspapermen flocked to 
Thompson’s office at 14 Wall Street. They received no satis- 
faction. Mr. Thompson was out, he was engaged, anything; 
but he was not accessible to the press. “Instead of taking the 
elevator to-day,” wailed a baffled correspondent in the New 
York Sun, “he climbed the fire escape, once he heard a re- 
porter was waiting for him at the head of the elevator-shaft.” 
But there was no stopping the story of the hundred thousand 
or the gifts that came in its wake. Thompson telegraphed his 
mining friends in a dozen states for contributions. Theodore 
Roosevelt sent a burning appeal to the men and women of 
the West, begging them to be true to their tradition and “to 
follow the Rocky Mountain Club.” Money came in a flood. 
Thompson, as treasurer of the Fund, gathered it in and passed 
it on to Hoover. - 

One thing interested him and amused him. “Hoover has 
got presidential aspirations,” he remarked to a friend. “I 
don’t see how he’s going to make it.” 
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War came upon the American people slowly and fatefully 
through the late winter months, with the majority at bottom 
glad it was coming and only a few German-Americans, a few 
pacifists, a few mothers and the secretive, adroit skeptic 
in the White House (thinking “A plague on both your 
houses!”) acutely conscious of tragedy. Thompson went west 
in March with a friend to visit his mining properties. His 
guest was full of the war and inclined to be jumpy and 
Thompson arranged to have him met with telegrams re- 
lating the progressive advance of the Germans upon New 
York and the capture and sack of the city... . 

War was an actuality in April and completed the shift of 
interest in Thompson’s mind which the Belgian babies had 
begun. He continued to make money; there was, in fact, no 
stopping the flood into his coffers. His copper mines 
were turning out copper by the hundred million pounds at 
a profit of 17 cents a pound. Inspiration alone was yielding 
him annually a staggering fortune. Steel was booming. 
Wright-Martin and Submarine Boat were reaching out for 
government contracts. But such matters, which a few months 
before had completely absorbed him, were now minor issues. 
There was a greater game on. 

He offered the government a motor-cycle battery with 
machine guns, trucks and hospital equipment; raised some 
twenty millions for the first Liberty Loan, including a million 
and a half of his own; contributed a quarter million to the 
Red Cross. All this was according to the formula for mil- 
lionaires. But the suggestion that the device known as “day- 
light saving" would contribute to the welfare of city workers 
and cut down the nation's coal bill brought his energy into 
action, He persuaded Senator Calder of New York to intro- 
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duce a “daylight saving” bill in the United States Senate. 
Then, with the thoroughness and concentration he was ac- 
customed to apply equally to gambling on the Curb and the 
construction of mining plants, he built up public support of 
the measure through the newspapers and press associations. 
The legislation passed Congress with a rush. “You have 
added to your laurels,” Calder wrote. 

But such glory was small pickings for a man who sat at 
meat with kings and had learned to deal with life in the 
titanic terms of American industry and finance. His friends 
were already deep in the war as field-marshals and ambas- 
sadors. Baruch, on the Council for National Defense, was 
wielding dictatorial power in the economic field. Lamont was 
one of the most active single figures in interallied finance. 
Henry P. Davison, as head of the American Red Cross, was 
dramatizing the code of the Samaritan on an almost mythical 
scale. Thompson no longer found promotions and stock oper- 
ations stimulating enough for his imagination. The world was 
the chess-board over which he dreamed in the wakeful hours 
of the night or in his garden where the crocuses brought 
golden resurrection to his southward-sloping lawn. The over- 
throw of the Czar startled and thrilled him. Russia would be 
the decisive factor in the war, he said. I£ Russia could be held 
firm, Germany would be defeated. If the Russian front 
broke . . . 

"Thompson let it be known in Washington that he would 
like to go to Russia in any capacity. Davison, in the Red 
Cross, took him at his word. 

So it happened that the greatest of Thompson’s adventures 
began. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


The Russian Gauldron 


1917 


HOMPSON started for Petrograd early in June. Some 

twenty able citizens, authorities in medicine, sanitation 
and food distribution, in sociology, transportation, finance, 
had been selected as a Red Cross Mission to aid a new demo- 
cratic ally in organizing the care of the destitute, and to study 
the needs of the Russian people in their transition from au- 
tocracy to self-government. Dr. Franklin Billings, a leading 
physician of Chicago and an authority on infectious diseases, 
was chairman, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Thomp- 
son, who had offered to pay the expenses of the Mission, was 
ostensibly its business manager, and bore the same military 
rank. 

Thompson was conscious of a responsibility beyond the 
obvious confines of an errand of mercy. Powerful elements 
outside the Wilson Administration but high in its confidence 
were uneasy about the eastern front. Would the new Rus- 
sia hold the long line against the pressure of German arms? 
No one was wise or reckless enough to offer an assured an- 
swer. For it was becoming evident that there was no longer 
an integrated Russia whose actions were predictable. There 
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was a vast territory where through the long June days the 
grain was ripening for a new harvest, and there were one 
hundred and sixty million individual Russians, hungry, re- 
sentful, bewildered and sick of war. Nothing between the 
rolling steppes and the blue sky was clear except the fact 
that the revolution of March was not yet over. The Czar 
was a prisoner at his palace of Tsarskoe Selo and in Petro- 
grad a socialist, Alexander Kerensky, was prime minister of 
a provisional democratic government. But on the long thin 
line from the Baltic to the Carpathians, in the muddy trenches 
and the swamps, along the windswept roads, the icy moun- 
tain ridges, the soldiers were starving; and everywhere across 
Russia, miserable and aimless, mobs were moving like dead 
men looking for heaven. 

What was coming? responsible minds were asking. Would 
Russia stay in the war or would she make a separate peace, 
release her German, her Austrian war prisoners, give Ger- 
many access to her granaries, her cattle herds, oil fields, cop- 
per mines? The question provoked nightmares in half a 
dozen chancelleries. Elihu Root, as head of an American 
mission to Russia, had said that all that the Russian people 
needed was a loan and a vigorous educational campaign to ex- 
plain the aims of the Allies, But no steps had been taken to 
provide either. Ambassadors in Petrograd urged a new Rus- 
sian offensive. Reluctantly Kerensky consented, But the 
chance that it would succeed was slim. Whether it succeeded 
or failed, somehow the eastern front must be upheld or the 
pressure of the Germans on the west would become irre- 
sistible. It was of the highest importance to have a forceful 
mind on guard in Petrograd in behalf of the United States. 
The American ambassador’s, it happened, was not that. The 
amiable and aging Missourian, David R. Francis, who repre- 
sented his country in Russia, was filled with good intentions 
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but no one looked to him for vision or initiative. Since it 
appeared impractical to supplant him, the only alternative 
was to send an individual such as the situation required as an 
unofficial envoy, to be acclaimed if he succeeded and repudi- 
ated if he failed. 

How much of all this was reduced to definite instructions 
and how much remained a matter of hints and hopes; how 
much the Red Cross, the President or the State Department 
were involved or only certain individuals who happened to 
be both Thompson’s friends and executives of the Red Cross, 
no document revealed then or thereafter. But it was made 
clear to Thompson that as “the representative of the United 
States? he would be expected *to undertake any work 
which," in his judgment, *was necessary or advisable in the 
effort to prevent the disintegration of the Russian forces." * 
Edward N. Hurley, a member of the War Council of the 
Red Cross, journeyed from Washington to St. Paul to im- 
press on Thompson the importance of “strengthening Keren- 
sky’s position with the hope that his administration would 
bring order out of chaos.” + 

It was at St. Paul that the Mission integrated itself. As 
the party stood on the platform waiting for the train which 
was to bear them to Vancouver, a short, stocky man with 
aquiline features and black hair like an Indian’s glanced 
over a typewritten WZo's Who of its members. “W. B. 
Thompson?” He gave a grunt of disapproval. “What’s that 
Wall Street reactionary doing on this Mission?” 

He did not know this man Thompson but he had crossed 
his trail. He remembered two distinct occasions, and each 
time Thompson had balked him. In the Republican conven- 
tion of 1912, the man who looked like an Indian had tried 


* Memo. Thompson papers. 
T Letter, E. N. Hurley to H. Hagedorn, May 3, 1932. 
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to persuade the chairman of the delegation of a border state 
to swing his unit to Roosevelt. The chairman was sorry. A 
certain potent financier named Dan Reid wanted it, “for that 
man Thompson and he hates your man.” Again, in 1916, 
when the Progressives and the Republicans were reaching 
out for a basis of reunion, a similar plea had received the same 
response. “J know we can win with Roosevelt, but Thomp- 
son has been here and the delegation is his.” To the Pro- 
gressive, Thompson appeared as a blend of public and per- 
sonal enemy. 

Someone on the platform was calling the roll. “Major 
Robins!” The dark man signified his presence. 

“That’s Raymond Robins,” he heard someone whisper to 
a man with an iron profile and a huge paunch. 

“That uplifter, that trouble-maker, that Roosevelt 
shouter?” exclaimed the one addressed. “What’s he doing on 
this Mission?” 

Robins felt his blood boil. He had no love for the million- 
aire-type or for the system of government by magnates for 
magnates against which presidents and people alike seemed 
to be helpless. He had as a boy come face to face with it in 
the coal-pits of Tennessee; as a social worker in the slums 
of great cities he had seen its effects; he had fought it in 
the ranks of organized labor and as a politician in ward 
caucuses and national campaigns. He knew its ramifications 
and its workings, its corruption, its greed, its exploitation of 
women and children, its part in the making of wars. He was 
himself financially independent, having, in the gold rush of 
the Nineties, dug a fortune out of the frozen soil of Alaska. 
But he lived with his wife, rich in her own right and a leader 
herself among working-women, in a three-room flat in a 
congested quarter of Chicago. Roosevelt could have answered 
Thompson’s irritated query, for it had been he who „had 
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proposed Robins name when Davison had asked Roosevelt 
himself to lead the Mission. There was, it happened, no one 
in America better fitted for service in revolutionary Russia 
than this indomitable crusader, since, apart from his labors 
for social justice in his own country, he had for years been 
in touch with Russian revolutionaries, defended Russian 
exiles from the long arm of the Czar and raised funds for 
such leaders of revolt as Prince Kropotkin and Catherine 
Breshkovsky. 

Robins and Thompson on the journey westward went 
around each other like two Airedales, sniffing conflict and 
neither courting nor avoiding the clinch. Robins, taking the 
measure of his fellows in adventure, came to the conclusion 
that the tall and courtly physician, Billings, lacked executive 
experience and had no conception of the elements in up- 
heaval in Russia. The man of deepest culture and urbane 
charm was another physician, a professor from Johns Hop- 
kins, William S. Thayer. A lawyer in the middle thirties 
named Thacher was clean-cut and vigorous-minded. Another 
lawyer, Allen Wardwell, and a young banker named Barr 
were intelligent and attractive companions. But the man who 
stood out like a lighthouse on a lee shore, Robins reluctantly 
admitted, was this highbinder Thompson. Lacking other 
points of contact, he talked geology with him as one miner to 
another. Thompson, having nothing else to do one white, 
slow-moving evening on the Pacific, went into the saloon 
to hear the “uplifter” talk on the Russian revolution and, 
against his will, found himself held by the man’s eloquence, 
his vibrant earnestness, the masculine force of his sincerity. 
In a letter to his wife, Thompson admitted that the man’s 
doctrines were sound, that he was fair not only to the work- 
ingman but to the capitalist. A man of “high character,” he 
said, a connecting link between the laboringman of America 
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and the laboringman of Russia, who added to the strength 
of the Mission. But Thompson’s capitulation was only in- 
tellectual. In the realm of the emotions the magnate's aver- 
sion to the reformer remained. 


2 


The Mission reached Vladivostok late in July and found 
the train which had been the Czar’s own waiting to take the 
party to Petrograd. The nine cars were sumptuous beyond 
anything which even Thompson, who knew something of 
splendor, had experienced. They had, moreover, the magic of 
association, for in the dining-car the Czar had signed his 
abdication. But neither magnificence nor the glamour of their 
imperial past, nor even the streamers announcing that they 
bore the American Red Cross Mission to Russia's capital, 
induced efficiency of locomotion. The train stopped every- 
where. It stopped for water, for fuel, for baths for the pas- 
sengers, for public receptions with speeches, embraces and 
whiskered, unwashed kisses; it stopped for no reason at all 
discernible to impatient men with work to do and conscious 
of history like a runaway engine rushing past the red lights. 
For the air was full of rumblings and distant flashes. Keren- 
sky’s offensive had collapsed. The left wing socialists, known 
as the Bolsheviki, had made an effort to seize the govern- 
ment, supported by soldiers from the Petrograd garrison and 
sailors from the fleet at Kronstadt. There had been fighting 
in the streets of the capital. A/cavalry division from the front 
had suppressed the revolt, but the people were in ferment. 
Two names burned through the smoky rumors: Lenin, Trot- 
sky. A word new to the Americans recurred in the babel of 
the crowded railroad stations. Here and there the Mission 
was greeted by representatives of a local government of 
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workmen and soldiers which called itself a soviet and was 
exercising authority without regard to the central govern- 
ment or to the town boards or zemstvos which were its local 
representatives. The soviet was extra-legal, a volunteer, in a 
sense, a private organization. Yet it had power and used it. 

At Chita in Siberia, just over the Chinese border, the soviet 
stopped the train, though it was on business of the national 
government. Soldiers crowded about the engine; machine- 
guns held points of vantage. Billings was perturbed. “Let 
that son of a b— Robins talk to them,” growled Thompson. 
Robins unloosed the magic of his tongue; an interpreter did 
his part; the soldiers cheered; the train went on. Irkutsk was 
a tumult of enthusiasm; but outside Krasnoyarsk the warning 
came that another soviet was brewing trouble. The train dal- 
lied in the open country and, in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, streaked through the city, as one member of the party 
reported, “like a bat out of hell.” 

Day after day, the relic of imperial grandeur pushed 
westward. The country reminded Thompson of Montana. 
He felt at home among the rolling hills, where sheep and 
cattle grazed. A great country to develop! Like the West; 
only richer and more of it. The greatest country in the world 
not only for farming but for lumber, for minerals, for oil, 
for coal. And all, in effect, public land! What a chance for 
capital when the war was over! 

The wide, grazing country gave place to farms where the 
women were cutting the barley and wheat with knives and 
stacking the shocks. Here and there, half-hidden in foliage, 
were the manor-houses of the landowners, the nobles, the 
half-barbaric, half-effete, bored aristocracy. The workers in 
the fields were the rulers now. The country looked peaceful 
and rich. But from Petrograd came stories of famine and new 
tumult. 
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With a kind of ironic thoroughness, the Czar's imperial 
train unfolded to its company of well-intentioned aliens the 
scope of their proposed charity. Undaunted, the experts in 
public health and social welfare foregathered and expounded 
ways and means. Dr. Billings drew up a plan of organization. 
There was 2 place for everyone, it seemed, from the chair- 
man to “Captain” Harry Brown, Thompson’s own news- 
paperman; for everyone except for Thompson himself. Dr. 
Billings did not take this gently beaming magnate seriously 
and, in his plan, the man who was supposed to be joint-chair- 
man of the Mission functioned as a kind of supercargo with 
no relation to anyone else and no responsibility except to 
foot the bills. Thompson roared when he heard of it and his 
associate revised his plan with more regard for the realities. 


3 


The Mission reached Petrograd August 7th. On the 
streets, as he was borne to the fourth-rate hotel which alone 
in the crowded city had room for so large a party, Thompson 
saw no sign of the readjustments which for a month had 
rocked the government like successive earthquakes. The 
people went about their business as stolidly as they had gone 
about it when he had watched them with hopeful eyes seven 
years before. The military men were in drab, but they chat- 
ted with their dashing ladies as gayly as in the Czar’s days; 
and the ladies were as richly bejeweled, as copiously befurred. 
There were queues everywhere waiting to buy milk, bread, 
sugar, tobacco; but there had always been queues in Russia, 
and they waited outside a shop for food as placidly as they 
waited outside the opera-house for tickets for a ballet. The 
droshkies jogged over the cobbles; on the banks of the canals, 
barges filled with the winter’s fuel lay moored. But at the 
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corner of the Morskaya and the Nevsky Prospekt, a prow 
of a ship had been built and handsome young women dressed 
as sailors were selling bonds of the new Russian Liberty 
Loan. Bands blared, orators challenged the passer-by; auto- 
mobiles placarded with patriotic legends dashed hither and 
thither. The activity was colorful and spirited against the 
Russian twilight. 

Thompson found that the liveliness of the scene was 
wholly artificial. A kind of acute melancholia possessed the 
public mind. In the cabinet, the socialists, the liberals and 
the constitutional monarchists were at loggerheads. Three 
times in four months the ministry had collapsed. Two days 
before the Mission’s arrival, Kerensky in despair had offered 
his resignation and withdrawn it only at the urging of all 
the parties, and formed a coalition ministry. Russians and 
foreigners sang the same refrain: the ministry would last 
six weeks. . . . True, Kerensky remained and he was a 
strong man; but what Russia needed was a king. . . . The 
war? .. . Russia was through. Of course the army had 
made a magnificent advance, but look at the retreat! The air 
was full of rumors of panics, murders, strikes, famine, a 
German invasion and Bolshevist uprisings. In four days the 
throat-cutting would begin. Everybody was sure of the time. 
Four days. Always four days. 

"Thompson shed on the gloom the pale light of his child- 
like smile. Something on the long journey across the rolling 
pastures and farmland—its resemblance, perhaps, to the 
scenes of his youth; the recollection, perhaps, of the hunger 
for freedom which had been the ruling passion of the fron- 
tier even in his day—had awakened in him a feeling of sym- 
pathy for this alien people, struggling like a man in a fever 
to throw off a nightmare. He felt something besides sym- 
pathy. These people were going to “make it”; somehow they 
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were going to pull through. They were on the right track. 
All they needed was guidance at the crossroads, a little help 
over the rough places. 

The Premier received Thompson and Billings at the Win- 
ter Palace two days after their arrival. Kerensky proved to 
be a highly strung instrument on a slender frame, a man of 
not more than thirty-five; careworn obviously, but free of the 
devastating pessimism which seemed to have gripped the 
public. The revolution had thrust him up out of the mass with 
dramatic abruptness. He had been a third-rate lawyer of no 
consequence in public life and apparently of no conspicuous 
Bifts; but the conviction that the Czar was betraying Russia 
to the Germans had set him aflame. He had found that he 
could move men with his words. He moved them so fear- 
fully that the Czarina, writing to her husband at the front 
early in 1917, had urged that he be hanged. His oratory had 
a magnetic quality which kept the rank and file of the army 
loyal for all their grievances and their disorganization. There 
was a story of a young preacher of sedition in the trenches 
whom the Premier called before him and so overwhelmed 
with his eloquence that he fainted at Kerensky's feet. He 
had the indispensable gift of the popular leader, the ability 
to make men desire to be nobler than they were. 

"Thompson knew power when he saw it. “A man of force,” 
he wrote his wife. “A good handshake, a straight eye.” Ker- 
ensky was an appealing figure with his fne, straight fore- 
head, heavily lined under the bristling hair, his friendly 
brown eyes, his firm, yet delicate lips; appealing in his youth, 
his intensity, his romantic love of liberty, untouched by the 
disillusionment which political thinkers in Europe and 
America had suffered. He had been the socialist leader 
of the Duma but the term was misleading. He preached no 
dictatorship of the proletariat. To him, the revolution meant 
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freedom and freedom meant free speech, democratic govern- 
ment, reward for initiative, the widest personal liberty con- 
sistent with a sane social order. It was good American doc- 
trine; an excellent foundation, Thompson thought, for a gov- 
ernment and a people. It was a favorite saying of his: *AI- 
ways bet on the jockey, never on the horse.” Russia, in the 
hands of this man, could be trusted. 

He told Kerensky the purpose of his coming and gave 
evidence of his personal desire to help by adding that he 
would himself subscribe for half a million rubles of the new 
government loan. Á day or two later, at a luncheon at the 
American embassy with Kerensky, Billings and the young 
foreign minister, Terestchenko, Thompson entrenched him- 
self further in the government’s regard by sending a cable 
to New York, offering to be one of a syndicate of ten to 
purchase Russian bonds to the tune of one million rubles 
apiece. “The best war investment I know,” he wired in his 
enthusiasm. 

Billings, sensitive and reserved, did not relish the picture 
of the American Jehovah dropping manna. on the children of 
Israel. 


4 


The Mission assembled at intervals for lengthy dis- 
cussions in which Thompson did not shine. He was ill at ease 
in any large gathering and finally rebelled. “I am no good 
at this town meeting stuff.” It was not long before the Mis- 
sion scattered. Billings and three or four others went to Mos- 
cow; a half dozen went to the front. Thompson sent Robins 
into southern Russia to purchase grain for the refugees, and 
himself remained in Petrograd to get the feel of things. 

He deliberately created the kind of setting which would 
be expected of an American magnate: established himself in a 
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suite in the Hotel de l'Europe, bought a French limousine, 
went dutifully to receptions and teas and evinced an interest 
in objects of art. Society and the diplomats, noting that here 
was a man of parts and power, began to flock about him. He 
was entertained at the embassies, at the houses of Kerensky’s 
ministers. It was discovered that he was a collector and those 
with antiques to sell fluttered around him, offering him minia- 
tures, Dresden china, tapestries, even a palace or two; every- 
thing except jewels; they were hoarding jewels. Enough 
concessions were offered him by the government and by indi- 
viduals to have made him, in his gaudiest period, faint from 
excess; but he refused everything. *You are not letting any 
of these people put anything over on you, are you?” he asked 
an associate, determined that no touch of commercialism 
should mar the Mission’s record. Thompson caught a glimpse 
of a society which was the most sophisticated in the world 
and at bottom the most melancholy. The princes and their 
ladies, somewhat subdued but biding their time, dined him 
and wined him, talking brilliantly of the shortcomings of 
democracy, the “treason” of the revolutionary leaders, the 
“weakness” of Kerensky, Russia’s need of the strong hand. 
Thompson listened sympathetically. Fat as he was, he looked 
so cherubic that his hosts never dreamed how sharply he 
was appraising the propaganda they poured into his ears, 
There was much in their philosophy which he himself had 
practiced, much in their bewildered state which evoked his 
pity; but his western upbringing had left him no taste for 
aristocrats. He enjoyed their hospitality and was not de- 
ceived by it; and with amusement noted that he was not in- 
vited twice to the tables at which he spoke a friendly word 
for the hitherto submerged. 

Thompson’s admiration for Kerensky deepened as the 
picture of Russia’s political chaos unfolded itself. This young 
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lover of freedom, with a body so frail that it seemed always 
on the point of collapse, this spear-point of the revolution, 
had against him not only the extremists—the aristocracy on 
the one side, the Bolsheviki on the other— but the govern- 
ment officials and the propertied classes as well, the land- 
owners and the lawyers, who called themselves Constitu- 
tional Democrats, Cadets for short, and were dreaming of 
a dispensation which would give them a maximum of power 
with a minimum of social change. These men were Thomp- 
son's own kind with whom he would naturally feel at home. 
He shared their distrust of the radicals who had stirred up 
the July revolt; but his sympathy cooled when he heard them 
denounce Kerensky as hotly as they were abusing Lenin. 
Their hopes, he found, were elsewhere. “Pm a business fel- 
low,” Thompson said to an associate. “These business fel- 
lows in Petrograd are people I understand. I'd like to deal 
with them, but it can’t be-done. I’ve talked to them, I’ve felt 
them out. They’re for the Germans.” When actually the 
Germans captured two islands in the Baltic which were of 
strategic importance for the protection of Petrograd, Thomp- 
son noted that real estate values rose in the capital and in- 
surance rates fell. The business men were more afraid of 
the radicals than of the Germans; they were, in fact, wel- 
coming the Germans. Thompson fairly sputtered with in- 
dignation. These men were traitors, selling their country. 
“This is a hell of a bunch to do business with.” 

Thompson found that the bureaucracy, the officials in the 
executive departments, were scarcely more loyal to the Pro- 
visional government than the nobles and the Cadets. They 
were by nature conservative; things that were, were right 
because they were; change was wrong because it was change. 
Kerensky left them at their posts because they knew the work- 
ings of the intricate machinery of the state. They sabotaged 
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the machinery, they mislaid documents, they lost time, in 
order to make the new government appear to hesitate and 
bungle. 

Kerensky had no party, even among the fighters for free- 
dom, on which he could depend. The revolutionary elements 
in Russia had for fifty years been divided into two major 
groups. The Social Democrats were followers of Karl Marx 
and were technically socialists. The Social Revolutionists, on 
the other hand, believed in private property and were what 
the western world called liberals. But by an odd paradox 
those who were radical in theory were conservative in action, 
believing that socialism could gain no hold in Russia until 
the country had been industrialized; and the conservative 
theorists, caring little for socialism and much for liberty, had 
become the actual agents of revolution. The Social Democrats 
were split into the Bolsheviki and the Mensheviki; the Social 
Revolutionists into the Maximalists and Minimalists. Lenin, 
the Marxian socialist, convinced that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat might and should be established at once, brought 
a cross-fertilization of the extremists of both groups which 
served further to bedevil the political confusion. 

Kerensky had the support of the army, but the army itself 
was disintegrating. The death penalty had been abolished 
and men were deserting by thousands. Regiments were com- 
manded not by their officers but by committees from the 
ranks. The Petrograd sovier of workers and soldiers sent 
orders to the front countermanding the orders of the govern- 
ment, and was obeyed. 

Aristocrats, bourgeoisie, politicians of the right, politicians 
of the left, bureaucrats, soldiers; these—never altogether with 
him, sometimes unitedly against him—the impassioned young 
leader was seeking to weld into an instrument of liberty; 
these and the peasants, a hundred and sixty million hungry 
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children, scattered over Russia, ignorant, practical, hard to 
reach, to whom government meant oppression and freedom 
meant freedom from government. 


5 


"Thompson brought to the social and political confusion in 
Russia the open mind, the passion for facts, the patient atten- 
tion to detail which he had applied to the Inspiration and a 
dozen other enterprises in mining and finance. It had been a 
large part of his success that he kept himself receptive to the 
new thing. He was not afraid of it; rather he welcomed it. 
It was no virtue in his judgment to reduce ores at the Magma 
in 1917 as Agassiz had reduced them at the Calumet and 
Hecla fifty years before. His mind was always playing with 
new possibilities, seeking new combinations, new angles of 
approach. His associates on the Mission were struck by its 
fertility. They noted how Robins, Thacher, Thayer stimu- 
lated him, but they noted too that every new idea which 
came to him from the outside seemed to give birth to ten 
new ideas of his own. Through his judgment of men and 
events, his grasp of facts and conclusions, blazed his golden 
common sense, unaffected, it seemed, by prejudice or fear or 
personal desire. When the Red Cross commissioner in Rou- 
mania called for large quantities of grain, Thompson was op- 
posed to sending it. “It will never get through.” Thacher 
presented evidence to prove that it would. “The first lot, 
perhaps,” Thompson agreed, “but that will be the last.” He 
was seeing clearly from the start what the others subsequently 
discovered, that the Russians at the border would refuse to 
have the region to which they looked for sustenance stripped 
for the sake of the Roumanians. 

He was always taking human nature into his calculations, 
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but when it was only earth and the elements which stood in 
his way he could scarcely bear to be thwarted. He wanted the 
canned milk for the Russian children to be sent to Mur- 
mansk on the Arctic Ocean, since it was free of ice. But 
Murmansk, he was told, would be impossible: the railroad 
from there to Petrograd had a habit of dropping whole sec- 
tions into the swamps. Well, what of that? His clenched 
fist struck the table. “God damn it, Pl! build them a railroad! 
I wish they’d leave it to me.” 

Most of the Americans who had come to inspect the Revo- 
lution saw what they wanted to see, but Thompson was try- 
ing to understand what this cataclysm meant. He gathered 
information avidly. His faithful Ganymede, Harry Brown, 
brought daily to his breakfast-table a digest of the news out 
of the Russian press and off the street. None of it was cheer- 
ing. The Petrograd soviet was still in control of the mod- 
erates but day by day the extremists were extending their 
influence. The Bolsheviki alone of all the political groups 
seemed to have coherence and a clear purpose. They had 
allies, it happened, with unlimited funds. The city was a 
hive of German agents. They moved in every grade of 
society, almost openly, preaching the strong hand in the cafés 
and on the boulevards, the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
the factories and the tenements, and peace, peace, peace, 
everywhere. There were rumors that they even slipped in 
and out of the American embassy. 

“All power to the soviet!” The Bolsheviki hammered the 
words into the workers and soldiers with deadly iteration. 
What was this soviet? Thompson asked. The princes and 
the industrialists grew scarlet at the query. An organization 
of ignorant and brutal peasants, anarchists, enemies of society, 
out for blood and rape and loot! The egregious Trotsky had 
in 1905 been one of the organizers of the Petrograd branch. 
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Need one say more? Thompson made inquiries elsewhere. 
The soviet had its roots, he found, in an institution which had 
flourished in the Russian villages hundreds of years before 
Lenin or Trotsky had arisen to disturb the harmony of 
Russia's pastoral contentment: a local council, the zr, a kind 
of town meeting in which men and women, on equal terms, 
dealt with questions touching the communal land, the roads 
and other elemental concerns of village life. The old régime 
had kept it rigidly within its local bounds, but with the fall 
of the Czar the mirs had established contact with each other, 
formed larger units, taken openly the revolutionary name. 
The peasants knew nothing of socialistic theory. To them the 
soviet was a vigilance committee of their friends and co- 
workers to protect their interests against the Czar, the nobles 
or anybody else. 

“All power to the soviet!” The cry, Thompson found, was 
the despairing appeal of the starving and the bewildered from 
the abstract conception of the State, the cloudy monster 
which had darkened their lives, to something which was inti- 
mate and personal, something which they could visualize and 
understand. The economic disorder which Thompson found 
beneath the gayety of Petrograd life was almost incon- 
ceivable. The nobles, who had dominated the industry of 
Russia as they had dominated the land, had had little genius 
and less taste for managing their factories. They had turned 
to Germany for technicians and executives, sending Cossacks 
to protect their dividends when labor raised its head. The 
war had sent the managers home and the trained workers to 
the trenches. The bourgeoisie had done what they could to 
save the industrial machinery from complete collapse, but the 
March revolution had removed these too from the places 
of power. The factories were closed, the workers were on 
the streets, wives and children were starving. “All power to 
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the soviet!” The words meant: “Give me and my neighbor, 
who know what we need, a chance to get it in ways that we 
can devise.” 

But could the soviet function? 

Thompson, groping for understanding through the welter 
of passions and aspirations, fears, hungers, ancient hates, an- 
cient tenacities, received an unexpected answer from the 
Russia of the steppes. Robins, whom he had sent to the 
Ukraine for wheat, wired that he had secured the wheat but 
could not move it. The representatives of the national au- 
thority, the government of Kerensky, appeared helpless. The 
wagons and the trains were controlled by the local soviers. 
What was he to do? Thompson’s answer was characteristic. 
“You were sent to get the grain. Get the grain.” 

The story which Robins on his return unfolded with glow- 
ing eyes and flashing teeth threw a long shaft of light across 
Russia’s political confusion. Seeking in the villages and towns 
the authorities who could help him get what he was after, 
Robins had found that the credentials issued by the Pro- 
visional government were waste paper. The peasants looked 
at them and shrugged their shoulders. “See the chairman 
of the soviet.” Robins told them he had no business with the 
revolutionary society; he wanted contact with the civil organ- 
ization, the local duma, the zemstvos. “That doesn't amount 
to anything,” was the invariable reply. “See the chairman of 
the soviet.” 

“In every instance,” Robins declared, “when the leader 
of the local soviet agreed to do what I wanted—not because 
of the Kerensky orders but because of his idea that it ought 
to be done—I got what I was after. If it was a train, I got 
the train. If it was six wagons to carry the wheat to the sta- 
tion, I got the six wagons.” 

Thompson sent Robins to the grain fields of Siberia. The 
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story he brought back was the same he had brought from the 
Ukraine. Everywhere the soviet was the body with power 
which was rebuilding the tissues of government, disrupted 
when the autocracy fell. Everywhere he heard the slogan 
which was beating upon Thompson’s ears in Petrograd: “All 
power to the soviet!” There was another slogan that followed 
it like an echo: “Land to the peasants!” For the peasant, that 
slogan represented the revolution. If he got his land, the 
revolution was a success; if he did not get his land, the revo- 
lution was a failure, and he wanted to know why. 

There was yet a third slogan, reiterant and ominous: “Stop 
the Czar’s war!” Robins told of men who looked up at him 
with childlike eyes. “Since we have overthrown the Czar, 
why continue the Czar’s war?” 

The query had a terrible simplicity. Thompson caught the 
menace in it to the fulfillment of every purpose which had 
brought him to Russia. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


The Fight to Save the Eastern Front 


1917 


Gi HE problems which it was apparent to me must be met 

in Russia,” Thompson wrote subsequently,* “were 
three in number: 1. How to assist Russia and keep her actively 
fighting in the Entente Alliance. 2. Failing in No. 1, how to 
prevent Russia from making a separate peace. 3. Failing in 
Nos. 1 and 2, how to prevent Russia from being used by 
Germany against the Allies.” 

Thompson sent Robins into the barracks to talk to the 
soldiers. He spoke to them of America, of the American Idea 
and how Americans translated it into law and custom, schools 
and government, liberty and discipline. The soldiers were 
hungry for information and hour after hour in the ill-lighted, 
smoke-filled halls flung their questions at him until he reeled. 
There were moments of sharp debate when the dark forms 
and bearded faces before him seemed like wind-whipped 
waters preparing to engulf him; and Robins never knew 
when the soldiers pressed in upon him whether they were 
about to lift him on their shoulders or trample him underfoot, 
But he learned what the soldier was thinking. He was think- 


* Memo. Thompson Papers. 
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ing, “Bread, land and peace!” He was thinking, “Save the 
revolution!” He was thinking, “I will not be implicated in 
the war-aims of imperialism.” His thoughts were simple and 
logical, “I went to fight because the Czar made me. What 
was the war for except to get the Dardanelles and make the 
autocracy more powerful? I have been in the trenches three 
years. Four million of my brothers are dead, two million are 
prisoners in Austria and Germany. I want to go home. They 
are distributing the land back home, and don’t you think I 
had better go and get mine?” 

There was an obvious answer. The revolution, liberty, land, 
depended on the defeat of the Germans. A free Russia could 
not exist beside an autocratic Germany. If Germany won, the 
Czar would come back, the nobles would come back. Russia 
must fight again and fight harder than before since she would 
be fighting not for the Czar but for her own liberty. 

But the soldier knew better. “The German won’t fight me 
if I don’t fight him. He thought I was coming to take his 
country. When he knows that I am not against him he will 
go home and overthrow his Kaiser and there will be two free 
peoples, side by side.” 

Robins sniffed the brimstone of German propaganda but, 
propaganda or not, there it was. “What about the Allied 
propaganda?” Thompson asked. 

Robins gave a grunt. The Allies were flooding Russia with 
words and pictures telling how great France was, how tre- 
mendous, England, how overwhelming, America. There 
would be twenty thousand airplanes on the front in a few 
weeks, four million soldiers in a few months. “Were all 
telling 'em we'll win the war in a walk. The Russian peasant 
says, ‘Well, if that's so, they don’t need us. We've been fight- 
ing a long time and I guess well just go home and see the 
folks.’ ” 
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"Thompson sat puffing the inevitable cigar. The American 
reénforcement in France would not be available for six 
months or more. If the Germans should be able before win- 
ter to transfer to the west even half the forces they had on 
the eastern front, the war might be over before the Ameri- 
cans arrived. Something must be done to defeat the German 
propaganda, to reintegrate Russia and keep the Germans busy 
in the east. 

“There’s an answer close to the ground,” Thompson said. 
“We can’t get the Russians to think and to fight as Allies 
and there’s no reason why we should. If they serve the cause 
it doesn’t matter to us what they think. We’ve got to inter- 
pret the holding of the front and the defeat of Germany in 
terms of saving the revolution.” They must picture it until 
the average soldier and the average peasant could see, behind 
the German bayonets, the grand dukes coming back to destroy 
their self-governing soviets, the feudal landlords coming to 
take back the land, the feudal masters of industry coming 
to change back the eight hours and fifteen rubles of the revo- 
lution to the twelve hours and two rubles of the pre-revolu- 
tion days in the factories, mills and mines. “And if we can do 
that,” he concluded, “we can save the eastern front.” 

“Yow are you going to set about it?” Robins asked. 

That remained to be seen. The difficulties were obvious. 
There was no machinery, no American or Allied bureau to do 
it, and if there had been, its efforts would have been futile 
since the Allies shared in the common curse of the autocracy 
in the mind of peasant Russia. The enterprise would have to 
be Russian and it would have to be revolutionary. 

Thompson went to see Kerensky, The Premier instantly 
saw the possibilities and sent him to the “Grandmother of 
the Revolution,’ Catherine Breshkovsky. The greatest of 
the revolutionists, the aristocrat who had spent her youth 
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preaching the revolution in the villages and half her life in 
prison or in Siberia, had her headquarters, by an act of rare 
poetic justice, in the Winter Palace of the czars overlooking 
the fortress of Peter and Paul where for two years she had 
been a prisoner. 

She was a vigorous old woman with a wrinkled face and 
white hair, as simple in her manner as a peasant, though all 
the roads in Russia led to her door and her voice was the only 
one to which everyone listened. "Thompson felt humble in 
her presence. “When I see the work, the lifelong work of 
this grand old woman and those that surround her,” he wrote 
his wife with a boy's attractive simplicity, “it makes me feel 
ashamed of the little that I have done for humanity.” 

Breshkovsky drew into her conference with "Thompson 
her ancient comrade in revolt, the patriarchal chairman of the 
union of peasants’ coóperatives, Nicholas Tchaikovsky, with 
whom fifty years before she had founded the Social Revo- 
lutionary Party. Thompson's plan, they agreed, was not only 
feasible but capable of evoking a national spirit which would 
smash the radicals, stabilize the Provisional government and 
rebuild a fighting front. But how was the project to be 
financed? The Russian government, living on loans from the 
Allies, had no money available. Thompson, discussing the 
problem with Robins, was convinced that Washington could 
be trusted to supply practically unlimited funds for a purpose 
so obviously vital. How much did Robins think would be 
needed? 

“We'd have to buy newspapers and magazines and print- 
ing-presses,” said Robins. «We'd want to have speakers on 
every street-corner. There’d be no use starting with less than 
a million dollars and, to follow through, we'd need three 


millions a month for six months.” 
“It may take a while to get funds from the government.” 
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Thompson puffed at his cigar. “Robins,” he said at last, “I’m 
sending a cable to-morrow morning to the Morgans. If you'll 
go to the Petrograd branch of the National City Bank in a 
few days you'll find a credit there for one million dollars.” 

There was now no impediment to organization and the de- 
velopment of a definite program. At a meeting at which 
Kerensky, Thompson and Robins were present, Breshkovsky 
and Tchaikovsky formed a Committee on Civic Education in 
Free Russia, with the Grandmother as titular head, Keren- 
sky’s private secretary, David Soskice, as executive, and Gen- 
eral Neuslakowsky, the most trusted member of the Russian 
General Staff, in charge of the propaganda in the army. The 
aim of the Committee was to beg the Russians in terms which 
the simplest could comprehend to obey the government and 
resume the war, not to save the Allies but to save the revo- 
lution. 

Back at the Hotel de l'Europe, Thompson turned to Rob- 
ins, “Major, do you know what this means?” 

Robins thought it meant the only real chance to save the 
situation. But that was not what Thompson was thinking 
about. Did Robins realize what it meant to him, to Robins? 
The younger man was puzzled. 

“Tf we fail,” said Thompson, “you get shot.” 

“That’s all right. Better men, younger men and therefore 
men with more to lose are getting shot every day on the west- 
ern front. But, Colonel,” he added, “if I get shot, you'll get 
hung.” 

Thompson took the cigar out of his mouth. The idea was 
evidently new and interesting, “I shouldn’t be surprised if 
you were damned right.” 
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"Thompson took two able Americans in Petrograd into his 
confidence. One was the local manager of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, Frederick M. Corse; the other, H. 
Grosvenor Hutchins, a vice-president of the New York Bank 
of Commerce who happened to be in the capital. Together 
they went to see the American ambassador and told him what 
was in the air. They did not tell him much. There had been 
leakage from the embassy. The aging and not too wide-awake 
ambassador had a French teacher, a woman of charm and cul- 
ture, in whose discretion he had a childlike trust. Thompson 
knew what hash for the Bolsheviki the German agents would 
make of the connection of Ámerican capital with Russian 
propaganda. The work, he told the ambassador, might de- 
velop into something which it might be better for him to 
know nothing of. The ambassador agreed and told him to go 
ahead. 

'Thompson recognized the impossibility of painting the 
Russian picture to the government by cable and persuaded 
Hutchins to go at once to the United States to plead with 
Davison and the President for support. “Immense sums have 
been and are being spent by others than Americans," he 
cabled Dwight Morrow. *It may be necessary to have twenty 
times amount cabled for to carry out vital work immedi- 
ately.” 

Billings cabled Davison that he “heartily approved” 
Thompson’s plans. “Believe immediate action vitally neces- 
sary... . Regard [Thompson’s] services invaluable to 
America and Russia in present difficult and complex situa- 
tion. Work referred to . . . may be controlling factor. . . . 
Matters . . . will not permit of delay and should be practi- 
cally settled by men in touch with the situation in Russia. If 
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recommendations by those here cannot be accepted, President 
should immediately send not more than three men on whose 
judgment he will implicitly rely. But it will be hazardous to 
postpone immediate action.” 

Billings’ message was generous. He disliked Thompson, 
considering him a money-mad go-getter, but he recognized 
his power. He himself had no grasp of the situation. He had 
been under the impression that he was the head of a purely 
scientific and charitable mission but found that matters of 
deeper consequence were on the agenda. So far as the Rus- 
sian leaders went he did not count. Men who came to see 
Billings and Thompson returned to see Thompson. Early in 
September, sick and disappointed, he returned to the United 
States, leaving Thompson in command. 

Impatiently, Thompson waited for his million and for 
word from Davison that he might count on official support. 
The cable service was disorganized, telegrams took almost as 
much time to cross Russia as the railroad. Ten days after 
Billings had sent his message, a despatch arrived from Lans- 
ing, the Secretary of State, asking for further information. A 
cablegram from Davison was friendly and noncommittal. 

But Thompson’s million arrived. He himself took the 
major part to Kerensky. The wheels of the Committee on 
Civic Education began to turn. A hundred or more news- 
p2pers were established, news bureaus were financed, a print- 
ing plant was purchased. Soldiers’ clubs were organized and 
supplied with books and papers, speakers were sent to the 
barracks and the villages. Everywhere the appeal was the 
same: “Fight the Kaiser and save the revolution.” 

The work was needed. Russia was moving toward anarchy. 
The thunderings of the Bolsheviki, backed by the less noisy 
and more subtle propaganda of the German agents, were 

‘stirring the peasants and soldiers ever to fresh demands. 
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Three months later, in London, Thompson described the 
situation to the British prime minister, Lloyd George. *The 
problem Kerensky was facing reminded me of a log-drive up 
in our Northwest. It is always the aim of the lumberman to 
get his logs into the stream at the height of the water, or 
just as it is beginning to fall. Thus the tendency of the logs 
is to collect in the center where the stream is deepest and 
swiftest; but if the lumberman gets his logs in while the 
stream is still rising, the water throws the logs back along 
the banks, making the drive immensely more difficult. 

“Kerensky was handling his logs on a rising stream. The 
nation had tasted liberty and liked it. The spirit of independ- 
ence, the fear of the old gang, the dread of any control 
which smacked of the old days, the money of the German 
agents, all combined to raise the level of the stream, to in- 
crease the demands of the soldiers and workers for complete 
power.” 

But Thompson had faith in his idea and enjoyed the chal- 
lenge of the forces in opposition. “My situation becomes more 
and more important as the days go by,” he wrote his wife, 
September 9th, “and I now feel confident that I will be able 
to do some good for my country.” 


3 


Meanwhile, a new complication had developed. The gen- 
eral headquarters of the army which had submitted to the 
control of the Provisional government, and had even borne 
with the interference of-the Petrograd soviet, had, after the 
collapse of the July offensive, become a political force on its 
own account. Kerensky, anxious to restore discipline in the 
army, had appointed as commander-in-chief an able Cossack 
named Kornilov, a man of simple origins in sympathy with 
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the revolution. Kornilov had insisted that he must have full 
power, that the government refrain from interfering with 
military orders and that the death penalty be restored; and 
to these conditions Kerensky had agreed. But the Premier 
hesitated to make his promise effective. To restore the death 
penalty meant a break with the Petrograd soviet and for that 
he was not ready, in heart or in politics. Events, moreover, 
were sweeping past him. Had intelligent men imagined that 
the fierce cleavage of a thousand years between the seven per 
cent of the rulers and the ninety-three per cent of the ruled 
could ever resolve itself in a government by a handful of 
liberals who were neither the one nor the other? For a few 
months the issue had been blurred; it had been as though a 
cloud had hung over a plain where men were gathering for 
battle. But the cloud was dissolving and in the light of a 
stormy dawn the ancient enemies stood face to face. 
Around Kornilov the nobles and the landholders were 
gathering, the industrialists, the bureaucrats, the intelligentsia, 
the knights of this and that, the ladies of the salons, the men 
of the boulevards, telling him that he was the Napoleon of 
the revolution, the hope of Russian rehabilitation. But toward 
the Smolny Institute which was the headquarters of the All- 
Russian soviet drifted the tides of peasants and workingmen 
and soldiers. Between them stood Kerensky, attacked from 
both sides where he struggled to make a republic out of a 
people which had never known any rule except despotism. 
Against all predictions he appeared at last to make prog- 
ress, He prepared to announce the measures he had prom- 
ised to secure discipline in the army and ordered a cavalry 
division to Petrograd to put down possible riots. For the first 
time the civil arm and the military were working in har- 
mony. But early in September a conflict developed between 
Kerensky and Kornilov. An All-Russian conference had been 
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called in Moscow to establish a truce between the socialistic 
groups and the property-owning classes. It actually agreed 
upon a plan of coóperation and prospects for a stable govern- 
ment looked bright. But rumors, true or false, began to cir- 
culate that the Premier had refused to sanction the restora- 
tion of the death-penalty. Trouble-makers, posing as friends 
of Kerensky and of Kornilov, made demonstrations and 
counter-demonstrations, to give the impression that the two 
leaders were at odds. Seductive voices told the naive, earnest 
little Cossack that Napoleon’s hour had come. From the 
General Headquarters he sent word to the Premier that the 
situation which existed was ruinous to Russia and demanded 
control of the government. Kerensky ordered his arrest. Kor- 
nilov issued a proclamation appealing for support and 
marched against Petrograd. 

"The reactionary elements were jubilant. In Kornilov they 
had the strong hand they had been waiting for; now things 
would be set right. The ambassadors—the British, French, 
Italian, American—held a hurried conference and prepared 
an ultimatum to Kerensky. There must be no more non- 
sense. That meant only one thing: he must give way. 

Officials from the embassies, officers from the Allied mis- 
sions, came hurriedly to Thompson. He would, of course, 
join in the demonstration? All the other Allied representa- 
tives had agreed, and it was important that there be a united 
front. 

"Thompson shook his head. He had hoped much from a 
partnership between Kerensky and Kornilov but in an issue 
between the two men there could be no question whom he 
would support. More than personal loyalty was involved, 
more than the admiration he had come to feel for the young 
statesman fighting almost single-handed against overwhelm- 
ing powers. Kerensky represented at the moment the facts of 
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the Russian situation, Kornilov the phantasm. Faced with the 
choice of Kerensky or Kornilov, the Petrograd soviet and 
even the Smolny Institute had come to Kerensky’s support. 
The scene had suddenly shifted. Kerensky no longer stood, a 
solitary figure, between an embattled Left and an embattled 
Right. He stood with the people against the militarists, with 
the revolution against the counter-revolution; with the peas- 
ant, hungry for his bit of land, the workman clamoring for 
a living wage, against the granddukes, the Baltic barons, the 
absentee mill-owners, the leaden-handed bureaucracy, the 
glittering and cruel social ring. Between those groups could 
there—in the Russia of 1917—be any question where the 
power lay? Should he, Thompson, help to persuade the 
Premier toward a course which meant suicide for Kerensky 
himself and disaster for the cause of sane government in Rus- 
sia? Suppose Kerensky submitted to Kornilov, suppose the 
dictatorship were established, how long would it last in the 
awakened, angry, self-conscious Russia of the soviets? 

Russians, Americans, army officers, diplomats, his new 
friends in the aristocracy, argued with Thompson. Kornilov 
was coming; the question was only whether Kerensky would 
accept the inevitable or whether there must be civil war. 

Kornilov was coming sure enough, Thompson agreed, 
but with how many was he coming and how far did they 
think he would get? 

They told him Kornilov had two million men at his back, 
and there would be no nonsense with traitors and deserters 
when he once held the reins. 

Thompson shook his head. That was not the picture that 
he saw. The diplomats were seeing Russia in terms of Eng- 
land, France, Italy, the United States, where there was a 
middle-class, prosperous and well-distributed, implicated in 
Jaw and order in its own right. In Russia there was no 
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middle-class. There was the seven per cent which had every- 
thing, the ninety-three per cent which had nothing. The 
ninety-three per cent had flung the seven per cent from the 
seats of power and were mobilized with twelve million rifles 
in their hands. How was that situation to be stabilized by 
the advance of a Cossack general backed by the seven per 
cent? Would it not rather deepen the cleavage between the 
classes, and make any working together in the future im- 
possible? 

The diplomats could see only the blessedness of the strong 
hand. Thompson, filled with a sharp contempt for what 
seemed to him their stupid unreality, refused flatly to share 
in the adventure. *Your game won't get you what you're 
after and I won't have anything to do with it." 

The Cossack marched toward Petrograd but the capital 
showed no sign of perturbation. From the bakeries, the rail- 
road offices, the pawn-shops'stretched the queues intermi- 
nably under the rain. The tramcars ran as usual. Religious 
processions carried their gaudy banners; the idle sauntered 
as always along the Nevsky Prospect. But in the embassies 
and the foreign missions there was lively coming and going 
and to the Field of Mars came the sailors from the fleet at 
Kronstadt. 

The reactionaries waited exultantly for their Cossack 
savior. “We'll have Kerensky strung up in forty-eight 
hours,” declared a Russian colonel employed by the Red 
Cross Mission. “I think,” unctuously remarked another Rus- 
sian, a suave and otherwise kindly gentleman, “I think the 
hangings will commence at just about three o'clock to- 
morrow.” 

Thompson turned away, and it seemed to an American 
correspondent who was with him that no man who was him- 
self a revolutionist could have looked more dejected and 
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sick at heart. Was it possible, Thompson was thinking, that 
Kornilov might succeed and that all the high aspiration, the 
sacrifice, the hunger for a new life, the magnificent dream- 
ing, might be trampled into a bloody mire and Russia be 
just the Cossack whip and sword again? “If the old crowd 
comes back to Russia,” he said, “I am through. I don't want 
to stay." 

The old crowd did not come back. Kornilov's two million 
were less than twenty thousand when they confronted the 
forces which Kerensky sent to meet them some eighty miles 
from Petrograd, and even these would not fire, paralyzed by 
the slogan, “Comrades will not fight against the revolu- 
tion!” The rebellion which the reactionaries had fomented 
and the embassies had advanced went out like a candle in 
the wind. 

But its effects, as Thompson had predicted, were disas- 
trous. Kerensky’s apparent triumph was illusory. It had not 
been he who had quashed the incipient revolt. The sailors 
who camped on the Field of Mars had come not at his or- 
ders but at the orders of the Smolny Institute. Not Kerensky 
but the soviet had seized the headquarters of the reaction, 
set up cannon and machine-guns, mobilized the Red Guards 
in the factory districts. The revolt, moreover, had fright- 
ened the masses and turned to the Left millions who were 
inclined to moderation. More sharply than ever the lines 
were drawn between revolution and reaction, with the lib- 
erals swept violently from the middle course toward one ex- 
treme or the other. “General Kornilov,’ wrote Lenin from 
his Finnish exile, “has opened for us quite unexpected per- 
spectives." Since Kerensky was the one personality still 
trusted both by the bourgeoisie and by large masses of the 
people, the radicals began a campaign to discredit him, charg- 
ing him with complicity in the Kornilov adventure for the 
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purpose of overawing the workmen and forcing their con- 
sent to the adoption of his military reforms. À new wave of 
anarchy swept over Russia. The soviet demanded immediate 
peace, the distribution of the land, the nationalization of 
the factories; above all, full power for itself. Kerensky coun- 
tered by proclaiming the Republic of Russia with a provi- 
sional council of five, himself at the head. 

It was in the excitement over Kornilov that Thompson 
and Robins came at last to know each other. It had taken 
a long time for the capitalist and the reformer to overcome 
a lifetime's prejudice. But each was so relieved when the 
other “saw right” on the Kornilov issue that the last trail- 
ing distrust evaporated. It brought them close to stand to- 
gether, two unadorned Americans, against the phalanx of 
Petrograd's diplomacy, and doubly close when the event 
proved them right. 

Thompson was like a boy who has found a new friend. 
“Panther,” he said, giving him the name that seemed to fit 
his silent, resilient tread, “I sent you on some pretty tough 
trips. Do you know why?” 

*[ suppose, Chief, you wanted to get something done. Or 
perhaps you wanted to find out whether I had any sand.” 

"Thompson grinned. *I hoped you'd either blow up or be 
killed and I'd be rid of you.” 

Robins threw back his head and laughed so that all his 
small even white teeth glistened, knowing enough of his 
man to know that he was telling the truth. 


4 


*IlLadvised revolt suppressed without bloodshed,” 
Thompson cabled Hutchins, September 13th. “Important 
from our standpoint that each side claimed sincerest inten- 
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tion to prosecute war and denounced opponent as playing 
into hands of Germany. Political unrest and propaganda for 
separate peace largely result of German money which pre- 
vents harmonizing conflicting elements and must be com- 
bated. . . . Work well started and closer coóperation here 
assured. . . . Important that I know what I can rely upon 
from America without delay.” 

Three weeks had passed and no word had come from 
Washington. Already the Breshkovsky Committee had hun- 
dreds of speakers in the trenches, the barracks and the vil- 
lages. But Thompson’s million would not last forever and 
Kerensky had no funds at his disposal for propaganda. Un- 
less help came from the United States the work could not 
be carried through. The old Grandmother—Babushka, as 
her people called her—sent a message to President Wilson 
which, under cover of a greeting from one free people to 
another, was an urgent appeal for assistance. “A widespread 
education is necessary to make Russia an orderly democracy. 
We plan to bring this education to the soldier in the camp, 
the workingman in the town and the peasant in the village. 
We greatly appreciate the willingness of our elder brother 
in democracy to aid us in building a true democracy that will 
guarantee our liberties and give to all in Russia equal op- 
portunity. We Russians on our part are ready to be useful 
to our brethren on the other side of the ocean and to de- 
fend together with them liberty and our common welfare 
from the assaults of whatever enemies may come. Long live 
our union and friendship!” 

What the old woman was saying through the high-sound- 
ing phrases was this: *We are doing our best to get the Rus- 
sians into the trenches again. We want to help you win the 
war and are ready to fight the Bolsheviki as well as the Ger- 
mans. But we can't do anything unless you send us funds.” 
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Lest the President might miss the real meaning of the 
Breshkovsky message, Thompson sent the key to Davison: 
*See cable to President Wilson . . . from Catherine Bresh- 
kovsky . . . Her committee knows that the Russian mind 
must be educated by a press literature and public speaking 
fitted to its understanding, and taught to realize that a gov- 
ernment of the people serves the people and to be effective 
must be obeyed. For centuries the masses have been under 
the heel of the autocracy and government has meant oppres- 
sion and not protection. She and her committee also know 
that a Republican form of government in Russia can be 
maintained only by the complete defeat of the German au- 
tocracy.” 

The messages had no effect. The President waited three 
weeks to answer Breshkovsky’s appeal and then ignored en- 
tirely its actual content. Instead of giving her the coópera- 
tion she asked (as important to his country as to hers) he 
reminded the battle-scarred veteran that “intellectual devel- 
opment and moral firmness are the most powerful elements 
of national advancement.” A nation, he added, should em- 
body “the highest ideals of civil perfection” and “maintain 
its honorable position in the world family, strong in the 
might of right and fearless in the cause of truth and justice.” 

This to a realistic old woman, trying to find an answer to 
sullen hordes, shouting, “End the Czar’s war! All power to 
the soviet!” 

Meanwhile, Hutchins had reached the United States, feel- 
ing that, by a strange concatenation of circumstances, he held 
the fate of the world in his hands. Dwight Morrow, to whom 
he unfolded the story of Thompson’s gigantic dream, was 
caught by its possibilities and the same day hurried with 
Hutchins to Washington. Davison, whom they saw together, 
was stirred and said that the President must hear the story 
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at once; but when he tried to make an appointment difficul- 
ties arose. Át a dinner of the War Industries Board, Hutch- 
ins repeated his story. Ámong his hearers were leaders in 
business and finance and their imaginations responded to the 
grandiose quality of Thompson’s vision: If the Russians 
could be educated away from the Bolsheviki, Russia would 
be back in the war, the eastern front would be saved, the 
war would be won. But if the situation were left to itself, 
Russia would be in chaos, the extremists would come to 
power, the Germans would have the field. Everyone agreed 
that it was of the highest importance that Thompson’s envoy 
should give his message direct to the President. But when 
the effort was made to set a day and hour, word came that 
Mr. Wilson did not wish to see Mr. Hutchins. 

It seemed appalling that the President of the United 
States should be unwilling to hear a message of such tran- 
scendent importance. Odd stratagems were devised to carry 
fragments of the story to the White House. The wife of 
Thompson’s friend, Thomas L. Chadbourne, gave a lunch- 
eon to a dozen ladies including the President’s cousin, Helen 
‘Woodrow Bones, who was living with the Wilsons. Hutchins 
was to tell his story and the hope was that Cousin Helen 
would tell Cousin Woodrow enough to kindle his curiosity. 
The luncheon took place; Miss Bones appeared and heard 
the story, but the White House revealed no sign of interest. 

Precious days were passing. From Petrograd came mes- 
sages to Davison and others, earnestly pleading for support 
of Thompson: “In grave situation,” Thayer cabled, “plans 
of Thompson, in whom I have complete confidence, are of 
vital importance. Am heart and soul in favor of his loyal 
and wise efforts which must be supported to avert disaster.” 
Wardwell cabled, “Serious situation here. Am satisfied 
Thompson has wide grasp of problem and his judgment and 
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ability to perform unequaled by any American here. . . 
Plan . . . in my judgment is sound and has great and only 
possibility of success. But immediate action necessary.” “Re- 
gard Thompson as ablest American here,” Thacher wired, 
“and his vision and judgment as absolutely sound. . . . Im- 
mediate action necessary . . . lest failure of support... 
result disastrously.” 

Hutchins returned to New York and saw Colonel Edward 
M. House, the President's unofficial adviser. House regarded 
Thompson’s project “of paramount importance.” But the 
work, he thought, could not be carried on directly by the 
American government. In case, however, Kerensky would 
ask for a loan to support the propaganda, something might 
be done. 

The suggestion, in a cable from Hutchins, put Thompson 
in a rage, Russia was filled with German agents and the 
mere mention of Kerensky’s name in a cable in connection 
with American capital was enough to wreck the whole proj- 
ect. Clearly the Administration had no conception of the 
conditions which made the unofficial character of the propa- 
ganda essential. Kerensky was head of the government not 
by election but by consent and the equilibrium by which he 
maintained his position was so delicate that he could neither 
use Russian funds nor administer an American loan for any 
propaganda. 

*Breshkovsky Civic Committee only- agency through 
which negotiations should be had and help furnished,” 
Thompson cabled Davison, September 27th. “Having in 
mind that we are living on a volcano and Russia is passing 
through such a critical period that unexpected changes are 
always possible, we have arranged matters so that fall of 
government will not prevent Breshkovsky Committee's con- 
tinuance of educational work. While we have every confi- 
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dence in Committee we know that our American friends 
would wish us to be in position at all times to control con- 
tinuance of support. To this end it is necessary that all Amer- 
ican money for this work be under the unrestricted control 
of me or my successor." 

All that he was doing, Thompson added, was with the 
full knowledge and approval of the government with which 
he was in daily, confidential touch. 

‘(We do not wish nor can we expect to compete with the 
Germans in corruption of the people but we can help to 
create through Madame Breshkoysky Committee enthusiasm 
and support for free Russia, which is only to be realized 
through winning the war and the complete defeat of Ger- 
man autocracy. . . . If our assurances cannot be taken at one 
hundred per cent and policies and help recommended [be] 
approved, someone having full confidence to enable freedom 
of effective action should replace us here. We know this work 
must be done. To insure effective development of these plans 
we should have one million dollars additional in next ten 
days and three million dollars monthly beginning in Oc- 
tober.” 

The sums were huge in relation to the ordinary expendi- 
tures for official publicity and infinitesimal in relation to the 
daily cost of the war and the possible influence upon the 
eastern front. Everyone to whom Davison spoke agreed that 
the plan was practical and important but no one seemed to 
know what faucet to turn to make the money available. 

The only hope was the President. Davison showed him 
Thompson’s cable. “Three million + month! What's the 
matter with your friend? Has he gone crazy?” 

“Hes a big man, Mr. President, doing big things in a big 
way.” 

But the project struck no spark in Wilson’s mind. 
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Davison cabled Thompson telling of the determination 
of House, John Ryan, Chadbourne, Vance McCormick, that 
the work he had begun be continued. “All greatly impressed 
your individual generous and certainly unprecedented ac- 
tion indicating patriotism to extraordinary degree.” Nothing 
would be left undone, Davison added, to secure official sup- 
port. “You, however, sufficiently informed conditions here to 
appreciate uncertainty of decision. . . . Hope you will not 
commit yourself further until matter developed and deter- 
mined here, as movement one of national importance and 
certainly cannot be carried on by one or few individuals; and 
unless recognized by government do not see way of being 
done by American interests. This not intended to discourage 
you slightest degree but prompted by appreciation your gen- 
erosity and caution lest you do more than [your] share.” 

“Tf we don't look out,” Davison said to Hutchins, 
“Thompson will draw on his own funds again. We must 
protect him from himself.” 


5 


In Petrograd, meanwhile, Thompson had the feeling, as 
he had said in one of his cables to Davison, that he was 
«living on a volcano.” The Kornilov fiasco had disrupted the 
alliance between the government and the army which had 
offered the only hope for stability. Kerensky still held the 
reins but the horses appeared altogether out of control. 
Under pressure, he released Trotsky from prison, and the 
Petrograd soviet elected him its president. The conservative 
elements withheld all support from the government. Let the 
Bolsheviki seize the power, they said. That would be the 
time for the reaction to stamp out the whole democratic 
movement in one bloody and effective action. 
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'The Bolsheviki called an All-Russian Democratic Confer- 
ence, ostensibly to satisfy the Russian's passion for public dis- 
cussion, but actually for the purpose of unseating Kerensky 
and placing the socialists in control of the government. 
"Thompson saw the danger. “What can we do about it?” 

Robins had not in vain participated in the operations of 
American politics. *Pack the convention," he said. 

*Can you do it?? 

Tchaikovsky, through the peasant cobperatives, controlled 
a large body of possible delegates which could be counted 
on to oppose the radicalism of the industrial workers. Bresh- 
kovsky’s influence could be similarly utilized. Vigorous ef- 
forts were made to bring to Petrograd the delegates from 
the zemsivos and the municipalities. When the convention 
was called to order in the Alexandrinsky Theatre late in 
September, a majority of the delegates, to the surprise of 
the Bolsheviki, was pledged to support the Provisional gov- 
ernment. 

Kerensky made the opening address, knowing that he was 
fighting not only for his political existence but for the very 
life of the democratic republic he had proclaimed. His gift 
for oratory was near to genius. Even men who hated him 
as a politician paid tribute to him as an artist, fascinated by 
the wealth and brilliancy of phrasing, the luxuriance of 
imagery, the rhythm of the words, the majestic architecton- 
ics. He was a great actor on a stage which had a thousand 
years of Russian history for background; he knew his audi- 
ence as he knew himself; and he played upon it with an art 
so self-conscious that the art itself was forgotten: confiden- 
tial and tempestuous, seductive and commanding, ironic, ear- 
nest, bitter, lofty, rhetorical. “The mere reading of his 
speeches,” wrote Paléologue, the French ambassador, in his 
diary, “gives no conception of his eloquence, since his physi- 
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cal appearance is possibly the most effective factor in the 
enthralling influence he exercises over the masses. Nothing 
is more moving than to see him come on the platform, with 
his pallid, feverish, hysterical, furrowed face. His eyes are 
now veiled, now evasive, scarce visible behind the half- 
closed lids; then suddenly sharp, like bayonets challenging, 
flashing. The same contrasts in his voice, which is generally 
harsh and hoarse, and again has tones superb in their clarity 
and mellow depth. A mysterious aura as of some apocalyptic 
vision seems to hang about him at times, an aura which ra- 
diates from him like magnetic currents.” 

The Conference was Kerensky’s when he finished his ad- 
dress. Then a lean bristling man with glasses and a shock 
of black hair ascended the platform. Robins, entering the 
hall, encountered an excitable Cossack who whispered to him 
that he was going to shoot Trotsky. The tall, dark Jew was 
greeted with such a tumult of anger as Thompson had never 
heard. “Spy! Traitor! Pro-German!” Robins waited for the 
shot. It seemed for a time, indeed, as though the audience 
would rise and tear the Jew limb from limb. He made no 
move to speak. He merely drew a cigarette from his case 
and lighted it, and waited. His nonchalance seemed to awe 
the crowd. The commotion subsided. Suddenly with a com- 
manding gesture he silenced the final rumbles, and began 
to speak quietly, but penetratingly. Slowly, the vibrations of 
his speech seemed to increase in number and intensity. He 
ignored the attacks and plunged into the Bolshevist program. 
He looked like the Devil himself with his flashing, sardonic 
eyes and spiked beard; an embodiment of hate and derision, 
exulting in his power to destroy. Words came to him like a 
thousand demons and poured out upon his audience like ani- 
mate creatures armed with unearthly tools to break down 
barriers. Robins heard Princess Sascha, daughter of the revo- 
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lutionist Kropotkin, muttering beside him, “The pig! The 
pig! God, but he's smart!” The man’s vitriolic force sent 
shivers down his back. This man knew words, he knew men, 
he had suffered, he had been oppressed, he had followed a 
dream around the world; he despised, he hated and he had 
no fear. He did not speak, he blazed; and opposition shriv- 
eled, men themselves seemed to shrivel, exposed in their 
romanticism, their allegiance to whatsoever things are safe, 
their tepid half-and-halfness, their dread of standing forth. 

The delegates jumped to their feet, shouting again but 
not in anger. Robins, looking for the Cossack who had come 
to commit murder, found him cheering like a drunken fresh- 
man. A motion in favor of the war was withdrawn; a resolu- 
tion supporting a coalition government was adopted and then 
emasculated by another declaring the Cadets excluded. Rob- 
ins sent a brilliant young anarchist on the stage to support 
Kerensky and extorted from the delegates a vote of confi- 
dence. For the moment the Bolsheviki were checked. Keren- 
sky remained in power; the eastern front remained intact; 
Russia remained at war. No German divisions could be 
shifted to France for a new drive before the winter shut 
down. 

But Thompson and his friends did not miss the ominous 
note in the closing act of the Conference, when the dele- 
gates sang not the Russian anthem but the “Internationale” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The Struggle for Realism 


1917 


K NLY by desperate efforts of present government,” 

Thompson cabled Davison, October 7th, “was the All- 
Russian Democratic Conference, just adjourned, prevented 
from being controlled by maximalists whose leaders, in- 
fluenced by German propaganda, are openly advocating sep- 
arate peace. Maximalists now actively seeking to control All- 
Russian Congress of Workmen and Soldiers’ Deputies meet- 
ing here this month. If they succeed [they] will form new 
government with disastrous results, probably leading to sep- 
arate peace. 

‘We are using every resource but must have immediate 
support or all efforts may be too late. We who are here can 
not conceive that the responsibility for failure to act in this 
situation can willingly be assumed by any American unless 
the United States contemplates negotiations for an early 
peace.” 

‘This was strong meat. Davison answered that he was do- 
ing everything he could “to have importance of situation un- 
derstood by those in power.” On October 12th at last came 
a cable from Hutchins: “Saw President’s representative. Plan 
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fully approved. Official recognition coming and substantial 
grant of funds." Davison sent a warm word of congratula- 
tion, “Hope to give good account of ourselves," Thompson 
replied. His elation was premature. Once more silence set- 
tled down on the tenuous relationship of an American com- 
missioner and his government. 

To Thompson, the delay seemed incomprehensible and 
its effect tragic. The work of the Breshkovsky Committee was 
beginning to show, limited as its funds were. A steadying 
of the public mind was noticeable. Reports were coming that 
the soldiers were tired of politics and were asking for in- 
struction. There were fewer strikes. Except for the Bolshe- 
vist journals, the papers were coming to reason, pleading for 
unity of action in industry, in agriculture, in carrying on the 
war. Russia showed signs of settling down. If one could mul- 
tiply the effort by ten, what might not be achieved? 

There were Russians who said to him, *Why agitate your- 
self? The Bolsheviki will come to power. Nothing can stop 
them. It is a tragedy but it is on the books.” 

Lenin, secretly back from his exile, knew better and was 
restless, hurried, uneasy. “We dare not wait, we dare not 
delay.” Years after, Trotsky, referring to the view, widely 
current, that if the Bolsheviki had not seized the power when 
they did, they would have seized it two or three months 
later, wrote, “A big mistake! If we had not seized the power 
in October [November, new style] we would not have seized 
it at all.” * 

The people were ignorant, bewildered, easily swayed this 
way or that. They had turned radical, Thompson was con- 
vinced, because the voices they had heard were radical. If 
one could reach them with the counsel of patience and mod- 
eration, the Russian democracy would be safe. The Russians 

* Leon Trotsky, Lerin. 
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were naturally docile, they would yield to persuasion quickly. 
And the war hung in the balance, the lives of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, while in Washington they were let- 
ting the days slip by, arguing over a few million dollars. 
"Thompson himself did not know, that October, how much 
was at stake. Without the knowledge of the German authori- 
ties, Austria-Hungary was preparing a request to the Provi- 
sional government for a separate peace. The Russian foreign 
minister, Terestchenko, was conducting negotiations for the 
withdrawal of Bulgaria and Turkey from the war. To keep 
the Kerensky government steady meant possibly to end the 
war early in 1918. For the moment no issue on the western 
front compared in importance with the epic struggle of the 
Russians to find their base. But the great men in America 
were fighting over airplane contracts and types of artillery 
and rifles and machine-guns and chanting day and night the 
splendor of the nation's effort. In Washington no one had 
time for Russia and Thompson’s request by cable that Dwight 
Morrow be drafted by the Red Cross to give his time for 
three months exclusively to Russian affairs was refused. 
October in Petrograd was chill and damp under low- 
hanging clouds. The people went about their business; the 
restaurants, the theaters were filled, men and women ate 
and drank and were merry, conscious that an age was about 
to die, if they themselves did not, and saying #ichevo— 
what of it?—with defiant eyes and leaden hearts. Everyone 
was frightened and the higher in the intellectual, the social 
scale men were, the sharper was their fear and the deeper 
their resignation. The clearest of eye were the most passive. 
The cultured old aristocrats saw everything, had no illusions 
and were as if paralyzed. Just as Rasputin had fascinated 
them even though they loathed him, so the menace from the 
Left held them like a headlight the deer. They saw doom 
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coming and lamented and out of its approach made conversa- 
tion that was like elegiac music. 

Americans, bathed in the melancholy of Petrograd, were 
amused and heartened, coming to the headquarters of the 
Red Cross in the Hotel de PEurope and hearing the click 
of typewriters fill the corridor with shriller, livelier vibra- 
tions. There was no fatalism, no gloom here to bely the 
message of the Stars and Stripes over the door. Here was 
hope, life, energy. The skeptical Russian smiled mournfully. 
Wasted, wasted, he said to himself. And yet, such driving 
vigor, such idealism, such incredible, boyish disinterestedness. 
Perhaps. . . . The place was like the engine-room of a 
liner, throbbing with the plunge of pistons, the turning of 
mighty wheels. Here were strong, practical men, full of 
ideas, full of laughter, tireless, without fear; greeting ob- 
stacles with a kind of modest satisfaction which had no hint 
of braggadocio, confident as a robin in May, and as simple- 
hearted; devoted as a knight going after his first dragon. 
They radiated cheer like the sun itself. To the Russians they 
were a fairy tale come to life. 

Thompson set the mood. He had always loved a gamble 
and here was the biggest that any private American citizen 
had had his hand in, in many a long day. The man who 
habitually took a nap when the market turned against him 
was not to be dismayed by thunder on the left or the inertia 
of his own government. When rumors became current that 
the Field of Mars was to be the scene of 2 Bolshevist up- 
rising that was to be gory and definitive, he slipped out of 
the hotel to observe the massacre and grinned to see only 
children playing games, and Raymond Robins on an errand 
like his own. There was feeling against him among the re- 
actionaries since the Kornilov affair and more than once his 
life was in danger, but he refused to be perturbed. His op- 
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timism shone like a lighthouse through bright and cloudy 
weather and all the members of the Mission steered by his 
common sense, “There are those who said I led William B. 
Thompson,” said Robins, testifying before a subcommittee 
of the Senate a year later. “Those people do not know 
William B. Thompson. He had altogether the best mind in 
the Red Cross Mission. He thought around all of us. I bear 
this testimony in this presence under oath that when I lost 
the trail as I did lose the trail half a dozen times in that 
complex situation, he called me in and said, ‘There is the 
trail, over there, Robins,’ and in every instance he was right. 
He had one of those perfect noses, like a pointer dog, for a 
scent.” 

‘Wherever Thompson was, he was greater than his en- 
vironment,” Thacher said fifteen years later. “If he had been 
set down in Mars, it would not have been long before he 
controlled the situation there.” 

He was, in his power and his intelligence, without pre- 
tense or any suggestion of self-importance. His humor 
played with a childlike simplicity over everything he touched. 
He was amused by the efforts of earnest members of the 
Mission to subdue the Russian language and refused per- 
sistently to learn words beyond snovum godum—Happy 
New Year!—which was his customary greeting to his asso- 
ciates. For the Russians he invented a phrase which they, 
not knowing English, accepted as a mispronunciation of some 
casual good-day of their own. He spoke it with unction and 
a solemn face: “Grass whiskers, tovarish!” 

He enjoyed Petrograd, the dinners, the opera, the rum- 
maging through shops, the purchase of a Corot or a fine 
cloisonné vase, the contact with statesmen, politicians, scien- 
tists, diplomats, the sense of tremendous issues in the air, 
the changing aspects of a life outwardly lethargic but at bot- 
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tom feverish, with frightened pulses unevenly beating. He 
lost weight and felt better, he wrote his wife, than he had 
felt in years. 

He had, besides his propaganda, enough to fill his days. 
The Red Cross in Roumania lay under his jurisdiction, and 
Roumania, over-run by the German forces save for an area 
no larger than Rhode Island, was on the verge of collapse. 
But the army still wanted to fight and might be useful on 
the Russian front to revive the moujik’s failing spirits. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of the population, moreover, were on the 
verge of starvation and would not survive the winter unless 
help came. Thompson cabled Washington, urging an im- 
mediate loan by the United States to encourage the people, 
feed the destitute and keep the army together. Lansing, 
cheerfully unconscious of a time element along the eastern 
front, responded with the suggestion that a Roumanian com- 
mission to the United States might make a good impression. 


2 


In Washington, three weeks after his arrival, Thompson's 
envoy was still seeking to make his government understand 
that the situation in Russia was critical and that something 
might be done. Vance McCormick had talked with the Presi- 
dent and found him cold to Thompson’s project. The “rep- 
resentative” who had approved the plan, according to FIutch- 
ins? cable—George Creel, chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information—who had, in fact, written the cablegram of 
approval himself, had found himself less authoritative than 
he had believed. But at last the idea that something must 
be done in Russia appeared to stir in the President’s con- 
sciousness. 

Five weeks after Hutchins had come, filled with the sense 
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that he carried an epochal message, the President received 
him, accompanied by Creel and a writer named Edgar Sisson, 
one of Creel's assistants. The President was in the Blue 
Room, faultlessly dressed, and listened to Hutchins’ story 
with characteristic courtesy. “There was practically not a 
feature of the work which you have been so nobly carrying 
on," Hutchins wrote Thompson, October 26th, “that was 
not heartily and fully endorsed both by the President and 
Mr. Creel But Wilson showed no response to the facts as 
Hutchins painted them, and talked brilliantly about the psy- 
chology of the Russian people until, in an aura of ethno- 
logical generalities, Hutchins found himself outside the 
White House. 

The fact was that Hutchins’ words, Thompson’s cables, 
the insistence of House, Davison, Morrow, McCormick, 
Ryan—able, hard-headed men by any test—had made not 
the slightest impression upon the President’s mind. He had 
clearly no conception of a crisis in Russia, of a clash of forces 
in which time counted supremely and in which action was 
imperative; a clash which would influence the history of the 
world for centuries. After Hutchins had left the room Wil- 
son indicated to Sisson that he was to go to Russia as his 
personal representative to see what might be done there. 
‘The gist of his talk,” wrote Sisson subsequently,* “was the 
necessity of making understandable to a newborn democracy 
the fellow feeling of our own older state, our friendliness, 
our unselfishness toward Russia, and our desire of helpful- 
ness. The war aspects, he seemed confident, would take care 
of themselves if a bond were forged between the Russian 

* Edgar Sisson, One Hundred Red Days. In his story of the genesis of 
his mission, Sisson makes no reference to Thompson, to Hutchins or to 
Creel’s personal approval of Thompson’s plan. The decision to conduct a 


publicity campaign in Russia was motivatéd. according to Sisson, entirely 
by the recommendations of the Root Commission. 
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and the American people.” Wherever the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Russian freedom were at stake, the President de- 
clared, America stood ready to render such aid as lay in her 
power but he wished this helpfulness “based upon request 
and not upon offer.” Clearly, Breshkovsky too had failed to 
pass the strange, barred doors of the presidential mind. 

“Tt was the belief of the three of us,” Sisson wrote, mean- 
ing the President, Creel and himself, “that I was going as 
a friend to a friendly country. . . . I had no reason to be- 
lieve that Bolshevism was even a cloud on the Russian hori- 
zon.” Thompson, having spent thousands of dollars cabling 
the facts to Washington, might have felt justified in quoting 
Professor Lounsbury’s lament regarding “the infinite capac- 
ity of the human mind to withstand the introduction of 
knowledge.” 

Sisson sailed for Russia on October 27th. He carried with 
him a credit for precisely one-eightieth of the amount 
Thompson had declared essential. With it, he carried a per- 
sonal letter from the President to Thompson praising him 
for “the great thing” he had done and suggesting obliquely 
that he do no more of it. 


3 


The news of the upshot of his envoy’s devoted efforts 
filled Thompson with a cold rage. “We are deeply grieved 
and chagrined,” he cabled Hutchins. To Davison he wired 
that work which was bitterly needed would have to be cur- 
tailed. He would do his best under the restricted conditions 
until the President’s representative arrived. “If adequate 
support through him should fail,” as Hutchins in a cable 
had indicated, “and if situation here is then still tenable, T 
will wish to leave immediately for America to secure effective 
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financial support, being convinced of the vital necessity of 
this work.” 

On Friday, November 2nd, Thompson made a final, des- 
perate effort to save the situation. The growth of the power 
of the soviez throughout Russia was so manifest that it was 
clear that any effort to defeat it would be futile. Its accession 
to power had become merely a question of time. If the eastern 
front were to be saved it would have to be saved through 
the soviet. 

"Thompson and Robins were convinced that the prospect 
was not hopeless. The soviet had no use for the Allies, but 
it had less use for the rulers of Germany. There were now 
only two elements which counted in Russia, the soviet and 
the reactionaries. You might not like the soviet; but the re- 
actionaries, resting on force and force only and being with- 
out rifles of their own, would have to rest on foreign rifles; 
the nearest, obviously, Germany's. They were used to Ger- 
man commercial, financial, industrial penetration; and, in a 
test, would coóperate with the Germans rather than with 
their own peasants and workingmen. That meant only one 
thing: that the soviez must inevitably be and remain opposed 
to Germany. 

Was it not reasonable then to expect the soviet, for all its 
talk of immediate peace, to keep its powder dry? Suppose 
then that Kerensky could be persuaded to accept the soviet? 
By that acceptance the Provisional government would cease 
to be a figure of hopes and phrases swinging wraith-like be- 
tween the Right and the Left and, standing on the only valid 
social control in Russia, become instantly a three-dimensional 
entity. The idea was not chimerical. Cheidze, the president 
of the executive committee of the All-Russian soviez, was a 
warm supporter of Kerensky, and the masses were not funda- 
mentally hostile. Robins, talking day after day in the bar- 
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racks, became conscious that it was neither the Bolsheviki as 
such nor the Provisional government as such which interested 
the soldiers, but the soviet. The program of the radicals was 
just another program, the government was just another gov- 
ernment, but the soviet they knew all about. 

One morning an agent of Robins in the armored tank 
corps came to him to report: “We had a meeting last night. 
The corps is almost evenly divided between support of the 
Bolsheviki and support of the Provisional government. But 
it’s one hundred per cent for support of the soviet.” 

Thompson knew that where the armored tanks go is the 
way the power runs; and the armored tanks might still be 
won. Lenin and Trotsky had torn the soviet from the mod- 
erates, the Mensheviki, by speaking five words: “All power 
to the soviet!” If Kerensky would speak those words, the tide 
moving with such terrifying swiftness toward Smolny might 
turn to him. For the capture of Riga by the Germans had 
renewed the national feeling and clouded the popularity of 
the Bolsheviki. Under Kerensky’s leadership, the soviet 
might become again what it had been four months before, a 
body averse to the extremists of both flanks, thinking less 
of classes than of Russia and ready to rebuild the eastern 
front. 

It was always the front which was in Thompson’s mind. 
Nothing else mattered. The Russians might take to head- 
hunting or polygamy for all he cared so long as they pre- 
served the eastern front. Kerensky was for the war. There- 
fore, it was important to the Americans, to all the Allies, 
that he remain in office. But the soviez was the power. Russia 
would not stay in the war save through the power which 
ruled it, which was the soviet. Therefore Kerensky must 
accept the soviet and with his authority, his personality, his 
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eloquence lead it; and lead it, if he could, his way, forward 
into the war. 

Thompson went to see Kerensky. Could the Premier not 
win the soviet and steal the thunder of the Bolsheviki by ac- 
cepting the principal item in the Bolshevist program and dis- 
tributing the land himself? 

Kerensky was willing, but the ambassadors, he said, were 
hounding him; and their nations had loaned the Provisional 
government money and held it in their power. “Why won’t 
the Allies really understand Russia?” he exclaimed irritably. 
“They force me to talk western European liberalism two- 
thirds of the time for their benefit, while I have to talk Rus- 
sian Slavic socialism one-third of the time for the sake of liv- 
ing twenty-four hours.” 

On the afternoon of November 2nd, Thompson gathered 
in his sitting-room in the Hotel de Europe the military 
representatives of the Allied powers. He had not invited 
the ambassadors. Their minds were closed, still dreaming 
of new Kornilovs. The military men too were committed to 
the strong hand but with the eastern front at stake might 
listen to reason. 

Thompson, large and fat, with a black skull-cap on his 
head, sat on a lounge, feet folded under him like a pasha and 
a long cigar in his mouth. Before him were the chiefs of the 
military missions of Great Britain, France and the United 
States, General Knox, General Nueselle, General Judson; the 
representative of the Russian General Staff, General Neusla- 
chowsky, and the representative of Kerensky, David Soskice. 

Thompson spoke briefly: the crisis was obvious. Something 
must be done and done at once to build a bridge between 
Kerensky and the soviet power. Robins told of the need of 
distributing the land and the effect such action would have 
on the political situation and the restoration of the eastern 
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front. To the peasant the revolution meant land and only 
land. If he got his land the agitators would howl about him 
in vain. 

The Britisher was appalled. Was this American capitalist 
agreeing to the destruction of the institution of private prop- 
erty? 

Thompson answered that he was as anxious as anyone 
to protect property but he recognized that the way to protect 
it in this case was to increase the property-owning class. 

“Well enough,” said the General. “But who would com- 
pensate the owners of the land to be distributed, and on what 
terms?” 

Thompson saw no reason for haggling. “Distribute the 
damned land," he exclaimed, “and settle the compensation 
afterward.” 

The Englishman would not tolerate the idea. “Distribute 
the land in Russia to-day and in two years we will be dis- 
tributing it in England!” 

That, Robins pointed out, was merely an assumption. The 
fact of immediate importance was that the distribution of the 
land would tie to Kerensky eighty per cent of the Russian 
people who were now drifting to Lenin, give him control of 
the soviet and place the Provisional government in a domi- 
nant position for the meeting of the Constituent Assembly 
in December. 

Knox took the floor. He was not interested in the soviet. 
He wanted to unburden his soul regarding the Provisional 
government, its frailties and futilities. Everybody present 
knew them but it appeared important to him that Neusla- 
chowsky and Soskice should be made to recall them. General 
Nueselle, who followed Knox, added whatever denunciation 
and lament the Britisher had neglected to present, down to a 
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recital of the disaster of Tarnopol and his conviction that 
the Russian soldiers were cowardly dogs. 

Soskice and Neuslachowsky with flushed faces jumped to 
their feet and left the room. General Knox took the floor 
again. *I am not interested in stabilizing Kerensky. I do not 
believe in Kerensky and his government. It is incompetent 
and worthless. Major Robins, you are wasting Colonel 
Thompson’s money.” 

‘Well, if I am, the Colonel knows all about it.” 

“You people should have been with Kornilov.” 

‘Well, General, you were with Kornilov.” 

The General flushed. It was notorious that British officers 
in Russian uniforms had been with the Cossack. 

‘We could not have added a whole lot to the Kornilov 
adventure, could we?” Robins added. 

‘Well, that may have been premature. But the only thing 
for Russia is a military dictatorship. These people need a 
whip over them.” 

“General, you may get a dictatorship of a different char- 
acter.” 

«You mean this Trotsky-Lenin-Bolshevik stuff, this Hyde- 
Park-oratory stuff? Major Robins, you are not a military 
man.” The General was pacing the floor, and when he spoke 
again, he thundered. “We military men know what to do 
with people like that. We stand them up and shoot them.” 

Robins’ temper, too, was up. “Yes, if you catch them you 
do. But you'll have to do some catching. There are four 
hundred thousand of them. Pll admit I don’t know anything 
about military matters, but this isn't a military situation. You 
are facing a folk situation." 

“We shoot them!” roared the soldier. 

Thompson sat on the lounge and let Robins be the spokes- 
man, interposing here and there some practica! proposal 
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based on the realities. The generals rejected everything. 
They were as naively optimistic as the President in Washing- 
ton. The natural sense of the majority, they were sure, would 
prevent the Russians from going to extremes. Robins pointed 
out that again as in the Kornilov episode they were judging 
Russia by the nations of western Europe which had a middle- 
class with something at stake in disorder. In Russia there 
were only the seven per cent and the ninety-three. And the 
ninety-three, Thompson interposed, must get their land and 
get it from Kerensky. It was the only hope of saving the 
eastern front. 

Hour after hour, the realists labored with the dreamers. 
But the generals were convinced that the only thing that 
was needed was to strengthen the military forces at the 
Winter Palace and other strategic points. So the conference 
adjourned, 

All this took place on Friday, November 2nd. Four days 
later Kerensky was overthrown and the Bolsheviki were in 
power. 


4 


"That night the embassies and the hotels were in panic, 
The Hotel de PEurope would be sacked, the Allied officers 
were saying. All the Allied representatives would be mur- 
dered. From all sides men came to the Red Cross head- 
quarters with frightened eyes and dire tidings. But when late 
that night Robins, tired and heartsick, returned from a 
perilous last address to the soldiers and, through the ex- 
cited crowd in the lobby, made his way to Thompson’s room, 
he found his chief serene in an armchair, smoking. After 
they had exchanged greetings, Thompson called his valet, 
a massive Italian with a large head and an engaging smile. 
“Rocchia, bring me my little black bag.” 
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Robins took for granted that Thompson was about to 
place his money in his charge on the assumption that it would 
be safer with the representative of labor than with the capi- 
talist. But what he drew out of the bag was a small blueprint. 
“Panther,” he said, “you were a miner once. You know some- 
thing about this. Look at it.” 

It was an engineer’s drawing showing the configuration of 
the land about the Magma mine. From the corridor came the 
sound of hurrying feet and doors banging; from the street 
came the rumble of armed motor-cars. 

“Panther, it looks to me as though on the 1,800-foot level 
we'd find good ore. What do you think?” 

Robins told him. Somewhere in the distance there were 
shots. The hotel was a mad-house. “If the Magma is what I 
think she is," Thompson went on, “I’m going to put up the 
finest smelter in the world there—not the greatest, mind 
you, but the finest. And when I dedicate it you're going to 
be there.” 

For an hour, while the Bolsheviki were taking possession 
of the city—with all that the two Americans had dreamed of 
and worked for going to smash about them, and over their 
heads the shadow of imminent destruction—Thompson talked 
of the desert acres of Arizona and unfolded his dreams for 
his mine. At midnight he went to bed. 


8 


On Monday, November 5th, the Bolsheviki at the point 
of the bayonet seized the Arsenal and the Fortress of Peter 
and Paul. On Tuesday, they took over the telegraph and 
telephone service. On Wednesday, at 2 a.m. before the AI- 
Russian soviet, Lenin, as the first act of the new dispensation, 
read an order for the distribution of the land, that act of 
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justice and policy which Thompson had begged the Allied 
representatives to let Kerensky achieve. That day the Pro- 
visional government collapsed. Kerensky fled to the front to 
appeal to the army for support. 

Robins joined Thompson for supper that evening. He 
had been active during the day superintending the relief- 
work of the Red Cross ambulances and told Thompson what 
he had seen of the fighting around the Winter Palace. They 
could still hear intermittent firing. 

«J am going out with you,” Thompson said. 

Robins protested. It was one thing for him to be out on 
the streets with the bullets fying, and another for the chief 
of the Mission to be there. Incidentally, he pointed out, 
Thompson could scarcely move about as fast as he. But 
Thompson’s only response was a quiet, «Pl be going with 
you.” 

They went out in their heavy coats, making their way up 
an alley which had given Robins a full view of the Palace. 
As they emerged on the Alexander Square they suddenly 
found themselves under fire from both sides. They were in 
uniform and it was clear that the Red Guards took them 
for Russian officers, loyal to the Provisional government. 
They threw themselves on the pavement. From the side of 
the Bolsheviki a machine-gun was directed toward them. 
"They could see the bullets chipping of the plaster on a wall 
ahead of them. 

They attempted to crawl to a place of safety, but Thomp- 
son weighed two hundred and twenty pounds and crawling 
was not for him. The bullets passed in a long swathe two or 
three feet over them. But a machine-gun, they both knew, 
has two swivels, one swinging from side to side, the other 
up and down. Robins heard a whisper at his side, “Panther, 
if they use the other swivel, I guess we're gone.” 
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But a change in the lines of the government troops brought 
a sudden change in the gunfire. After fifteen minutes on the 
pavement, the two saw that for the moment the air was 
clear and hurried back to the hotel. 

Aside from the fighting at the Winter Palace the transfer 
of power caused less disturbance than a street-car strike. The 
Red Guards were everywhere and armored cars made rum- 
bling propaganda, but there was little bloodshed, traffic 
moved as usual and the theaters were open and filled with 
men and women glad to mitigate the harshness of the new 
gospel with the mellow tones of Chaliapin. Thompson was 
told he was in danger and laughed at the idea. But General 
Judson, the American military attaché, insisted that he come 
to his house with a half dozen other members of the Mission 
and accept military protection. “We were all concerned for 
W. B.,” Thacher said afterward. “He was obviously in deep 
with the Bolsheviks. He had financed the Breshkovsky Com- 
mittee. Robins had been making anti-Bolshevik speeches, 
Brown had been stuffing the English newspaper in Petrograd 
with anti-Bolshevik stuff expressed in no rose-water terms. 
Both were W. B.’s subordinates acting under his orders. 
Kerensky’s secretary, Soskice, had fled for safety to Thomp- 
son’s apartment and been concealed there until he could 
escape. The fact is, if it hadn’t been Russia, everybody on 
the Red Cross Mission would have been shot. Possibly the 
Bolsheviks were too amazed at their sudden accession of 
power to think of killing anybody. The Mission spent two 
nights at Judson’s. W. B. took it as a joke and promptly re- 
turned to the Hotel de Europe.” 

But when he sent his Russian military aide, Count 
Muravieff, to the Arsenal with a government order for a 
number of revolvers, the Count was straightway clapped into 
the Fortress of Peter and Paul, and it was ten at night before 
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he was released, on his war record. Thompson wrote a sharp 
letter to the commandant of the Arsenal: he had been given 
the order for the revolvers by the new authorities and his 
messenger had been treated with indignity. He demanded 
that the government's order be respected and that the pistols 
be delivered at once. They arrived in thirty minutes. 
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On the morning of the 8th, Thompson received word that 
strong counter-revolutionary movements were under way. 
Kerensky, he was told, was at Gatchina, thirty miles from 
Petrograd, and would soon be in the capital with an army 
at his back. He sent Robins to find out what he could. 

At noon, Robins was with Kerensky. The Premier was full 
of hope. He had five thousand troops camped before his 
headquarters, he said, and a hundred thousand coming. But 
as he spoke, Robins, watching the lines of the Bolshevik 
troops intrenched within five hundred yards of Kerensky's 
men, saw two hands appear, then a bearded face. With his 
hands still over his head, a man climbed out of the trench 
and over the barbed wire and moved across the open space 
toward the troops of the Provisional government. Within 
twenty yards of the trenches, he stopped and began to speak. 
Robins could not hear what he said, but one after another 
men began to climb out of the government trenches. Within 
ten minutes half of Kerensky's five thousand had gone over 
to the soviet. 

That evening, muddy from head to foot, exhausted as 
never before in his life from his journey on foot and by 
cart from Gatchina, Robins returned to Thompson's quar- 
ters. “Chief, we've got to move pretty fast. Kerensky is as 
dead as yesterday's seven thousand years. 'The new folks have 
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the power. There's only two things for us to do: to get in 
touch with Trotsky and Lenin and work with them, with 
the possibility of rebuilding the eastern front; or to pack 
our grips and get out as fast as we can run.” 

"Thompson showed no sign of agitation. *The people who 
have come to me,” he said, “all insist these men are German 
agents, financed with German gold, and that when the gold 
gives out their revolution will go with it." 

‘What Pyve heard and seen doesn't rhyme with that,” 
Robins answered. “You and I know how deep this thing 
goes down. But suppose they are actually German agents. 
They are the lads who have the power.” 

For hours they threshed over the situation. What were 
the realities on which decision must rest? The idea that 
Kerensky would somewhere build up an army and come back 
against soviet Russia, they agreed, was bunk. The hope which 
was comforting the dreamers that Moscow, the Holy City, 
would move against the All-Russian soviet, that too was bunk. 
The notion that the Cossacks would come up from the Don 
with General Kaledine this time as the savior, that was more 
bunk. There were too many peasants with rifles in the way. 
The expectation that the White Guard would come down 
from Finland, that was the greatest bunk of all. These clever 
fellows at Smolny who were running the show, it was clear, 
would be running the show for quite a while longer. Thomp- 
son and Robins had no idea how long, but long enough cer- 
tainly to determine the position of Russia in the war. 

Thompson was not afraid of the soviet. He had been will- 
ing to deal with it under Kerensky. Why should he not deal 
with it under Lenin? The Red Cross had supplies which, 
because of their support of Kerensky, might be looted any 
hour as counter-revolutionary property. “The Bolsheviks 
have the power,” said Robins. “Suppose we talk to them?” 
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"Thompson told him to go to it. Robins went to Smolny 
and saw Trotsky. The Commissar for Foreign Affairs knew 
of Robins’ activities and bristled. Robins was disarmingly 
frank. He had done everything he could, he said, to keep 
Kerensky in and Trotsky out; but he knew a corpse when he 
saw it and believed that the thing to do with it was not to 
sit up with it but to bury it. What he had come to ask was 
this: Could the American Red Cross Mission stay in Russia 
with benefit to the Russian people and without disadvantage 
to the Allied cause? That is, would the government protect its 
supplies and keep them from the Germans? If so, it would 
stay; if not, it would go. 

Trotsky wanted it to stay. He had no love for the Allies; 
he knew that every capitalistic government was against him; 
but he recognized, he said, that Germany represented the 
immediate threat against the Revolution. The supplies would 
be safe. 

Thompson characteristically wanted proof. “I’m being 
bombarded by propaganda from the other side," he told 
Robins, *and I want to be sure where we stand. I hear there's 
fifty-odd cars of copper, nickel and platinum going over the 
Finnish border, intended, of course, for the Germans. Here's 
a chance to see if these folks are playing the game on the 
square. You'd better go see what they intend to do." 

Robins put the question to Trotsky who told him that the 
cars would be held. So far so good. But the contraband would 
seem safer, Robins proceeded, if it were at Murmansk under 
the guns of the British fleet. Trotsky said he would send it 
and in time came the admiral’s receipt. At the same Arctic 
port, it happened, were four hundred thousand cans of milk 
for the Red Cross. There were rumors that they had been 
confiscated. Would the Commissar please see that they were 
protected and sent to Petrograd? Trotsky agreed; the milk 
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arrived, Clearly, this man kept his promises. Robins subse- 
quently presented another test, to determine definitely not 
only the relation of the new government to Germany but 
the actual power it exercised outside Petrograd. He asked 
Trotsky for a safe conduct for a train of thirty-two cars 
carrying Red Cross supplies to Jassy in Roumania. Trotsky 
issued the order. The train, under a Bolshevik frank, pro- 
tected by Bolshevik rifles, arrived at its destination on pas- 
senger-train schedule, unmolested. 

The tests proved that the new rulers were willing not only 
to withhold from Germany materials which she sorely 
needed, but to grant them to a country at war with her. It 
was clear, moreover, that their word turned red lights green 
through the length and breadth of the land. One might not 
like the Bolsheviki, but here they were; and they had power, 
and they were not pro-German. 
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Thompson watched the shifting scenes of the colossal 
drama with sympathetic eyes. The new government was 
keeping better order than Kerensky’s. There had been little 
bloodshed or looting. All the public services were effectively 
conducted. With an unprecedented opportunity for license 
and anarchy, Petrograd was quiet. That struck Thompson as 
worth thinking about. “It was extraordinary how he was able 
in Russia to put behind him the prepossessions of his class," 
said Thacher afterward. “All the other Americans of prop- 
erty held up their hands in horror at the actions of the Bol- 
sheviki, but Thompson regarded them with a sense that here 
was something new which would bear watching.” 

“These people are all right,” he remarked. “Give them a 
little time and they will work things out.” 
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Robins, like Thacher, observed Thompson with growing 
wonder. It seemed extraordinary that a man who had had 
no experience in statesmanship, whose contacts had all been 
with big business and industry, with Wall Street and political 
reaction, should be able to appraise so clearly the forces in- 
volved in such a cataclysm. Thompson distrusted much that 
Lenin and Trotsky stood for, he had no patience with their 
economics, but he was convinced of their sincerity. He was 
seeing, moreover, what scarcely another among the Allied 
observers realized, that the soviet represented a profound 
social emotion which would never again yield to the Cos- 
sack whip. 

An American correspondent, Bessie Beatty, found him one 
evening in an armchair with a poker in his hand, stirring an 
open fire. She knew how much he had staked on Kerensky, 
but he uttered no laments. “Perhaps they need us now more 
than ever,” he said gently. “I guess they would call me 
tainted down on Wall Street now,” he continued, as though 
he were thinking aloud. “I have learned a lot over here. 
We have quite a bit to fix up over there, too. Why, this 
revolution was as necessary to the development of Russia as 
the abolition of slavery to us. All they are asking for is land, 
a little land. There’s something pathetic in this cry all over 
Russia for land.” 

He poked the birch logs into a blaze. “Russia looks to 
me now as the West used to look when I was a boy traveling 
back and forth across the country to my school in the East. 
I was born in Virginia City, eight hundred miles from a rail- 
road, and it happened the day before they drove the last 
spike that joined the East and the West. That was in 1869— 
the same year the old Grandmother and Tchaikovsky formed 
the group that started the Russian revolution. I saw the mines 
bring the railways into the West and saw Montana grow 
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from the biggest copper state to the biggest wheat state." 
He looked dreamy and jerked the sentences out. “The mines 
in Russia are where the mines in the Rocky Mountains were 
forty years ago. I can shut my eyes and see Russia exporting 
the hard metals and feeding the whole world. And the peo- 
ple are crying out just for a little land.” 

Between Kerensky and the Bolsheviki, Thompson had 
stood with Kerensky; but between the people and the re- 
actionaries his sympathies were altogether with the people, 
even where his own special economic group was involved. 
Someone told him a story of a wealthy Russian banker whose 
bank accounts and safe deposit boxes had been confiscated 
by the soviet government. The banker went in a rage to the 
appropriate commissar. This cash, these securities were his; 
he had earned them, they were his property. If these were 
taken from him he would have nothing to live on. Did they 
want him to starve to death? The commissar agreed that the 
banker must have something to live on. The plutocrat 
beamed. He should, indeed, ran the verdict, have one hun- 
dred and fifty rubles a month. A ruble was worth about 
fifteen cents, Thompson loved the story. 

All that he saw and heard sank deep into his being, chal- 
lenging his accepted beliefs, all the traditions of money- 
getting and money-spending, the reckless individualism, the 
blatant materialism which had surrounded him, determin- 
ing his thought and action since his earliest Butte days. In 
Russia’s aristocracy, its landholders and industrialists, he saw 
himself, his friends, the social and economic order they repre- 
sented, driven to their logical peak. In the disruption of Rus- 
sian life, the disintegration of the army, the humiliating sub- 
jection of a great country to an arrogant neighbor, he saw 
the harvest of such sowing as he himself had practiced and 
defended. Must capitalism inevitably be resolved in revolu- 
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tion? Were he and his friends, his country, the ideal of in- 
dividualism and self-reliance, also moving to such a cataclysm 
as the Russian people had suffered and for generations must 
endure? 

Robins gave him light on certain political disturbances at 
home which had seemed to Thompson meaningless dust and 
smoke. Theodore Roosevelt, he pointed out, had seen the 
menace to orderly political evolution which plutocratic domi- 
nation represented. His central purpose as President had been 
to forestall such a disaster as had since come to Russia, by 
drawing both capital and labor back from the extremes which 
meet in revolution. That purpose had been behind his settle- 
ment of the anthracite coal strike, his railroad legislation, his 
attacks on corruption in industry and finance, his denuncia- 
tions of violence in labor disputes, his quarrel with Taft, the 
Progressive Party. 

“Chief, you ought to be with Roosevelt,” said Robins. 
‘You oughtn't to make any more money. You have all the 
money you can ever possibly use and you ought now to help 
work out a better human life. There are big elements operat- 
ing. There's a group under Roosevelt trying to adjust the 
old political institutions to the new economic conditions and 
you ought to have a part in the play. When we get back 
home let's get together with T. R. and do something worth 
while.” 

The idea set Thompson thinking. 
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‘We in Petrograd have now passed through thirteen days 
of Bolshevik government based upon a complete revolution 
in authority by military force," Thompson, on November 
19th, cabled Lamont who was in London. “My emphatic 
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belief is that present Russian situation is not hopeless for 
Allies. My deliberate judgment is that with competent Allied 
understanding of elements controlling trend of events, sep- 
arate peace and the use of Russian resources by Germany may 
yet be prevented.” 

Once more "Thompson gathered together in his sitting 
room representatives of the Allied and American embassies 
and missions. Thompson talked, Robins talked, Thacher 
talked. What they said, in effect, was this: “Here are one 
hundred and sixty million people, inhabiting one-sixth of 
the earth's surface, with vast natural resources and a great 
deal of raw material immediately available. Admit that the 
Kaiser has the jump on us at this point in the game. We mean 
right by Russia; we mean freedom and coöperation and fair 
play. Germany means wrong by Russia; she means the re- 
establishment of the old order, militarism, autocratic domina- 
tion.” At bottom, they pointed out, the Bolsheviki knew this 
and wanted Allied help. No government could exist, they 
knew, which did not feed its people. They had the food 
but they could not transport it. They were willing to let 
Allied and American officers not only enforce the embargo 
on war materials to Germany but take those materials out 
of reach of any possible German advance, if the Allies, espe- 
cially the Americans, would reorganize the Russian transpor- 
tation system. 

The diplomats were indignant. “Deal with the Bolsheviki? 
Those creatures are German agents, traitors, crooks, thieves!” 

“Suppose they are,” Robins remarked. “Some of us have 
dealt with American political bosses, and if there is anyone 
in Smolny more corrupt than some of our crooks, then they 
are some crooked, that’s all.” 

Eagerly Thompson and his friends painted the possibilities. 
Suppose there actually were thieves and German agents 
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among the rulers at Smolny. For the moment they had the 
power. “Can’t we work with this situation, can't we bring 
out the better purposes of these folks, who are kindly, worthy 
people, in the main? Can't we deal with these men? Are 
there not as good brains under American hats as under Ger- 
man helmets?” Difficult and dangerous as conditions were, 
they were not hopeless for the continued coöperation of 
Russia with the Allies. *The formula of Lenin, Trotsky and 
their associates, involving as it does a victorious proletariat 
. . . a fundamental social revolution, can be made for the 
German militaristic autocracy more terrible than an army 
with banners. . . . If support is given by the Allies to the 
present Bolshevik government it is entirely possible to use 
existing Russian opinion and governmental activity to under- 
mine the morale of the German army. To this end a genuine 
friendliness on the part of the Allied embassies to the exist- 
ing or any revolutionary government—involving loans of 
money and the transport of supplies for the relief of the 
civilian population—is in our judgment justified by the sound- 
est considerations for success of the Allied cause." * 

But the diplomats would not listen. “From the Ukraine, 
from the Don, from Finland, from the Urals, the forces of 
law and order are coming. These thieves and murderers at 
Smolny will last six weeks at the utmost and we will have 
nothing to do with the wicked lot.” 

So another attempt to act on the realities ended in futility. 
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Meanwhile, Lamont in London was “much depressed,” as 
he cabled Davison (December 12, 1917), to find that both 


* Memorandum read at Allied conference. Thompson Papers, Also 
Robins’ testimony before Senate Sub-Committee. 
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in England and France there seemed to be “no real effort 
under way to handle the Russian situation,” which was being 
allowed to go by default to Germany “with consequences so 
serious as to lead to indefinite prolongation of war.” It seemed 
to him “of real importance to have all Allied authorities 
secure benefit of Thompson’s experience and viewpoint.” 
“Feeling in his vision, judgment, sympathy and patriotism 
the same implicit confidence that you do,” he added, he had 
asked him to come to London. 

Robins urged Thompson to go. “You are the only man 
who knows this situation and it is vital that you interpret it 
to the folks who have the say. Besides, you are known here as 
a capitalist with 2 Wall Street background and if you stay 
you are taking a needless risk.” 

Thompson agreed. The President’s representative, Sisson, 
had arrived to investigate the needs of the Kerensky govern- 
ment three weeks after its downfall. He would carry on the 
type of propaganda which the war had made familiar. 
Robins, who would succeed to the chairmanship of the Mis- 
sion, would follow his predecessor’s policies. There was noth- 
ing which he, Thompson, could do in Petrograd and much 
that he might accomplish in London and Washington. He 
had arranged with his wife that when he returned it would 
be by way of the East and she was on the Pacific to keep 
their rendezvous in Japan. But, besides Lamont, House and 
Vance McCormick, both close to the President, were in 
London and it was important that they should know the 
facts of the Russian situation. He decided to take the western 
route. 

A few days before he was to leave Petrograd, Thompson 
climbed to the garret of the Hotel de PEurope at the earnest 
bidding of his aide, Muravieff, who had, since his experience 
with Peter and Paul, secreted himself in the servants’ quar- 
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ters. Thompson was greeted by an elderly man in a flannel 
shirt, a rough blouse and hobnailed shoes, whom he recog- 
nized with difficulty as General Sergieff, of the Russian Gen- 
eral Staff during the Kerensky régime. The Provisional gov- 
ernment, said the general, had directed that the Order of St. 
Nicholas be conferred upon Thompson, but the man who had 
been engrossing the parchment at the time of Kerensky’s 
overthrow was in hiding or in jail with the document unfin- 
ished. Some day Thompson would receive it. Meanwhile, he 
must have the decoration at least. 

It was an odd scene in the dingy garret-room: the noble- 
man and the military man, once the privileged of an empire, 
now fugitives, furtively eyeing the door as they offered the 
mark of a lost leader’s gratitude to the man who had done 
his best to bring him strength. The general drew a dazzling 
star from his pocket. Thompson felt a little foolish. He had 
always scoffed at the glittering and the bemedaled and he 
was embarrassed at anything resembling a function. The 
whole thing was at best a melancholy gesture; yet he was 
moved. “I would not have accepted such a thing under ordi- 
nary circumstances,” he said in after years. “But I would 
not for anything have added to the distress they already 
felt, by a refusal. So I accepted it. Then both of them did 
some mumbling and I came out a knight.” 

Thompson left Petrograd on November 28th. The morn- 
ing of his departure, he said suddenly to Robins, “When you 
get out of this, well do some political work together.” 

Robins smiled. He was not at all sure he would get out of 
Russia alive, and there was no certainty that Thompson 
would not be murdered between Petrograd and the border. 

But Thompson felt a deep elation, conscious that he had 
found himself and that he had a future among the shapers of 
public policy. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Return of the Prophet 
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HEN Thompson missed his connections at Bergen in 

Norway, a British warship, the Vulture, brought him 
to England. The course lay through a portion of the North 
Sea in which a few days before German submarines had sunk 
a baker’s dozen of merchant-ships. As he went aboard he was 
warned that submarines were thick in the offing. But the jour- 
ney from Petrograd had been tiring and waiting at Bergen 
tedious. “Let them sink her and be damned,” he remarked. 
“Im going to sleep.” He slept around the clock. 

He reached London, December roth, and found that 
House and McCormick, in spite of an urgent cable from 
Thacher, had departed for the United States. He was sharply 
disappointed for he had counted on House especially. But 
Lamont was there and Lamont, as Thompson promptly dis- 
covered, stood high in all circles of the British government. 
Lamont took his friend to the American embassy. Russia, 
Thompson told Ambassador Page, was definitely out of the 
war as a fighting force but by no means as disorganized as the 
rest of the world believed. “Here we regard his views as of 
much importance,” Lamont cabled Morrow. To Davison he 
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wired (December 12th): “Thompson gives definite hope in 
Russia provided proper Allied action is adopted. I now judge 
it to be of supreme importance that, after his interviews here, 
"Thompson should immediately return to America for per- 
sonal interview with President to acquaint him fully at first 
hand with this gigantic international situation, upon the 
possible solution of which depends the future peace of the 
world. I have no doubt that Sisson is informing Administra- 
tion from Petrograd as to situation, but I am convinced that 
"Thompson in person can give our Administration a view that 
for all time will be of incalculable value to the Allies, espe- 
cially as President Wilson's opinion is, naturally, regarded 
here with the most profound respect. ... . I hope that you 
will think it wise to bring the gist of this message directly 
to the Administration." 

Lamont put Thompson in contact with high British officials. 
They were at their wits’ ends regarding the Russian situa- 
tion, conscious that they had bungled it, and hungry for light. 
He talked at length with Lord Reading, with Admiral Hall, 
head of the naval intelligence, with John Buchan, head of 
British propaganda, with Sir George Clerk of the Foreign 
Office, representing Arthur Balfour. All appeared to feel that 
the old methods had “utterly failed” and that there was at 
least a fair hope in Thompson’s suggestions. They were 
keenly interested in the educational work which "Thompson 
had financed and urged that it be continued. “Tell President 
Wilson, please,” said Lord Carson of the War Office, “that 
I will go just as far as he will and further; and that there 
will be no question about money.” 

All the officials, Lamont cabled Davison (December 14th) 
appeared “deeply impressed with correctness of analysis of 
Russian situation as W. B. Thompson gives it and with the 
desirability of attempting promptly to accomplish something 
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definite. In fact, Colonel Buchan has already given instruc- 
tions that British propaganda work be made subject to gen- 
eral direction of W. B. Thompson's and Sisson's organiza- 
tion." 

“I am very much pleased,” Thompson cabled Davison the 
same day, “with the sympathetic reception accorded by high 
British officials to the idea that the Russian problem must be 
considered upon a fresh basis and not at all according to pre- 
conceived notions of bringing about law and order through 
the old-fashioned methods of force.” 

Lord Reading and others insisted that Thompson must see 
the Prime Minister. Lloyd George was carrying on his 
shoulders not only the affairs of Great Britain but, in large 
part, the direction of the Allied cause, but he invited Thomp- 
son and Lamont to Downing Street for luncheon and lis- 
tened absorbed to Thompson’s story. The picture of Keren- 
sky attempting to drive his logs on a rising stream caught 
the Welshman’s imagination; and it required no argument 
to convince him of the rigidity of the “indoor mind.” Much, 
Thompson told him, might yet be done in Russia. The east- 
ern front was not yet lost, access to Russia’s raw materials 
was not yet open to Germany. But if anything were to be 
accomplished there must be a reversal of Allied policy in 
Petrograd and a complete change of diplomatic personnel. 
Since the outbreak of the revolution the Allied representa- 
tives in Russia had done more harm than good, cherishing a 
false attachment to the imperial régime to which they had 
originally been accredited, lacking sympathy for the demo- 
cratic aspirations of the Russian people and, in the face of a 
German propaganda which was destroying government, army 
and industry, making no effort to understand and meet actual 
conditions. The Allied ambassadors (the American among 
them), Thompson continued, were treating like a pariah a 
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government which possibly held in its hands the fate of the 
Allied cause. One need not be a socialist to recognize that 
the Bolsheviki for the moment had control in Russia and, 
having such control, would determine whether the eastern 
front would be upheld and how soon German divisions would 
be shifted to France. 

There was another aspect to the situation. The mind of the 
new government, Thompson pointed out, was still plastic. 
The men in charge held startling economic theories but they 
were hesitant about putting them into effect. They were feel- 
ing their way, wanting help in questions of economic or- 
ganization, finance, transportation, the feeding of the pop- 
ulation. They might, through friendly action on the part of 
the Allied powers, be put in a mood in which they would to 
some degree coóperate in the effort to defeat Germany in 
the war. At the moment, Lenin, Trotsky and their associates, 
Thompson was convinced, were not under German influence. 
But opposition might throw them into the hands of Germany. 
“At present they are nobody’s Bolsheviks,” he added. “Don’t 
let us let Germany make them her Bolsheviks. Let’s make 
them our Bolsheviks.” 

Lloyd George liked that idea. *Let's make them our Bol- 
sheviks,” he repeated with a chuckle. But how was the matter 
to be handled? 

Two things, Thompson declared, were essential. Men, 
democratic in spirit and in sympathies, must supplant the 
diplomatic representatives of the Allies in Petrograd. A pow- 
erful, unofficial, interallied commission, moreover, with wide 
discretionary powers, must be created to exercise a unifying 
influence and forestall antagonism between the de facro 
government, whatever it might be, and the Allied govern- 
ments. Such a committee would conduct an educational cam- 
paign on the slogan, “Defeat Germany and save the revolu- 
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tion!?—direct the use of Russia's revolutionary formulas for 
the disintegration of the German army and coóperate with 
service and credits in rebuilding Russia's economic structure. 
«T believe that intelligent and courageous work,” Thompson 
concluded, *will still prevent Germany from occupying the 
feld to itself and thus exploiting Russia at the expense of 
the Allies.” 

Lloyd George agreed. England, he admitted, was “in 
wrong” with Russia. General Knox, the British military at- 
taché, had made a “very bad break” in supporting Kornilov 
and, in effect, assisting in the downfall of Kerensky. He ap- 
proved of an interallied commission.* 

For two hours the statesman whom the current phrase 
called “the busiest man in the world” discussed Russia with 
the two Americans. At the close he spoke his gratitude in 
warm terms. Thompson had given him a picture of the Rus- 
sian situation, he said, clearer than any he had hitherto re- 
ceived. “I have had a feeling in the back of my head,” he 
continued, “that there was a lack of understanding and we 
must in some way get at the situation; and I find that Mr. 
Balfour is already leaning toward a radical change in our 
Russian policy. I want you to tell President Wilson of this 
talk with me. Tell him that we are most sympathetic here 
with the idea of trying to handle Russia with greater insight 
and that I will coóperate with him to the full. I think it 
would be wise if the President were to see fit to make a con- 
crete suggestion.” 

Meanwhile, he would be ready to move in the matter of an 
interallied commission. “I will pick out the best man we have 
in Great Britain,” he said emphatically, “and will send him 
to Russia to work with the best man President Wilson will 
pick out in America. Together they shall go to those people 


* Memo. dated January 3, 1918. Thompson Papers. 
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and see if they cannot help them work out a better destiny." * 

“The Prime Minister was in fine form,” Lamont said, 
commenting on the interview, years afterward. “I never saw 
him more alive and keenly interested than he was that day, 
listening to Thompson’s story. He said more than once that 
he was convinced that the Allied representatives in Petrograd 
had failed utterly to grasp the significance of developments 
in Russia. ‘If I were in Russia today, he remarked whimsi- 
cally, ‘I have no doubt that I should be a Bolshevist,’ adding 
that he had sympathy with the effort on the part of the work- 
ing-men in Russia to attain and hold on to some form of 
democratic government.” 

The next day, Thompson and Lamont, as guests of the 
British government, were on board His Majesty’s Transport 
No. 8210 (the former liner Olympic) bound for the United 
States. They had cause for satisfaction. The British War 
Cabinet had decided that contact must be established with the 
Bolshevik leaders and was already looking for a man to send 
to Petrograd. Before the transport was half across the At- 
lantic, one of the most brilliant members of the British diplo- 
matic service, R. H. Bruce Lockhart, who had made a reputa- 
tion as vice-consul in Moscow, was closeted with the Prime 
Minister. “He had been greatly impressed, as Lord Milner 
told me afterwards,” Lockhart subsequently wrote, “by an 
interview with Colonel Thompson of the American Red 
Cross, who had just returned from Russia and who had de- 
nounced in blunt language the folly of the Allies in not 
opening up negotiations with the Bolsheviks.” 

Lloyd George asked penetrating questions regarding Lenin 
and Trotsky, but Lockhart noted that his mind was already 

* T. W. Lamont. Also “Memo. Thompson to L. George,” without date, 


and “Memorandum on the Present Situation in Russia,” by Thompson, 
Lamont and others. Dated, January 3, 1918. Thompson Papers. 
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made up. “I don't know whether Thompson is right in his 
view of the Russian situation,” said the Prime Minister, “but 
I do know that everyone else who has talked to me about 
Russia has been wrong, and I’ve decided to act on his ad- 
Vice nas 

The middle of January, Lockhart was on his way to 
Russia as British High Commissioner with orders to estab- 
lish relations with the new government. 


2 


Thompson reached New York on Christmas Day and went 
immediately to Washington with Lamont. Both were excited 
with the hope of stirring the President's mind to affirmative, 
friendly action in the Russian crisis. They saw George Creel 
whose quick imagination was instantly kindled. He would 
see the President at once, he said. Mr. Wilson, he was cer- 
tain, would heartily support the project which had come 
out of Thompson’s conferences in London. But when Lamont 
met him next morning, the ebullient chief of propaganda was 
crestfallen. Mr. Wilson would not see Colonel Thompson. 
He had heard, he had told Creel, that Thompson had spent 
a million dollars for political purposes in Russia and did not 
care to talk to that kind of man. 

To Thompson the message was like a fist in his face. With 
Lamont he went to see the Secretary of State, but Lansing 
did not seem to want to know about Russia and ended the 
interview before Thompson had time to tell his story. The 
Under Secretary, Frank Polk, gave him his whole attention ; 
McAdoo, the Secretary of the Treasury, and Justice Brandeis 
listened to him absorbed. All recognized the importance of 
"Thompson's proposal, all were convinced that it might clear 


* Lockhart to Robins, 1917. 
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the Russian situation and establish a basis on which the con- 
servative western nations might deal with Russia's radical 
government, all went to see Wilson and urged him at least 
to hear what Thompson had to say; but all failed. Lansing, 
Thompson was told, had been set aghast by his request for 
three millions a month for his propaganda and had con- 
vinced the President that this millionaire was a man of “bad 
judgment." 

Thompson refused to accept Wilson's rebuff as final. The 
issues were pressing. German and Russian delegates were 
meeting at Brest-Litovsk to arrange a peace. From Robins 
came a cable (dated December 17th): “Official reaction to 
your judgment on general situation badly needed here.” 
With Lamont he drew up for the President's eye, a “Memo- 
randum of the Present Situation in Russia" containing in 
substance Thompson's conclusions and the plan Lloyd George 
had asked him to submit to Wilson. “It is absolutely neces- 
sary that instant proof shall be given of America's continuing 
interest in Russia." Measures of practical relief should be 
instituted and contact with the Russian leaders established 
through an informal committee with “the largest possible 
amount of discretionary power.” Such a committee, without 
binding or embarrassing the government, could follow the 
changing situation “exactly and not by guess-work.” 

‘Recognition of the Bolsheviks is not essential. Contact és. 
. . . Thompson . . . believes that the President of the 
United States can speak to the Russian people almost as well 
through a message to the American Congress as by formal 
communication to those representing the Russian Govern- 
ment. . . . Should America now declare herself in agree- 
ment with certain of the basic Russian peace terms, as quoted, 
such as no prohibitive indemnities, etc. . . . it is not at all 
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impossible that Germany would outline in detail clauses sub- 
stantially satisfactory." 

It would be criminal folly to act upon the assumption that 
Russia was lost to the Allies. *Russia is not lost. But we are 
forcing Russia into German power by our silence and our 
refusal to display the slightest interest in the deep convic- 
tions that possess the Russian people. They want peace, but 
they do not want a German peace, nor will they submit to one 
if given any intelligent aid or support in the negotiations.” 

The statement, dated January 3, 1918, and transmitted 
by Creel, sank into the presidential consciousness. By a 
curious coincidence, Sisson cabled Creel the same day urging 
that the President restate the “anti-imperialistic war aims 
and democratic peace requisites" of America in succinct terms 
which might be placed in poster-form on the walls of Petro- 
grad. The double appeal had its effect. 

Day after day, Thompson waited for word from the Presi- 
dent. But in Wilson's obduracy there was now a motive be- 
sides prejudice and his fatal tendency to keep strong men 
out of sight. 'Thompson had convinced him that action on 
Russia was needed and it was characteristic that his action 
should take the form of words. It was understandable, more- 
over, that, having decided that the time called for generaliza- 
tions, he should shut his mind to details. 

For ten days Thompson waited in Washington. He saw 
Baruch, who could do nothing; he saw Hoover, who took the 
accepted view toward the Bolsheviki. Night after night he 
brought together government officials, senators, congressmen, 
to talk over the Russian situation. Russia was on his mind. 
Not only the war, he was convinced, would be won or lost 
in Russia; the peace that would come after the war, that, too, 
was in the balance. The Bolsheviki, he was sure, would re- 
main in power. If they were recognized and trade were estab- 
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lished, Russia would be kept within the bounds of commercial 
custom. “But if they leave Russian radicalism to itself to 
grow like a cancer,” he said, “it is going to be a menace to 
the world.” He attempted in his jerky, inchoate speech, his 
sentences that frequently tapered off in the middle to silence 
or a gesture, to paint conditions twenty, thirty, forty years 
hence. But his hearers were feeling the first touches of an 
anti-Bolshevik madness which was to possess the country and 
saw nothing beyond their determination not to give the Bol- 
sheviki the dignity of recognition. 

On January 8th, the President appeared suddenly before 
Congress and delivered an address embodying the Fourteen 
Points of America’s conditions of peace. In regard to Russia 
he demanded “the evacuation of all Russian territory and 
such a settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will 
secure the best and freest codperation of all the other na- 
tions in the world in obtaining for her an unhampered and 
unembarrassed opportunity for the independent determina- 
tion of her own political development and national policy and 
assure her of a sincere welcome into the society of free na- 
tions under institutions of her own choosing, and more than 
a welcome, assistance also of every kind that she may need 
and may herself desire. The treatment accorded Russia by 
her sister nations in the months to come will be the acid test 
of their good will, of their comprehension of her needs as 
distinguished from their own interests, and of their intelli- 
gent and unselfish sympathy.” 

Thompson was jubilant. No statement could express more 
eloquently his own view of Russia’s needs and America’s obli- 
gations. Surely the President would now give his attention to 
the action by which his words were to be made effective. 
But Wilson did not acknowledge the statement which had 
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been one of the impelling causes of his message; and again 
every effort to get his ear came to nothing. 


3 


Thompson returned to New York so filled with the tri- 
umph of his ideas with the Administration that he could not 
believe that his plan for action would not soon triumph also. 
He felt like an alien in Wall Street, among his friends. They 
had been living the old life, getting and spending, caught 
now and again by the tides of emotional idealism which 
Wilson had been whipping up with his speeches, but bound 
securely to the ancient moorings. Thompson himself did not 
recognize what Russia had done to him until he returned to 
the familiar scenes and attempted to fit himself into the old 
routine. It seemed curious to him that his associates were 
going about their business with no realization apparently that 
the world, that all life, all methods, all aims, had changed. 
England saw it. In London he had been impressed by the 
fact that dukes and duchesses, whom, on previous visits, he 
had seen riding high, were doing their own work. The men 
returning from the front, the women returning from the 
factories, the Britishers had told him, would never be con- 
tent to drop into the old scheme of things. A fundamental 
change, he was convinced, would come in America also. 

With a fne innocence, a candor due partly to the blind- 
ing quality of the crisis which had wrought his conversion, 
partly to inexperience with populer psychology and Ameri- 
can political conditions, he spoke his thoughts where all 
might hear and perpend. ‘Russia is pointing the way to great 
and sweeping world changes," he said in an authorized in- 
terview in the New York World (January 13, 1918). “It is 
not in Russia alone that the old order is passing. There is a 
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lot of the old order in America, and that is going too. We 
may just as well open our eyes to it—all of us. The time 
has come everywhere when affairs must be handled for the 
benefit of the many—never again for the comparatively few, 
and what I call legislation by proxy must cease. 

“Pm glad it is so. When I sat and watched those demo- 
cratic conclaves in Russia, I felt that I would welcome a 
similar scene in the United States. Some cultured professor 
or some captain of industry now in Congress might be an- 
swered by some locomotive foreman in hobnail boots; and 
often Hobnails would have a shade the best in the oratory. 
Pd like to see a lot of workingmen in the United States 
Senate; not merely attorneys for workingmen, but men 
whose rough hands and rough and ready ways show that 
they are actually doing the world's work. Then Pd like to 
see real employers side by side with them instead of their 
paid attorneys. I believe we'd all come to a better under- 
standing then.” 

The interview stunned Wall Street and shocked Thomp- 
son's friends. "They said he had lost his head, had turned 
Bolshevist himself. “Have you been dyed red, too?” 

“Well, if to feel sympathy for a hundred and sixty mil- 
lion people, struggling for liberty and fair living, is to be 
dyed red, then I have!” 

His friends had no objection to sympathy so long as it 
remained general and verbal. Everybody had sympathy for 
the Russians as the victims of a treacherous and abominable 
plot of a handful of German agents, led by Lenin and Trot- 
sky, to deliver Russia, lock, stock and barrel, to the German 
war-lords. But Thompson was asking his friends—and the 
public, in successive statements—to enter into dealings with 
these abandoned creatures. What bug had bit Bill Thomp- 
son that a man who had been regarded as one of the copper- 
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riveted stalwarts of conservatism should have gone so wild? 
He was saying that Lenin and Trotsky were not mercenary 
adventurers, that the Bolshevist revolution was not a prod- 
uct of German gold, that Russia was not in a state of anarchy, 
that the soviet government was not pro-German, that it 
would not blow up week after next, that it would not betray 
the Allies or make a separate peace if the Allies acted with 
intelligence. There were pro-German influences in the situa- 
tion but they were the individuals who, ignorantly or delib- 
erately, were sowing dissension between Russia and the Allies 
by indiscriminately denouncing everything that pertained to 
the Bolsheviki. For the Bolsheviki, struggling to establish 
the rights of the common man in Russia, were as much op- 
posed to the autocratic rulers of Germany as the Americans 
fighting for democracy along the western front. To help 
soviet Russia meant to strengthen the Allied cause, possibly 
to restore the eastern front; certainly to prevent a separate 
peace and the creation in Russia of an inexhaustible German 
reservoir of supplies. But to oppose the new Russia, to ostra- 
cze her government and to refuse her economic coöperation, 
was to fling her into the arms of Germany. 

As for the notion that the Bolsheviki would not last, that 
was just wishful thinking. The Czar's autocratic control had 
imposed its authority from above, he pointed out. The soviet 
government, on the other hand, had its roots in the masses. 
Its political strength lay in the fact that it rested upon local 
self-governing bodies. 'The Czar's government had been de- 
stroyed when it lost the support of the army. The Kerensky 
government had collapsed when its ministers in the Winter 
Palace had been surrounded. To destroy the soviet govern- 
ment it would be necessary to destroy cohesion between the 
local soviets, which constituted through their representatives 
the central Russian government. 
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Hiis arguments, coming not from a socialist, foreign or do- 
mestic, but from a conservative magnate of American stock, 
bred in Wall Street on the finest traditions of ruthless indi- 
vidualism, persuaded the thoughtful to wonder whether Bill 
Thompson was crazy after all. “Has succeeded impressing 
many friends,” ran Creel’s news-cable to Petrograd, Janu- 
ary 18th. “Wherever he speaks, changes attitude toward 
Russia. . . . Thompson's latest interview carried war right 
into capitalistic stronghold of Wali Street. In talk filling 
half page Wall Street Journal, he declared that American 
sympathy should go out to democratic government of Russia, 
no matter in whose hands it rested, so long as it was not 
reactionary but democratic in its aims. These views, printed 
in financial papers, Boston, Philadelphia, simultaneously, 
made deep impression.” 

The Rocky Mountain Club arranged a dinner and invited 
Thompson to be its guest of honor. The ideas in his speech 
were his, and were bold; the words were his faithful press- 
man’s, Harry Brown’s, and were eloquent. He pleaded for 
understanding for Russia, working in her own way as tire- 
lessly as any of the other Allies to break down the power of 
Germany and to build a peace not of vengeance but of jus- 
tice. Americans must not grow impatient because Russia was 
seeking to put in practice theories of government and eco- 
nomics which seemed to them unsound. The American gov- 
ernment, too, had had its days of groping. Russia’s laws had 
been made for the few and “in the legislative cataclysm many 
things will be attempted to be later discarded.” His appeal 
to the memories, the traditions, the ideals of the men of the 
mountain states had, in its simplicity, its lack of all oratorical 
adornment, the power of emotional eloquence. “Many of the 
friends’ who are in this room to-night were pioneers of 
the Far West when civilization was being carved out of the 
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wilderness. They had no government except as they made 
it. We know that miners’ law, sometimes reénforced by the 
Vigilance Committee, was good law. This law was made by 
the workingmen. Our problems then were partly those that 
Russia has to-day, only hers are a thousandfold greater. The 
men in the western country . . . would not have hesitated 
very long about extending recognition and giving the fullest 
help and sympathy to the workingmen’s government of Rus- 
sia, because in "49 and the years following we had out there 
Bolsheviki governments made out of the raw material, and 
mighty good governments too. . . . 

“Do not be alarmed as to the future of Russia. . . . All 
we need is a great patience, and a great fairness, and a great 
sympathy. Russia will soon learn that capital and labor must 
go hand in hand. Russia’s vast resources must be developed 
for the benefit of the Russian people. That will be realized 
by the Russians quite as rapidly as we are realizing that the 
employers of labor must coóperate with labor to bring about 
the best possible results. The freedom of Russia was as in- 
evitable as the natural laws governing the rotation of the 
earth, The uniting of all forces in Russia in a democratic so- 
cial system is just as inevitable.” 

The speech made a sensation. News from Europe, telling 
of social unrest in Austria and Hungary, provoked by Bol- 
shevist propaganda, gave it added meaning. Reporters 
flocked to Thompson’s office for interviews; letters of praise 
and of abuse came in a flood. Idealists like George Foster 
Peabody, reformers like Charles H. Parkhurst, sent him 
warm words of support. Wall Street was “greatly impressed” 
with the phrase, “Capital and labor must get together with- 
out lawyers.” In the United States Senate, Stone of Mis- 
souri and Owen of Oklahoma acclaimed his “remarkable 
address,” and Calder of New York with eloquent words for 
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Thompson asked that it be printed in the Congressional 
Record as an expression of “the view . . . likely to become 
accepted, as time passes, as the real judgment upon the Rus- 
sian revolution.? The New York Evening Post supported 
"Thompson and published over his name a series of articles 
on Russia; the Hearst papers were favorable; the socialistic 
New York Call broke its rule and spoke well of a millionaire. 
The radical organizations gave the impression that the mil- 
lennium was on the way. 

The opposition was no less emphatic. The supporters of 
the old régime in Russia brought their batteries into action 
through the press and through diplomatic channels, Deal 
with the Bolsheviki? They would be overthrown in six weeks. 
Always the same refrain, six weeks. The National Civic Fed- 
eration issued a blast of indiscriminate fustian under the title 
“Bolshevism, I. W. W’ism and Anarchism.” The conserva- 
tive papers on the whole were cautious; a few were sardonic. 
Thompson had, in fact, laid himself open to attack for, in 
his effort to persuade, he painted the Russian picture in whites 
and blacks as deep as those the anti-Bolsheviks were using, 
and misrepresented his real convictions. In his inexperience 
in debate, his eagerness to see the eastern front restored, he 
permitted himself to appear as an apologist for the Bolshe- 
vist order. Partly from a sense of modesty, partly from a 
fear of confusing the issue, he said nothing of the million 
dollars he had contributed to keep Kerensky in and Lenin 
out. When, therefore, the press uncovered the story and 
jumped to the conclusion that he had given the money to 
the Bolsheviki for propaganda purposes, the public believed 
it; and no denials, following fast, ever caught up with the 
legend. Thompson stood dramatized as the man who had 
given a million to the Bolsheviki; and patriotic ladies sput- 
tered years after at the mention of his name. 
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Meanwhile, no summons had come from the President. 
From Robins, Thompson received urgent cablegrams plead- 
ing with him to persuade the Administration to coóperation 
with Russia. Robins, as unofficial but accredited contact-man 
between the American embassy and the Bolshevist govern- 
ment, was moving heaven and earth to delay the peace nego- 
tiations between the Russians and the Germans. Lenin and 
Trotsky were indignant at the German terms and ready to 
break off the armistice and resume the war if the Allies 
would promise support. Robins pleaded in his cables for 
recognition of the new government, for tonnage and credits, 
for American executives to assist in industrial and commer- 
cial reorganization, for “men of imagination and practical 
experience in coal and oil production, railroad operation and 
organization of large buying and distributing agencies." 
Funds should be provided to buy surplus platinum, lead, 
oil and fats. What the Russian leaders in effect were offering 
the United States through Robins was an invaluable economic 
foothold in Russia. 

Thompson tried vainly to lay the project before the Ad- 
ministration. In Petrograd, Robins painted rainbows and be- 
lieved in them himself, leading the Russian leaders on from 
day to day, from week to week, hoping against hope that the 
American government would yet see light. The President’s 
message had promised everything which Lenin and Trotsky 
were asking; but no act followed to make good the winged 
phrase. But a report that Robins had told Trotsky that 
America would continue to send supplies to the Russian 
people brought a swift rebuke and an order to have no fur- 
ther contact with the Bolsheviki, 

“Soviet government stronger to-day than ever before,” 
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Robins cabled Thompson (January 23rd). “. . . It becomes 
increasingly evident that present leaders, without regard to 
consequences, will refuse to abandon principles adopted in 
negotiations with Central Powers. Cannot too strongly urge 
importance of prompt recognition of Bolshevik authority and 
immediate establishment of modus vivendi, making possible 
generous and sympathetic coöperation,” 

Thompson went once more to Washington to try for the last 
time to break through the presidential barriers. Lamont wrote 
the President begging him to hear what Thompson had to 
tell. “In the thirty years I have known him, he has always 
been sound, discreet, and growing in wisdom. He has been 
tested in many situations, and to my knowledge has never 
been found wanting. He is a man of unusual ideas and some- 
times of unusual and strikingly unique suggestions. But we 
here [the Morgan firm] have always found his views guided 
by sanity and thoroughgoing common sense. . . . Colonel 
Thompson is actuated, I can assure you, only by the finest 
motive of patriotism, neither he nor we having financial inter- 
ests in Russia.” 

The President refused the interview. Everything that he 
had heard of Colonel Thompson had attracted him, he re- 
plied, but the changes taking place in Russia were so kaleido- 
scopic that information and advice were futile until there was 
“something definite to plan with as well as for.” 

Thompson refused even yet to admit that he was beaten 
and, in Washington, himself wrote to the President asking 
for “a little time . . . to give you some new phases of the 
situation.” Wilson's secretary, Tumulty, replied that a cold 
seriously limited the President's conversation. Mr. Wilson 
hoped on some subsequent visit after things became “a little 
more clear from the governmental point of view in the Rus- 
sian situation” that he might see Colonel Thompson. . . . 
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'The recognition of defeat was bitter beyond any miscar- 
riage of hope and toil that Thompson had ever known. He 
had given the last measure of his time and thought to the 
solution of the problem which the disintegration of the east- 
ern front presented to the nations hard-pressed by Germany 
on the west. He had assumed that everyone in authority 
would want to know what he had learned and he could not 
persuade anyone with power even to listen to him, to give 
him an hour, half an hour, fifteen minutes, though he went 
about Washington like the Ancient Mariner, crying for some- 
one to hear his portentous tale. “I thought I had come back 
a hero,” he said sardonically, “and find that I am nothing 
but a nuisance.” 

The experience shook his faith in his government and in 
political institutions. Here, with the knowledge he had 
gained, he said to himself, he had an opportunity almost un- 
paralleled in his time, to serve his country and all mankind; 
and because the politicians in control were blind or stupid or 
absorbed in something else, or just inert, he could do noth- 
ing with it. He had thought that leadership, vision, force, 
intelligence, could accomplish something; that the stored-up, 
concentrated power which was money could at least win him 
a hearing. It was a staggering disillusionment when he found 
that, in the face of one man's well-meaning, ignorant self- 
will, they were all impotent. He was overwhelmed with the 
sense of the futility of brains, success, imagination, executive 
power, integrity. *What's the use of having anything," he 
asked, “if you can’t use it in a crisis?” 


5 


He continued to work for the cause, issuing statements, 
giving interviews; but the heart had gone out of him. The 
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Russian government, receiving no help from the Allies, 
signed the peace with Germany. But Trotsky was fighting 
ratification, and Lenin, opposed to him on practical grounds, 
was with him at heart. In the crisis, the Administration at 
Washington remained inert, save for the transmission to the 
unrecognized Council of Peoples Commissars in Petrograd 
of a half dozen cablegrams from American radical and paci- 
fist organizations intended to inspire resistance to Germany’s 
demands. The messages told of efforts in America “to arouse 
solidarity of American workers with Russian,” declaring 
“your cause is ours” and calling on the “proletariat of the 
world to stand firm.” Creel himself ordered the cable censor, 
Lt. Commander George Barr Baker, to pass the messages. 
This mighty gesture by a government which, on the one 
hand, had refused even to hear the matured and realistic 
plans of Thompson and Lloyd George, and, on the other, 
was condemning men and women to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment for utterances less revolutionary, cast a brilliant light 
upon the conduct of American policy. 

Early in March, through Robins, through Francis and 
through Lockhart, Trotsky, with Lenin’s approval, sent a 
final message to the American and British governments, ask- 
ing whether the Allies would send assistance if Russia re- 
stored the fighting front. For a week, and again for a further 
forty-eight hours, Lenin postponed the speech which was 
to swing the Fourth All-Russian Congress of Soviets in 
favor of ratification, while—with Robins during the last 
hours at his side—he waited for word from Washington and 
London.* The only word that came was a greeting from 
President Wilson to the Congress of Soviets expressing the 
“sincere sympathy” of the American people and the assur- 


* William Hard, “Raymond Robins’ Own Story.” Also ‘Thompson 
Papers. 
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ance that, although the government of the United States 
was “not now in a position to render the direct and effective 
aid it would wish to render," it would, some other time, 
‘avail itself of every opportunity to secure for Russia once 
more complete sovereignty . . . independence . . . restora- 
tion.” The “whole heart” of the people of the United States, 
the President insisted, was with the people of Russia. . . . 

Lenin spoke; and the peace was ratified. 

Feeling against Russia grew bitter in the United States 
as the fear of German victory on the western front and of 
social unrest at home took hold of the public. There were 
rumors of Allied intervention in Russia, not, indeed, to sup- 
port the Bolsheviki against the Germans but to support vari- 
ous reactionary revolts against the soviet government. 
Thompson protested that intervention would throw the Rus- 
sians into the arms of Germany and destroy the prospects of 
future American influence in Russia. 

In America everything Russian became suspect. Organized 
labor issued a bitter attack on the Bolshevists. *Isn't that a 
funny thing?” murmured Thompson to a friend. “Here is 
Sam Gompers, head of the American Federation of Labor, 
attacking the first worker's government ever established; and 
here am I, a capitalist, supposed to be against the unions, 
supporting it. Isn't this a crazy world?" 

Robins returned to the United States in June, met by an 
order from the State Department to make no public utter- 
ances on the Russian situation. Thompson went to Chicago 
to meet him. Robins, brimming with information and un- 
derstanding, was on his way to Washington to tell the gov- 
ernment what he knew. Thompson detected in him the ela- 
tion he himself had felt. “Panther,” he said, *you've got 
something to learn. Hero in Petrograd is zero in Washing- 
ton.” 
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So the Russian adventure ended. On the Fourth of July— 
ironic occasion!—the President announced that the United 
States would coóperate with Japan and the other Allied 
powers in armed intervention against the Russian govern- 
ment. No one in his audience was so unkind as to rise and 
quote what Mr. Wilson had said of an “acid test” of “good 
will . . . comprehension . . . intelligent and unselfish sym- 
pathy.” 

6 


“Justice scems to demand that the services of Colonel 
William B. Thompson and of Colonel Raymond Robins,” 
wrote General William V. Judson to General Peyton C. 
March, Chief of Staff (May 21, 1919), “should be pointed 
out by someone officially on the ground, who knew the his- 
tory of those days and who has no motive now to misinter- 
pret their services. In September, 1917, it became evident 
that the Bolsheviks were going to make a strong play to 
seize the state and that if they did Russia would go out of 
the war. ... A committee was organized. . . . We esti- 
mated that $3,000,000 per month spent by this Committee 
would keep the Bolsheviks out. We tried to get the money 
from America, but could not. In the meantime Colonel 
Thompson .. . went into his own pocket and put up 
$1,000,000. He thus has the honor of being the only one 
among all the persons or nations of the Allies to do any- 
thing substantial to delay the advent of Bolshevism. 

“Through the acumen of practical politics of Thompson 
and Robins, these gentlemen, collaborating with the Russian 
committee . . . set back the advent of Bolshevism from one 
month to six weeks, during the critical period of the meet- 
ing of the so-called Democratic Conference which had been 
hand-picked and carefully assembled to vote Kerensky out 
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and the more radical element in. It was almost incompre- 
hensible, except to those who knew about Thompson's mil- 
lion, why the Bolsheviks did not come in about October 1, 
instead of, as actually happened, about November 7, 1917. 
The effect of this hitch and delay in Bolshevik plans—if 
it set back everything that followed, including the Brest 
Litovsk treaty, for a similar period of time, as seems fair to 
assume—was of incalculable value.” 

“I think there is no question that but for the work done 
[by Thompson and later by Robins, in delaying the peace],” 
Judson wrote Postmaster General Burleson (April 10, 1919), 
*the Germans would have had nearly a million more men 
in their 1918 spring drive against the Channel ports and 
Paris. As it was, the result of that drive hung long in the 
balance. In all probability a few more fighting men from 
the Russian front would have tipped the beam to the side 
of the Hun. And so it seems reasonable to believe that the 
work done by the Americans in Petrograd was an absolutely 
essential element in the winning of the war.” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Mirage 


1918-1921 


EJECTED by his government, denounced in the Sen- 

ate, regarded as a Bolshevik by the public, patronized 

by his friends, Thompson wandered dreamily under the elms 
and the apple-trees of his estate and tried to find his base in 
a bewildering world. Almost automatically he played the 
magnate’s part in a dozen war activities, gave five thousand 
here, ten thousand there, bought Liberty Loan bonds by the 
half million. When a hundred women, picketing the White 
House in behalf of woman’s suffrage, were manhandled by 
the police and taken to jail, he gave $100 for each picket— 
$10,000 in all—indignantly to their cause. He found work on 
the Gulf Sulphur property lagging and spoke words that 
made mud fly in Texas. The local politicians buzzed about 
him, flattered him and dangled before his eyes the possibili- 
ties of a future in politics. He began to seek publicity, not to 
tickle his vanity—for he had little—but to acquire power. 
He was no longer W. B. Thompson in the press, but William 
Boyce, which set him off from other Thompsons competing 
for public attention. The organization of an elaborate Home 
Paper Service, to send the newspaper of his choice to every 
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son of Westchester County in camp, at sea or at the front, 
had behind it not only a warm heart but a cool head, think- 
ing of future voters. But the game was strange to him and 
had only a fraction of his interest. “I never feel comfortable 
with politicians,” he said to Robins. “They don’t tell their 
own names.” Besides, Russia filled his mind; the new Russia 
and the new America. 

“Panther, let’s go away from the whole damn show for a 
while and go West,” he said early in August. “I want to talk 
about things.” He had another purpose, in which Robins 
figured. An official of the Administration had asked him to 
do what he could to prevent friction during the period of 
the war between the operators and the workers in the copper 
industry, and he needed Robins to talk to the miners. 

In the Yellowstone Thompson chartered an automobile 
and they cruised about, avoiding the hotels, living in cabins, 
eating simply, talking richly. Robins felt as never before the 
range of this man whom he had discovered in the turmoil 
of the Russian revolution. Thompson seemed to feel a sharp 
delight in getting away from the confusion of politics, back 
to a people who spoke a language he could understand. 
Robins had a sense that Thompson was putting his mental 
house in order, pondering over matters which the daily 
routine had crowded into the background. “I’ve got $50,000,- 
000 now,” he said abruptly one day, “and I ought to have 
more. But it's very hard to know what to do with money. You 
give it away and sometimes do more harm than good. And 
you leave it to people and it ruins them.” 

He was feeling physically free and strong, but standing 
on Inspiration Point he was conscious of dizziness for the 
first time in his life and Robins had to clutch him to keep 
him from falling. 

At Butte there was a reception committee to greet 
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*Boulder Bill? and a superb, never-to-be-forgotten banquet 
with a senator as toastmaster, the leading banker making ten 
separate speeches, and Thompson and Robins among the few 
sober men at the table. Again and again the Montana song re- 
sounded: 


“I’m a wild Montana flower 
Growing wilder every hour. 
Put my finger on my head, 
Turn around until I’m dead. 
I am wild! I am wild!” 


And they were. 

Thompson and Robins spent a night at Alder Gulch, 
Thompson seeking out the one old friend who remained in 
the dilapidated, almost deserted town and sitting for hours 
in his cabin talking of other times. There was a dredge in 
operation on the site of the elder Thompson’s store and the 
son pointed out the irony of his father’s feverish scurrying 
over the country for gold when there had actually been 
more under the cellar of his store than in all the claims he 
had staked. 

At Salt Lake City, the two saw Jackling and a half dozen 
of the other great mining figures of the West. Thompson 
seemed to expand with these men who were grappling gigan- 
tic issues with a giant’s power and a prophet’s vision, free 
from the entangling nets which politics flung over the strong 
and the far-seeing. How much more competent men were in 
chemistry and engineering, he mused, than in government 
or social organization. “We are solving the problem of pro- 
duction,” he said, “but we are muddled in social questions.” 

They visited the mines at Bingham Canyon and at Ely; 
strode over the Inspiration Hill at Miami, went down the 
Magma at Superior, inspected the Texas Gulf Sulphur at 
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claims in the neighborhood and formed the White Pine Com- 
pany. When, shortly after, a group of Boston financiers took 
over the New York and Nevada, Requa arranged a merger 
under the name of the Nevada Consolidated. 

A year later, Thompson, dreamily wandering over the 
hills, similar not only in outward appearance but in geology 
to the Clifton district, became aware that he had missed an 
opportunity which made the Shannon venture seem by com- 
parison a game for schoolboys. Nevada Consolidated stock, 
issued at $5, had already more than doubled in value. 
"Thompson secured an option on 40 per cent of the stock at 
$12 a share and offered it at $12.50 to a group of financiers 
who had like himself rejected the properties when they were 
to be had for a song. 

'The group, it happened, was something other than the 
usual syndicate of bankers and stock speculators which for 
the past five years had launched their consolidations with 
such abandoned optimism. The Guggenheims were a family 
and a phenomenon, the strangest blending of ancient Israel 
and modern United States which the American scene had to 
present. The founder of the family, Meyer Guggenheim, 
had come to the United States in the late "Forties and de- 
veloped simultaneously his business interests and his dynasty. 
He had sold shoe polish and peddled laces; but a rash in- 
vestment in a Colorado gold mine had opened his eyes to the 
fact that the profits in the metal industry (and they were 
breath-taking) went not to the mine owner but to the smelt- 
ing company. He began to build smelters. He built them, it 
seemed, everywhere, to the immense benefit of the Guggen- 
heim fortunes, controlling them by a kind of patriarchal des- 
potism savoring of the Old Testament. Daniel and Simon, 
Solomon, Isaac and Murry, William and Benjamin; the list 
was as the list of the tribes of Israel, seven sons, and each 
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Matagorda. Everywhere "Thompson talked with the oper- 
ators and Robins with the workingmen, trying to come to 
agreement on conditions of labor, asking the operators to 
recognize the unions, asking the unions to make no excessive 
demands. Their efforts came to nothing. The operators de- 
clared that they could not trust Wilson. What would hap- 
pen, they said, would be that, after they had agreed to make 
certain concessions, the President would double-cross them in 
order to secure the support of the unions. 

On the question, What about 1920 and the Presidency? — 
the operators and the workingmen seemed to have the same 
answer: Roosevelt. He might not do what you wanted and 
he had radical leanings but you knew where he stood and 
he would play fair. Night after night, Thompson and Robins, 
meeting in the private car after the day's conferences, pre- 
sented similar reports. 

The Grand Canyon stirred emotions in Thompson which 
had lain dormant thirty years. It gave him a sense of time, he 
said. He seemed at ease there, comforted; and his mind ran 
out into the infinite. He talked of religion and of his mother; 
how her sufferings had hurt him as a boy; how he had felt 
that if there were 2 God and He were good his mother 
should not have suffered so. He seemed to be surprised to 
find himself talking of such matters. Robins became aware 
of spiritual qualities overlaid by the energy and the efficiency 
of the practical man. This odd creature who had been a states- 
man in Russia, and in Wall Street was one of the boldest of 
the captains, was at bottom a poet and a dreamer. 


2 


'The midterm congressional campaign had begun when 
"Thompson and Robins returned to New York the end of 
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September. The new Republican national chairman, Will 
Hays, was a wiry, effervescent individual in his middle thir- 
ties, all angles and ears, but appealing in his boyish warmth, 
his energy, his odd Indiana blend of idealism and political 
shrewdness. Hays came to Robins, low in his mind. The 
campaign was going badly. The President was functioning 
virtually as a dictator and his underlings had taken advantage 
of the war hysteria to persuade public and press that criticism 
of the Administration was a form of disloyalty. Under the 
surface seethed anger and distrust but they remained un- 
organized and inarticulate. Campaign funds were scant, since 
the men to whom the Republicans were accustomed to turn 
for support had been given to understand that they would 
be investigated by the government if they contributed. Robins 
talked the situation over with Thompson who was non- 
committal but agreed to meet Robins, Hays, and the Repub- 
lican treasurer, Fred Upham, for 2 conference. 

At a luncheon at the Union League Club, Hays unfolded 
the needs of the National Committee. He required so much 
money in this place, so much in that. If he could get it, he 
could win control of Congress; if he could not, defeat was 
certain. Robins contributed his bit of eloquence; Upham 
told what he knew. 

Thompson sat and listened and said nothing. At the end 
of two hours, he remained uncommitted. At last the eloquence 
was spent and there was nothing more to be said, except by 
Thompson; and he said nothing. There was an awkward 
silence. Upham remarked that he guessed he would have to 
be going. Hays, too, found that he had an engagement. 
atmosphere was thick. Suddenly Thompson spoke. “Fred, 
you can call on me for $300,000.” 

"For good or ill, the money turned the tide. 
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Roosevelt looked up from a letter asking an appointment. 
“Thompson? What does that pirate want of me?” What the 
pirate wanted, in effect, was to offer Roosevelt his support 
for the Republican nomination in 1920. They met, with 
Roosevelt's political messenger, an attractive but shifty Con- 
necticut product named John T. King, present. Thompson 
volunteered to finance King's wanderings in search of dele- 
gates. 

Roosevelt’s romantic career was moving toward a fresh 
climax. He had, in the war years, dramatized himself sharply 
in his forthrightness, his humanness, his clear-cut national- 
ism against the rhetorical and self-absorbed fgure in the 
White House with his millennial gestures and his half meas- 
ures, never wholly opposing the evil thing, never wholly 
supporting the good. Roosevelt’s bitterest enemies of the 
days of 1912 had come round to him. *Nominate him by 
acclamation?” exclaimed William Barnes, the Republican boss 
of New York whom Roosevelt had defeated and discredited. 
«Hell! We'll nominate him by assault!” 

"Thompson saw in Roosevelt the one major politician on 
the American scene who seemed to be conscious of changing 
times. “The very structure of our national life must be re- 
shaped to meet the vast new needs," Roosevelt was saying. 
This was a man one could talk to about Russia and about 
changes in Ámerican institutions that would mean something. 
Under Roosevelt he would be able to play a part. He be- 
came chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Republican Party with the responsibility of raising the cam- 
paign fund for 1920. 

He was in Chicago in January, 1919, for a meeting of 
the National Committee, “the only meeting of the sort ever 
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opened with prayer,” Hays declared subsequently, “and there 
being no minister around, I spoke the prayer.” In the midst 
of the meeting came word that Roosevelt had died. 

Thompson’s only interest in Republican politics had been 
Roosevelt. “I guess we're through,” he said to Robins un- 
happily. 

“We've got to go on living,” answered his friend. 

Hays proposed a national memorial, an organization of 
Roosevelt’s friends, a campaign for funds. “And you,” he 
added, pointing to Thompson, “are going to head it.” The 
plan fired Thompson’s imagination. Here was a possibility 
of perpetuating the things for which in his mind Roosevelt 
had come to stand, of achieving those things which Roosevelt, 
if he had lived, would have sought to achieve. He consented 
to direct the organization, but reluctantly, conscious that he 
was a late convert. 

His apprehensions proved sound. The friends of Roose- 
velt looked at him askance. Who was this man Thompson? 
What was he doing at the head of an organization devoted 
to Roosevelt's memory? He had helped defeat Roosevelt in 
1912 and 1916. He was a reactionary, an enemy of all for 
which Roosevelt had stood. The comments were in low 
tones but bitter. Thompson knew that the Rooseveltians 
thought him an intruder and was ill at ease in the movement 
from the start. He lacked the power to phrase the aims he 
wanted the new association to follow and found no one else 
who could give his dream outlines upon a blueprint. He was 
himself convinced that monuments were for pharaohs and the 
new age required dynamic memorials; but when the more 
eloquent members of the committee insisted that the nation's 
tribute must be a thing of stone and bronze, Thompson was 
unhappy and helpless. He was unfamiliar, moreover, with 
the technique of a patriotic campaign and detested the smooth 
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professionals who set themselves up in his offices and spent 
his money like water, For once, he was at sea as an executive, 
permitted himself to be led, and left the decisions to others. 
But in the campaign for funds he set the keynote: the money 
to be raised was not the prime purpose of the movement. The 
times were stormy; strikes were common; rumors of social 
revolt were in the air. Through the length and breadth of the 
land Roosevelt’s doctrines of self-reliance and love of country 
must be impressed upon the disturbed public mind. 

The campaign started with a rush, wobbled, stuck in a bog 
of confusing counsel, started again half-heartedly and ended 
in a public contribution of $1,750,000, and in memorial meet- 
ings which ran into the hundred thousands. The fund disap- 
pointed Thompson who had hoped for thrice that sum but 
the popular demonstration seemed to him worth the labor 
and the $200,000 and more of his own money he had spent 
to organize it. In a difficult time he had given the spirit of a 
great American a final opportunity to speak resoundingly 
to his countrymen. 


4 


Meanwhile, he was deep once more in his Wall Street 
operations and investing heavily in oil with Harry F. Sin- 
clair. Robins begged him to get out of business. As chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, Thompson was one of 
the leaders of the Republican Party, “and business and poli- 
tics,” Robins pointed out, “don’t mix.” But the reaction from 
the frustrated idealism of his Russian adventure had flung 
Thompson violently back into the money scramble of the 
pre-war years. In 1920 men noted that Thompson was “mak- 
ing more money and playing a bigger game” than anyone 
else in Wall Street. 

His friends downtown had no objection to the mixture 
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which Robins found offensive but urged him for his peace 
of mind to keep clear of political entanglements. The poli- 
ticians would bleed him and discard him, they warned; use 
him and laugh at him and keep the rewards themselves. He 
heeded them as little as he had heeded Robins. “What’ll I do 
if I don’t do politics?” he asked. Money-making had gone a 
little sour for him since his Russian experience. For all his 
activity, all his fresh successes, he felt a little uncomfortable 
now in the old game, as though an angel were watching him 
and saying gently, at intervals, “Come, come. You can do 
better than this.” Besides, he enjoyed politics. In political 
circles he was given consideration such as he had never re- 
ceived before, and he rather liked that. He engaged a cheery 
glad-hander, who knew everybody, as a kind of listening- 
post and contact-man and in public interviews uttered the 
canonical chatter about the need of business methods in gov- 
ernment and the duty of the individual citizen to play his 
part. He was not ambitious for office, préferring the power of 
the “silent boss”; but when the politicians of Westchester 
County suggested that he might make a suitable candidate 
for governor of New York, his judgment reeled a little and 
he listened. But he looked sheepish when Robins asked him 
about it. The Panther told him bluntly that there was nothing 
in it. The politicians were after his money. “They'll make a 
monkey of you.” The boom came to nothing. 

Thompson went to the Republican convention in Chicago 
in June, 1920, as a delegate-at-large, one of the Big Four 
from New York; and as one of the new personages of the 
Party invited three hundred or more of the notables to a 
kind of débutant-banquet at the Blackstone. The preparation 
of his speech was an ordeal comparable only to the prepara- 
tion of Louis XIV for a levee. Robins wrote it, Hays revised 
it, Thompson’s secretary, 2 clever and efficient young woman 
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named Hazel Plate, touched it up, 2 politician searched it for 
dynamite, 2 poet contributed floral decorations. Thompson 
himself, sweating in the heat, labored hour after hour over 
single paragraphs. He knew precisely what he wanted to say 
but he could not bring it to paper and it seemed impossible 
for him to give to others a key to the prison in which his 
ideas lay shackled. 

The dinner brought the kings, the queens and the knaves 
of the Party together. Reed Smoot was there, whispering 
ostentatiously to William Barnes; Murray Crane shuffled 
about, looking faintly bewildered. Men who had been cabinet 
officers and entertained hopes for the future appeared im- 
pressed with the solemnity of the occasion. Everybody talked 
shop in low tones, and outsiders, seated among the great and 
expecting a feast, made breadballs and pondered on the decay 
of the amenities. 

Hays, looking pallid and unimpressive as he rose at his 
place, underwent a curious transformation as he began to 
speak. He had with his shrewdness, his gifts as a harmonizer, 
a quality of rural simplicity, of evangelical earnestness which, 
under the stimulus of the occasion, became eloquence and 
stirred an assemblage as unemotional as America could bring 
together. Thompson loved this young man, believing in his 
idealism. 

Thompson himself was obviously suffering from stage- 
fright when the time came for the delivery of the speech 
which had cost so much effort. He read it, but haltingly in 
a monotone, giving the impression of a tanker plowing 
through heavy seas. Suddenly toward the end he stopped 
dead. He had lost the last sheet. The fact was that he had 
given the speech to Harry Sinclair to read and Sinclair had 
played a little joke. Thompson shuffled the pages. 

From a corner of the ballroom where the Sons of Hope 
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were gathered came a stage whisper: *Deal ?em low, old 
man, deal 'em low!? 

"Thompson grinned, at last at his ease, so unpretentious and 
in such excellent humor that the audience loved him for 
his boyish inability to recite his piece. The glad-hander made 
his way to the dais with a second copy and amid applause 
Thompson proceeded to the majestic conclusion. 

The final days of the convention brought bedlam to 
Thompson’s quarters in the Congress Hotel. Thompson was 
for Gen. Leonard Wood, and would not join the cabal to 
nominate Harding. 

*You know who's going to get this nomination,” one of 
his mentors remarked. “You go with him.” 

Thompson described the individual concerned with profane 
disgust. “Never in the world!” 

He begged his friends to support Will Hays as the com- 
promise candidate. Hays was popular with the delegates; 
his nomination had been seriously discussed and was a prac- 
tical possibility. Thompson pleaded with Robins to make an 
effort to stampede the convention for him. Hays, he was 
convinced, had youth, ardor, an excellent mind, organizing 
ability, political sense, the ambition to be fine. Harding was 
just a stale, backstairs politician. One might not be able to 
predict what would happen under Hays; but with Harding 
one would know too well. Thompson was not given to weep- 
ing, but he shed tears when Wood went down and the con- 
vention, giving Hays one-half of one vote, in a sordid 
stampede made Harding its nominee. 

Thompson raised the funds for the Republican campaign 
and gave his days through a hot summer to the councils of 
his Party. It was a bright moment in a dreary episode to 
sit on the porch of Harding’s house at Marion and hear the 
nominee in his acceptance speech promise to “rivet chaos”; 
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but the gleams of light that summer were rare. He en- 
deavored to collect the millions the leaders thought they 
needed, in contributions not exceeding $1,000 each, but a 
senatorial investigation stopped his effort in midcareer. When 
the senators were done with him, the momentum was gone 
and he was forced to seek loans which entered unhappily into 
the history of a dreary decade. 

That summer was a season of disillusionment. The poli- 
tidans who swarmed about him like flies about the honey- 
pot talked much about the Republican Party. He took them 
seriously and it was a shock to him when he found that they 
were thinking only of themselves. He himself made no pre- 
tense of devotion to the Party. He was a Republican because 
the Democrats were as they were. Meanwhile, he wanted to 
punish the man who had blasted his Russian dream and, by 
his labors, to win a place of influence in the new administra- 
tion. 

The Republican leaders made glittering promises. But 
Albert Wiggin, who was devoted to Thompson, knew the 
political animal and was worried. At a dinner at the Union 
League Club which a certain senator was giving at Thomp- 
son's expense, Wiggin buttonholed Hays. “You're not treat- 
ing W. B. fairly,” he said. “You're not going to make good.” 

Hays flared up. “Of course we are. We're going to make 
him secretary of the treasury.” 

“That’s bunk and you know it.” 

At that moment 'Thompson came up asking what the argu- 
ment was about. 

«I've been telling Hays that he and his crowd are not going 
to treat you fairly." 

Thompson shrugged his shoulders. “If they don’t, they 
don’t. It’s one of the risks you take.” 

Robins begged Harding after his election to make Thomp- 
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son secretary of the treasury or secretary of commerce. 
"Thompson himself urged that Robins be made secretary of 
labor. To this Harding agreed, but Robins refused to join 
the cabinet unless Thompson were included. There was talk 
of the ambassadorship to Germany. For weeks the issue hung 
fire. 

«What’s going to happen to you in Washington?” Wiggin 
asked solicitously one day when Thompson was lying ill in 
a hotel in New York. 

«I think I can tell you,” Thompson answered quietly. 
“When I was a youngster in Butte a circus came to town. 
A lot of us boys hung around and a tall feller came up and 
said that if we'd help him put up the tent, he'd see that 
we got into the show free. Well, we worked like Trojans. 
But in the afternoon when the show was ready to begin we 
couldn't find that tall feller at all.” 

Three months after the new administration had taken 
office, Harding appointed Thompson one of a half dozen 
members of a mission to represent the United States at the 
celebration of the centenary of Peruvian independence. 
"Thompson felt the affront but accepted the appointment with 
a cynical shrug. At the Conference for the Limitation of 
Armaments a few months later, the President made him 


a member of an advisory council which had no recognizable 


functions. 
So Thompson’s efforts to serve two administrations | 
in gestures and chatter. 


à 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


The Last Horizon 


I921-1924 


NE morning Thompson called his broker, Percy Bul- 

lard, on the telephone. “Pick out some stocks to sell. 

I want to sell short. Sell thirty thousand shares, sell fifty 
thousand." His voice sounded tired. 

‘What do you want me to sell?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Just go ahead.” 

The broker knew that Thompson was never at home in a 
bear market and disregarded the order. At noon, his chief 
called him again. “What did you do?” he growled. Bullard 
told him. “That’s good,” he said. “I felt mean this morning. 
I wanted to sell the whole world short. But I’ve been out 
in the fresh air for an hour and don’t want to sell anything.” 

It was hard for him ever to cherish a grouch in his garden. 
Year by year nature had deepened its beauty, as the living, 
speechless things he had chosen to be his companions, closer 
to him almost than any human creature, had thrust their 
roots deep and grown and spread. Each was dear to him. 
He protested when a shrub was damaged; he raged when a 
tree was bruised. Standing beside some old oak he would 
say, “Cut out the trees that are crowding it so it will get a 
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little more light. But don't cut out too much; it needs protec- 
tion from the wind.” He had a peculiar devotion to flowers, 
born in the days when Butte's sulphur-fumes left their white 
leprosy upon his garden-patch. Bush, tree and flower, the 
vines that clothed his house, the solemn globes of patient 
boxwood at his front door, were more than elements in a 
scene which gratified his senses and soothed his fretting, 
restless spirit. They were part o£ his life, his children. There 
were moments when their beauty so overcame him that he 
felt humble and ashamed, conscious that he did not deserve 
what they brought. 


*Who hath given to me this sweet 
And given my brother dust to eat, 
And when will his wage come in?” 


He watched his trees, his shrubs, his flowers, as a mother 
watches her young. What was this disease and that which 
afllicted them? His gardeners were glib with names but 
when he asked why the disease came, they did not know. 
He sent for experts. They knew a little more than his gar- 
deners but not much more. What made plants grow? Was it 
water, was it air, was it sunlight? What made them so sub- 
ject to insects and to blights? No one could give him answers 
which did not set more riddles than they solved. Yet plants 
supplied man and animals with all their food, and man in 
addition with clothing and shelter. Plants thus held a funda- 
mental relation to these higher organisms. In the last analysis 
they were more important than political institutions or re- 
ligion, Strange, he thought, that in an age devoted to science 
men should be so ignorant of matters which were essential 
to existence itself. 

He devoured Slosson’s Creative Chemistry and held forth 
on it to Robins for hours, Duncan’s ardent gospel shone in 
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his mind with a new and more penetrating light. Every 
month he invited Duncan's former assistant, Dr. Raymond 
Bacon, who was superintending the research in flotation which 
"Thompson had financed, to spend a night at his house and 
thresh over scientific questions. “He was not quick in grasp- 
ing any new ideas which were presented to him,” said Bacon 
subsequently, “and he would have them told to him over 
and over again in different ways and often by different men. 
But when he finally got an idea he had it absolutely fixed.” 
He liked to take Bacon on leisurely walks over his estate, 
talking of growth and decay and the beginnings of things. 

‘When I have enough money,” he said one day, “I am 
going to build a laboratory to study some of the fundamental 
things. I want to do something to get at the bottom of the 
phenomena of life processes and I think a good place to 
study them would be in the realm of plants. Any principles 
concerning the nature of life that you can establish for plants 
will help you to understand man, in health and in disease. 
So, by helping men to study plants, I may perhaps be able 
to contribute something to the future of mankind.” 

The thought made contact in his mind with other thoughts 
rising out of his Russian experience, his impatience with the 
ineffectiveness and unreality of the political approach to 
national problems, the waste and stupidity of politics, The 
phrase, “when there are two hundred million of us” came 
again and again to his lips. He saw hope only in an order 
based on economics, illuminated and disciplined by science. 
He sent his imagination playing along the highways of to- 
morrow. “What you are doing in politics and social welfare 
is all right, Panther,” he said to Robins one day as they stood 
together in the sunken garden. “But there will be two hun- 
dred million people in this country pretty soon. It’s going to 
be a question of bread, of a primary food supply. That ques- 
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tion is going to be beyond politicians and sociologists. I think 
PL work out some institution to deal with plant physiology, 
to help protect the basic needs of the two hundred million. 
Not an uplift foundation but a scientific institution dealing 
with definite things, with germination, parasites, plant dis- 
eases, plant potentialities. I can understand a thing of that 
sort. I could do something with it.” 

The idea seemed to satisfy him. A few days later, sitting 
at breakfast with a chemist of his staff, Fred Pope, he laid 
down the newspaper he was reading and pushed back his 
coffee-cup. “I’ve got a job for you for the rest of your life,” 
he said. “I am going to put up a building across the street 
where you are going to do plant research; and I want you to 
get busy and draw plans.” 

“But I don’t know anything about plant research,” pro- 
tested the chemist. 

‘You can make designs for a laboratory." 

Pope was an independent, elf-like individual with a quaint 
twist. “Suppose we get the cage,” he said. “How about the 
bird to sing in it?” 

“You're going to do the singing.” 

“That’s all right. But how could I build a stable for you 
if you didn’t know whether you were going to keep goats 
or horses in it?” > 

"Thompson sent the chemist on a pilgrimage of conference 
with scientific authorities at Cornell, Johns Hopkins and a 
half dozen other institutions, and listened three long eve- 
nings to his report of what the scientists agreed needed most 
to be done for the advancement of plant life, and what an in- 
stitution planned by scientists, conducted by scientists, might 
be and do. He was stirred. “You never can tell,” he said 
slowly, “you never can tell what may happen around here.” 
For a long time he was silent. “Suppose I did build a research 
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laboratory such as you have described, do you think it would 
be the kind of thing that would interest me?” 

“There’d be only one trouble." His chief looked up, 
curious. *You'd be so damned interested you'd be butting in 
all the time and might make yourself a nuisance.” 

"Thompson chuckled. 

As the months passed the dream grew in his mind. Who 
was the ablest man in America in plant research? Out of 
conferences with Professor John M. Coulter of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago emerged a plan for an institution of funda- 
mental research which should do for plant life what the 
Rockefeller Institute did for human and for animal life. Its 
purpose should be to study why and how plants grow, why 
they languish or thrive, how their diseases may be conquered, 
how their development may be stimulated by the regulation 
of the elements which contribute to their life. All this in the 
service, primarily, of pure science. Only by disregarding 
utility, in the first place, could the widest utility be served 
in the end. 


2 


On 2 nine-acre plot across the street from his house he 
began the erection of the first wing of what was to be a 
quadrangle of laboratories and greenhouses. Meanwhile, he 
was deep in business, developing Gulf Sulphur, developing 
the Magma, combining his scattered interests in three con- 
tinents in the Newmont Mining Corporation. In organizing 
Newmont, he insisted on the use of the word “mining” in 
the name. Mining stocks at best were a gamble, he said, and 
he wanted investors to know exactly what they were buying. 
His investment in Sinclair Oil proved disastrous but when 
the stock began to fall he made no effort to support it in the 
canonical fashion, with heavy buying orders. He sold every- 
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thing he could sell, but at the same time purchased all the 
available rights granted to stockholders to buy shares at a 
stated figure. The brokers on the Street became excited. 
There was something mysterious about this, they said. The 
stock might be going down but if W. B. Thompson was 
buying the rights, he was not buying them for his health. 
The price of the stock consequently remained reasonably 
stable in spite of the quantities Thompson threw on the 
market. He collected a trunkful of the certificates and when 
he had sold his stock, tore them up. 

He enjoyed an episode like that. When the play, “Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford," came to Broadway he went to it 
again and again, chuckling over the adventures of the pro- 
digious promoter, remembering his own early days in New 
York. But smartness did not seem as admirable to him as of 
old. He no longer did any pure trading in and out of the 
market, and was sensitive even to the appearance of such 
transactions on his books. Business loomed less conspicuously 
in his daily living. New scientific, new human interests filled 
his thoughts. 

He spent much of his time at Alder, as he called the 
Yonkers estate. His daughter, whom he adored, was living 
with him and he took possession of her children. An especial 
relationship developed early between him and the little 
girl, Peggy. When her mother and grandmother, in accord- 
ance with the prevalent medical doctrine, let her cry for 
what to an outraged grandfather seemed hours, he would say; 
“You women can let her cry if you want to, but she's my 
child and I’m going to be good to her”; and he would walk 
the floor with her until at last she slept. As she grew she 
revealed a sense of humor that was like his. She had no fear 
of him and in moments of perplexity would say, “I will 
talk with Umpa about it.” He felt the close resemblance 
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between his wife, his daughter and her child. *You three are 
so much alike,” he said one day, “that I forget which is 
which.” 

Margaret, his daughter, was much like himself, clear- 
headed and self-willed, with a marked talent for business. 
She felt his fascination. “Never once did he bore me. The 
truth is that he spoiled most of my friendships for others 
because they all seemed flat after him.” To him she was the 
beginning and the end of all things. He enjoyed her friends 
and liked to Jet his mind play about their varying personali- 
ties. On one occasion, at luncheon, he remarked with a twin- 
kle in his eye to one of a half dozen young matrons who 
had been sojourning in the South with his daughter, You've 
been walking in the moonlight down at Palm Beach, haven’t 
you?” The air instantly became electric and the party barely 
survived. When the guests were gone his daughter charged 
at him asking how he had known that that young lady had 
been carrying on a flirtation. It appeared that he had known 
nothing about it. Knowing only that in every group at Palm 
Beach someone always was flirting in the moonlight, he had 
merely hazarded a guess with almost fatal results. 

All manner of men dined at his table. His wife wondered 
occasionally why he should waste his time talking of inconse- 
quential matters to a man in whom he obviously had no in- 
terest. “I found out all I wanted to know about the copper 
market," he would say in explanation when his guest was 
gone. She would point out that he had never mentioned 
copper, to which he would respond that the gentleman had 
been in an optimistic frame of mind which was all that he 
had wanted to find out. 

Elihu Root came to Alder to discuss the Roosevelt 
memorial; Hays, to talk politics; Lamont and Wiggin, 
finance; Baruch, sulphur; Barron to gossip of the heroes of 
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the Street and speculate entertainingly on the future of the 
world. Thompson watched the course of international affairs 
with solicitous eyes. He distrusted the League of Nations, 
partly because he thought it was trying to be and to do more 
than an age of ardent nationalism was prepared to stomach. 
“Things grow in two ways,” he said. “They start small and 
grow large, or they start large and grow small.” 

He wanted the United States to keep its hands off Europe, 
not because he was afraid of entangling alliances but because 
he was convinced “that there is nothing in common between 
peoples who worship Bismarck and Napoleon and a people 
whose heroes are Washington and Lincoln and Roosevelt. I 
never imagined that the time would come when I would 
wish that we had never messed in the war. England would 
have won anyway because for her it would have become a 
war on the sea. It might have gone on for years but sooner 
or later it would have been patched up. As far as Germany 
and France are concerned, the war was fought in vain. The 
only good that has come out of it is the tremendous social 
upheaval all over Europe, the overturn in Russia and Ger- 
many in particular. If a stable republic comes out of it after 
a while in Germany, the war was worth while.” 

He had no fear of the flood of European immigration for 
he felt too sure of the fundamental rightness of the American 
Idea to doubt its power to adapt the alien to the American 
mold. “It’s going to be a great breed. Wait a hundred, two 
hundred years, when the blending of the many races is com- 
plete and you’re going to have the greatest people on a 
1f the native-born, meanwhile, will not furnish the neces- 
sary leadership, it will come from among the immigrants or 
the sons of immigrants themselves. The nation will develop 
anyway. But the leadership will inevitably come out of the 
conditions." 
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The public events of a dizzy decade had few reverbera- 
tions along the fragrant paths of his gardens, the paneled 
corridors of his house. Prices went down and prices climbed 
again. A year or two of depression ended in new confidence, 
new enterprise. Thompson swung far from the radicalism 
of his Russian days. “It seems to me that there has been too 
much preaching,” he said in a public interview early in 1923. 
‘We have had no wild stock market for a long time. In fact, 
I would say the people’s minds in this country are nearer 
an equilibrium than anywhere else in the world.” A year 
later he was saying that a boom was in the offing. But he sold 
all his bank stocks. The banks of the country, he said, were 
being recklessly run. 

During those years an odd assortment of human beings 
crossed "Thompson's threshold, sat at his table, lingered 
among his minerals, wandered through the gardens; from his 
neighbor, Florenz Ziegfeld and Billie Burke his wife, up and 
down the social scale. New friends who came to Alder for 
a party, such as he liked to give on his birthday in May when 
the gardens were at their loveliest, were surprised and puz- 
zled by some of the people they met. They expected him to 
be catholic in his friendships but could not understand the 
presence of men obviously out of his class, mentally and 
spiritually. The truth was that these curious assemblages 
reflected, for better or worse, the diversity of his person- 
ality. He had many facets and on one or another all these 
men and women flashed. To some he was kind because 
they had once helped him, or he had helped them and they 
had remained loyal. Others belonged to his poker mood; 
others again represented the comfortably vulgar part of him 
which had not forgotten the language of the frontier and 
liked to chew tobacco. It seemed astonishing even to those 
who knew him well how completely he could identify him- 
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self with any of these groups. An associate of his early money- 
grabbing days asserted subsequently that during these later 
years Thompson thought of nothing except money; but 
scientists believed he was interested solely in science; and 
there were those who were convinced, not without evidence, 
that a large part of the time his mind was off among the stars 
groping for a metaphysical foothold. 

The discerning saw under the multiplicity, the hard real- 
ism, a restless romanticist, hungry for affection, craving 
power, beauty, knowledge, lulling his sense of isolation in 
new spiritual adventures; lured on by the calling of some- 
thing beyond, something around the next corner, over the 
next hill. 


3 


Every summer he went for a month or two to Michigan, 
to a fishing-camp at Watersmeet to which his friend William 
E. Corey had originally led him. The companions of Thomp- 
son's intellectual excursions, his spiritual roamings, might 
well have been bewildered, seeing how perfectly he fitted 
into the Gargantuan comedy which Corey—powerful, 
friendly, warm-hearted, hard-boiled—provided for his guests. 
Watersmeet was famous for practical jokes, which had a 
tendency to be intricate and wide in scope. The mildest was 
the shooting match in which Thompson’s shells were loaded 
with candy and confetti; the most convulsive proved to be 
Corey’s employment of a professional humorist as handyman 
and waiter to bedevil his guests. The jokes were occasionally 
of the earth earthy. Watersmeet was no place for the thin- 
skinned and the squeamish. Thompson was neither. He loved 
the lake, the pine-woods, the fishing, the carefree compan- 
ionship, the elemental jests; delighted for a season to be a 
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boy again who could push natty bankers into a swamp and 
laugh to see them flounder. 

Again and again, he was in Árizona to note progress in the 
little mine, the Magma, which he had regarded almost as a 
toy and which had proved rich beyond anything he or his 
engineers had dreamed. He changed to standard gauge the 
narrow gauge road which connected the mine with the 
Southern Pacific; he erected the smelter he had told Robins 
about, the night the Bolshevists seized power in Petrograd; 
and, true to his insistence, Robins was at his side when he 
dedicated it. The little town of Superior which had been a 
camp of dilapidated shacks when he had first come over the 
Apache Leap was a neat town with solid buildings of brick 
or adobe, schools, churches, a community club and similar 
charms of civilization. 

The town did not allure him but the wide plain westward 
under the Weaver’s Needle, with the Superstition Mountains 
in a blue haze and, in the middle distance, Picket Post, a 
majestic island, shadowy and aloof, the monarch of the val- 
ley, fascinated him and drew him and would not let him 
go. There was something akin to himself in that detached 
mass, scarred and powerfully uplooming under the Arizona 
sky. He loved the gorges at its base, the winding course of 
Queen Creek, the fantastic arroyos, the weather-beaten crags. 
He would have a house there, he said. Day after day he led 
his engineers from the Magma on scrambles over ledges and 
thorny desert slopes, seeking, out of a plethora of sites, the 
one which should perfectly combine utility and romantic 
beauty. In his ardor he overtaxed a machine not meant to 
carry his weight up hot Arizona hills. 

An operation gave his organism, robust as it was, a devas- 
tating shock. Subdued and frail, he went abroad with his wife 
and wandered through Italy, making a pilgrimage of its an- 
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tique-shops—“an expert on ruined things,” as he wrote a 
friend—taking delight in beating down the dealers and finally 
sending home some three hundred tons of Renaissance sculp- 
ture for his garden, a church façade, a small temple and 
countless pillars and sculptured fragments. He went to Egypt 
to inspect Tutankhamen's tomb, met his old friend Barron 
and discussed Sinclair Oil with him in Damascus, and, at 
Baalbek, a fantastic dream Barron was hatching with Samuel 
Untermyer to organize the heirs of the Sultan Abdul Hamid 
and capture $50,000,000 as a commission. 


4 


The house at the foot of Picket Post was ready when 
Thompson returned from his foreign wanderings. The square 
structure of brick and stucco which he had designed himself 
was unpretentious but comfortable and from its wide verandas 
commanded all there was in the region of mountain, canyon 
and desert. Its location was deceptive for its approach from 
the state road half a mile away was level and unimpressive; 
but at its back the valley fell precipitously two hundred feet 
to Queen Creek and from the creek-bed the house, perched 
on its crag, looked like some robber-baron’s haunt. 

‘Will you believe it?” Mrs. Thompson exclaimed to a 
guest, arriving a fortnight after Thompson, “Will is already 
landscaping and has a gang at work.” He was building a 
flight of steps over a ledge to the house but he intended, he 
said, to do nothing else; everything should remain in its 
natural state. He changed the steps a dozen times as new 
ideas came to him in his wakeful early hours and felt no 
shame in discarding to-day the work he had yesterday 
ordered. He ignored his intention to do as little as possible 
and found an artist’s delight in devising ways of utilizing 
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the natural formations for curious, romantic eyries. He was 
thinking of his grandchildren, seeing them about, dreaming 
of making everything so that his daughter would bring them 
and feel that they were safe. Day by day, from seven in the 
morning until five in the afternoon the artist, the grandfather 
and the lover of growing things worked together. Wherever 
there was danger that the children might hurt themselves he 
had a parapet built; wherever there was hope that something 
would grow, he constructed a soil pocket. 

It was while he was laying out his rock-stairs that he dis- 
covered Doby Tom. Doby was a Slovak who had been a 
sailor before the mast until his captain and first mate drank 
too much one evening, missed a light and piled their ship 
on a reef off Key West. A. dozen years before he had drifted 
into Superior and become a stone-mason. There was some- 
thing improvisational about his mason work; a wall which 
started twelve inches broad might, ten feet down the line, 
be twenty-four, and Doby would be aware of no discrepancy. 
Carpenters who trusted his right angles, moreover, found as 
a rule that the rafters they had cut were too short or too 
long. But Doby was an artist in his way and an independent 
individual who had seen the world and was not to be im- 
pressed. 

"Thompson found that an order had an effect on Doby 
other than it had on the docile Mexicans who constituted the 
rest of his gang. “Sometime he make you mad,” said Doby in 
after-times. “I put big rock in the wall an’ the Colonel he 
say, ‘Turn him over.’ I turn him over all right an’ he say, 
‘Turn him over again.’ I turn him again an’ he say, ‘Turn 
him over.’ I say, ‘Wot you t’ink, dis rock is hot cake?? ” 

Thompson decided that this man was treasure-trove, and 
deliberately baited him. Nothing in Doby’s experience had 
prepared him for treatment of that sort and his blood rose 
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to the level of his round little eyes. But his boss's valet, 
Rocchia, gave him a hint: the way to meet the Colonels teas- 
ing was to grin. Doby, it happened, had a sense of humor. 
One day Thompson told him to dig a trench for a wall. He 
dug three feet of it and began to lay up the wall. Thompson 
pounced on him, brandishing his cane. *Why don't you obey 
orders? You're no good anyway. You're fired. Go to the 
mine office and get your time.” 

The driveway on which they were working ran on both 
sides of an oval bed to meet the main road. “Which way I 
go?" asked Doby in mock humility. 

“Go to the devil! Get back to work.” 

"Thompson enjoyed sitting in a rickety chair among his 
workmen, abusing Doby Tom in words that had no place in 
polite conversation. Once, when he found that he had gone 
too far, he was quick in his contrition. “God damn you, I 
don't mean anything. I like you.” 

Doby, gradually absorbing the meaning of this odd situa- 
tion, began to call names himself, and Thompson loved it. 
"There was an independence in Doby, a complete absence of 
toadyism which appealed to him. Doby, of all men, met him 
as an equal. The odd Slovak became a kind of king's jester, 
privileged to tell his boss things he would have borne from 
no other creature. In a queer fashion, the millionaire and 
the stone-mason became friends. They were almost of an 
age, and each walked alone. Dimly, Doby perceived that he 
was performing an important function. Thereafter, he per- 
formed it like an artist. i 

"Thompson was happy in his new home as he had never 
been before. Nothing could budge him from it. The stewards 
from his private car, Alder, sidetracked a half mile away, 
were his servants. The tall, round-shouldered Nubian who 
was the cook had an iron-gray mustache and teeth that 
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gleamed like a mirror in the sun, and Thompson for some 
reason called him Admiral Kolchak. The waiter, a mild- 
natured mulatto, he called Trotsky, “because he is so blood- 
thirsty.” He pretended to storm at him. “Trotsky, Trotsky, 
what do you mean by giving me no napkin?” Or he would 
roar at the end of a course, “Trotsky, remove your dead!” 
Trotsky would giggle; Trotsky would always giggle. “The 
stupidest man I ever knew,” said Thompson, and delighted 
in him. 

Thompson blossomed at Picket Post House. His mental 
inhibitions seemed to drop from him and he became articu- 
late. Sitting at the dinner-table he sent his mind out into 
space; and his eyes shone as he talked of the possibility of 
life in two-hundred-million-times-two-hundred-million solar 
systems. The enormous figures of time and space thrilled 
him. He would not admit that because the other planets 
lacked, so far as men knew, the conditions of life on earth, 
that life should not exist there, and played with the possibility 
of a star which had evolved from amceba to man and gone 
back from man to amceba. He was not interested in the im- 
mortality of the soul, the perpetuation of the personality. 
He was ready, when he was through, he said, to have ob- 
livion take him. He believed in the ethics of Christ, felt “a 
sense of restraint” when he played cards on Sunday, and 
called himself a Christian; but mysticism and metaphysics 
meant nothing to him. “My religion is so much more daz- 
zling than any creed or dogma. All sciences meet at one 
focus. Call that God if you want.” The ancient desire of man 
to turn his imagination loose upon something beyond human 
experience appeared in him to find complete satisfaction in 
the contemplation of an infinite material universe. Every 
new discovery in science was like strong drink to him. The 
desert which lay about him was all the paradise he craved. 
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He picked up an odd piece of stone, one day, shaped like 
the nose of a steer, even showing the teeth. “Water forma- 
tion. There! You can see the crystallization." He paused. 
“Gee, the time!” he murmured with a sigh. “The time! If 
we could only live longer and watch some of these things 
in process.” The boulders which he found near his house, 
etched with quaint, primitive designs of men and deer—in 
one case, three men holding hands—fascinated him. Ar- 
chzologists called them picture-rocks but knew nothing of 
their origin. He pondered over their antiquity and speculated 
on their meaning. 

The unearthly beauty of the desert at dawn and dusk filled 
him with a serene delight. Occasionally, he would draw a 
guest out of bed to show him the sun coming over the Apache 
Leap, and he had a way at dusk of throwing on his battered 
felt hat and wandering among the cacti. The ramparts of 
the Apache Leap would at that hour be deep lavender under 
the pale eastern sky and Picket Post would be bold, with 
shadows darkening its upper palisades and making the 
promontories stand out like castles. It was then that it gave 
most clearly the sense of its self-completeness, its independent 
lordship. 

One afternoon he scrambled up the crags near the house 
to watch the miracle of the ending day. Westward, broad 
bands of vermilion cloud lay splashed across the robin's-egg- 
blue of the sky. Over the mountains to the south and east a 
flush caught a peak here and there and raised it out of the 
twilight. As the flush passed, the friend at his side resumed 
the talk where they had dropped it. “You’re missing some- 
thing!” Thompson exclaimed abruptly. The light had deep- 
ened and overhead was touching the feathery clouds with a 
rosy glow. Where the sun had set was a sea of gold with one 
shimmering beam slanting upward. 
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A conversation at the breakfast-table that morning re- 
curred to Thompson’s mind. “These fellows who talk about 
whether life is worth while!” he exclaimed. “Why, it is worth 
living just to see the rising and the setting of the sun!” 


5 


It was characteristic that his absorption in beauty should 
after a month make his conscience uneasy. He decided that 
the planting about the house should be not only lovely to 
look upon but instructive. When he planted junipers, he 
would plant all the different junipers that grew in the South- 
west; when he planted cacti, he would have every variety 
that the desert knew; and to make sure that utility should 
doubly be upheld, he would have a fruit orchard in the 
bottom-land beside the brook. He was sitting one day at the 
edge of Queen Creek talking of the farm he would build up, 
the peach-trees, the plum-trees, the grapes he expected to 
plant on the steep slopes of the canyon. “Colonel,” said the 
friend who was with him, “you’re a great dreamer.” 

He looked off down the canyon. It was a gray day with rain 
coming and going. “Well,” he answered, “it is good to 
dream.” 

He was groping toward a new project. He sent for the 
head of the horticultural department of the University of 
Arizona at Tucson, Franklin J. Crider, to help him with 
his planting and for hours roamed with him over his desert 
acres. The professor became aware in this rich man on a holi- 
day of an intense love of all growing things. Thompson spoke 
of his boyhood and his flowers, of man’s dependence upon 
plants, their kinship with him, their relationship to all human 
progress. Men were too prone in America to destroy vegeta- 
tion, especially forests and grazing surfaces; they must learn 
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now to conserve. For two weeks he chewed over the sugges- 
tions his expert left with him; then sent for him again. On 
fresh roamings he tentatively used the word arboretum. The 
professor took it up. An arboretum of all the plants and trees 
of the Southwest. The thought fell upon soil richly prepared 
for it. What advances had been made in industry, Thompson 
mused, and how little progress had been made in subduing 
the vegetable kingdom and bringing into cultivation and use- 
fulness the multitudinous wild forms of plant life! “Here is 
a big field of work. Here is where I want to make my con- 
tribution. The Institute in Yonkers is my first baby. Now I 
want to do something out here in Arizona.” 

He did not know just what it was that he wanted to do. 
He went to Tucson to consult other experts at the Carnegie 
Desert Laboratory and at the University. What was being 
done to study the plants of the arid regions and the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the unwatered desert? What was known 
of the giant saguaro which grew venerable in an arid waste, of 
the barrel-cactus which drew water from far underground and 
secreted it in its burly trunk? Under the stimulus of discussion 
his imagination bounded ahead. None of the authorities with 
whom he placidly discussed cacti and inspected palm-trees on 
the campus, dreamed that before the day was over he had 
made up his mind to establish a new institution for plant re- 
search. 

“The work will be different here from that in Yonkers,” he 
said a few weeks later to Professor Crider. “There we shall 
be working in pure science. Here we will stress the practical 
side. Too little has been done to bring together and study 
the plants of desert countries and make the results available 
to the public. That is what I want done here. It will be a 
big job.” ftd 

Day by day, the plans for his new venture grew, He 
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wanted something beyond mere plant propagation. The 
state, the whole Southwest, should be benefited through the 
importation and development of plants from similar climes. 
More than that, all the arid regions of the world should feel 
the effects of what was done at Picket Post. He established 
the Boyce "Thompson Southwestern Arboretum, with Crider 
as director. “We will build here the most beautiful and the 
most useful garden of its kind in the world.” 

With fresh enthusiasm now he devoted himself to the 
planting about his house, his conscience easy in the knowl- 
edge that he had once more wedded beauty securely to utility. 
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The Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research at 
Yonkers—a memorial to his father and mother—was for- 
mally dedicated on a clear, cool September day in 1924, in 
the presence of some three hundred men and women, scholars 
in the main, representing universities and scientific societies 
in America and Europe. A message from President Coolidge 
spoke felicitously of this “new pioneering” of the son of 
pioneers. Thompson looked shy and uncomfortable when the 
speakers, professors of botany and kindred sciences, speaking 
like poets, called him a Columbus and linked his name with 
those of other great dreamers of history who had brought 
their visions to fulfillment. But at heart he was well content. 

The project he had pondered over in his garden and 
gropingly developed from small beginnings was an institu- 
tion, established in brick and concrete, and endowed. The 
structure across the highway from Alder, designed after 
seven months’ study of research laboratories on two conti- 
nents, had been completed a year before. Under the direction 
of a quiet-voiced and able scientist, Dr. William Crocker, 
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who had been head of the department of plant physiology at 
the University of Chicago, the new institution was already 
giving the stranger in its corridors the sense of subtle excite- 
ment that lies about the humdrum of research. Against a 
background of rolling, close-cropped lawns stood the massive 
building, flanked on the one side by successive terraces of 
shimmering greenhouses, on the other by gardens brilliant 
with color. Within were laboratories, a technical library, 
rooms for microscopic study and such hothouses as no gar- 
dener ever knew: Egyptian tombs, ten-foot cubes of space 
with masonry walls and iron doors, where the light of day 
could not penetrate and the air was charged with elements 
which might make plants or human creatures outside literally 
shudder and gasp. Incandescent lamps in the ceilings gave at 
will for one hour or twenty-four the soft light of October or 
the briliancy of June; tubes in the walls fed into the air 
carbon dioxide or other gases. In the two chambers, one 
painted white and continuously lighted, the other painted 
black and continuously dark, soil-boxes on wheels stood one 
beside the other, all planted with the same variety of seed at 

the same hour but each exposed to light for a period differing 
' from all the others. Even the hothouses open to the day were 
series of isolated compartments where light and temperature, 
humidity and carbon dioxide were under control. Over the 
glass roofs, huge cranes bearing powerful electric lights could 
be swung at night to supplement the sunlight. 

A dozen scholars from almost as many fields of sci 
investigation were already at work—a pathologist, 
zodlogist, an entomologist, a “virus man,” a bio-ch 
bio-physicist, a plant physiologist, a micro-chemi 
phologist. They worked not as individuals but as 
"Üoóperative attack” was the new word. Each sp 
studied the problem from his own angle; one man’s exper 
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ments gave clews to another; point by point the puzzle would 
resolve itself. The green plant was the subject of their labors, 
the simplest thing in nature and the most mysterious, “the 
great alchemist,” as an English botanist described it, “which 
alone of living things has mastered the secret of transmuting 
the sun’s energy into food.” The chemistry of that miracle 
still baffled the wisest, but some day man would uncover the 
mystery and build a machine to achieve efficiently what the 
plant brought to pass with wasteful prodigality. Meanwhile, 
one advanced step by step. What made plants grow—sun or 
heat or carbon dioxide? How much of each did they require? 
At what point did sunlight cease to be a benefit and become 
a blight? If ultra-violet rays were bad for human eyes, were 
they bad, too, for the eyes of plants? Did they retard growth, 
weaken the resistance to disease? What if plants could be 
shielded altogether from those devastating rays? 

“I don't know where these experiments are going to lead,” 
Thompson said, chewing the end of a cigar. “No one knows. 
No one can imagine. All I know is that in comparison to the 
advances which have been made in other fields of applied 
science, agriculture is in its infancy. But the possibilities! I lie 
awake nights sometimes, thinking of them. In one of those 
cells underground, to-morrow or fifty years hence, some 
young fellow whom no one has ever heard of may discover 
something about the growth of plants which will at one stroke 
solve a large part of the world’s social and political prob- 
lems.” He spoke the words quietly but there was a gleam in 
his eye. 

The workers in the Institute were struck by his penetrating 
interest. 

“Colonel Thompson had a thoroughly scientific mind,” 
Dr. Crocker wrote subsequently, with a ten years’ perspec- 
tive. “He had great power to retain detail and marked ability 
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in interpreting the significance of the details in terms of big 
scientific principles. He also had a wonderful imagination as 
to the possible significance of facts in relation to life processes. 
"These characteristics are the three outstanding characteristics 
for a good scientific worker. Of course, the scientist needs, in 
addition, an excellence of technique in his own field. This, of 
course, the Colonel lacked. I always felt, however, if he had 
ever himself undertaken scientific work he would have made 
a master in the field.” 

For he had vision, scope and the passion to know. *He was 

always looking for the ultimate explanation of life? Crocker 
added, “whether it was in the field of mineralogy or in life 
itself. I think he had in mind when he organized the Insti- 
tute the aim of getting as nearly as possible at the ultimate 
explanation of life.” 
. But to one who praised him for his creative philanthropy, 
Thompson said, “What I have done is a very small matter. 
The scientist has the real job. The progress of the world is up 
to him.” 
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Six weeks after the dedication of the Institute, Thompson 
was back in Árizona. When a friend asked him how much 
land he owned around Picket Post House, he replied with 
a characteristic sweep of his hand, “I own it all as far as th 
eye can see, because I love it.” The fact was that th 
years he owned none at all, for the canyon on whose 
he perched was part of the Crook National For 
built his house under a permit of the Forest Se 
chasing land in northern Arizona which the Se 
he was able to effect an exchange which gave him 
‘over some four hundred acres. But to one who lik 
room even a half-section seemed. cramped. The Arbo 
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must have space to expand, he said, and unspoiled environs; 
and he persuaded the government to declare Picket Post 
Mountain a national monument and virtually annexed it to 
his new institution. 

He gave the Arboretum his devoted interest. For every- 
thing there must be plans, he insisted; if possible, blueprints. 
There must be nothing haphazard. Above all, there must be 
no haste. The work must unfold gradually; if it took a hun- 
dred years to develop to its full usefulness, that was all right, 
too. He studied the designs for the administration building 
with his eye on the future, the possibility of expansion, the 
development of unexpected needs. He studied the water 
supply, watched over the construction of roads. But the liv- 
ing, growing things claimed his deepest interest. “See that 
tree!” he would exclaim, standing beside some ancient cactus 
or paloverde. “It is hundreds of years old. We must respect 
it, preserve it.? Or again he would say, “See that little fel- 
low? Somebody will rest in its shade or some cow will nibble 
its foliage. Remember,” he would add, “we are planting not 
for the present but for generations to come. You and I will 
not enjoy much of this, but others will. We have the joy of 
starting it.” 

He would not have the plant cut which overran a path; 
he changed the path. “Preserve every native plant until 
something better is found to take its place. I love them all, 
the small and the large. I like to watch them grow.” When 
the first plant from outside was transplanted to the Arbore- 
tum he held his walking-stick over it, saying, “I christen you 
as the first of my friends to be taken from the wild and given 
the care you deserve.” 

Companions for it came from distant lands—pines from 
Palestine, forage plants from Morocco and Algeria, rare 
fruits from Persia; hundreds, then thousands of shrubs, 
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flowers, trees, vines, cacti, from Australia, South America, 
South Africa and the deserts of central Asia. In lattice-sheds 
where sun and shadow passed alternately over the young 
growths, the plants were propagated. Laboratories were com- 
pleted and led the work toward fundamentals. Instruments 
were installed for measuring the slow growth of a grape- 
fruit or a cactus; boxes with windows were set up for the 
study of root-systems, Along the paths, the gracious plumes 
of eucalyptus in bewildering variety rose above the spiny 
cholla and the malicious cat's-claw. Scarlet and blazing yellow 
flashed against the crags of Queen Creek Canyon. Flowers 
and forage, shade-trees and fruits, beauty and utility, grew 
side by side in a harmony of color and fragrance, shadow 
and light which was stirring even in the glare and heat of 
noon; and at dusk made even the hardened feel lifted out of 
life. 

'To find plants which could prosper in arid climes; to 
domesticate native species; to select, breed, propagate new 
races which should resist drouth: this was the aim. “Find 
one plant,’ Thompson said, “that will add to the welfare, 
comfort and happiness of the arid regions and we will have 
done a great service." The field of usefulness was half the 

lobe. 
A He wandered through his new garden, so different from 
the soft loveliness of his Yonkers estate, so challenging, 
curiously evocative; and loved it all and was haunt 
the sense that he would not enjoy it long. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Dayfall 


1925-1930 


N a visit to Exeter in 1925, Thompson felt ill and went 

to bed immediately on his arrival. *Do you think you 

could locate some of the books I used when I was here as a 

boy?” he asked one of the masters. That proved no difficult 

matter. A Latin reader was found, an algebra of Went- 

worth’s, some books of poetry. Lewis Perry, the headmaster, 

coming to visit him, found him deep in The Lady of the 
Lake. 

His old school had come to exercise a hold on his heart 
and mind which increased from year to year. In his march 
to wealth he had grown away from her for a time, but the 
discovery that the Academy needed him drew him by degrees 
nearer to her than he had felt even as a boy. Exeter, he was 
told, -needed a swimming-tank. He found on investigation 
that it also needed other buildings. He gave the school a 
magnificent gymnasium, including a pool; he built a base- 
ball cage, a squash building, helped to erect new dormitories. 
On one of his visits he became aware that the teachers were 
underpaid, and here and there quietly gave what he called 
an honorarium. 
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As he looked back upon his life it seemed to him that at 
one rung of the dizzy ladder after another, friends of his 
Exeter days had given him the decisive lift, Lamont, most 
liberally of all, most continuously. Their common devotion 
to the school deepened their friendship for each other, even 
as their friendship deepened their love for Exeter. 

When Lamont asked him once, when they were both in a 
ruminative mood, what position or honor in life he would 
most cherish, he said, without a moment’s hesitation, “I 
should love to be a trustee of Phillips Exeter before I die.” 
Lamont, it happened, had already proposed his name and the 
modest dream was shortly realized. 


2 


Thompson went abroad with his wife late in 1925, planning 
to go to Cape Town with a brilliant young engineer, Fred 
Searls, who had recently joined his staff, to examine the 
gold and diamond mines of the Anglo-American South 
African Corporation. He was convinced that the “big money” 
that was to be made in copper in America had been made, that 
that chapter was finished, and that the copper future lay in 
the dark continent. But he did not get to South Africa. In 
London he was taken ill and went to Paris instead and to 
southern France where he found a botanical garden at Antibes 
to console him. He gave the distinguished professor of hor! i 
culture who was its director $5,000 for the institution ani : 
vited him to come at his expense to Picket Post to 
him regarding the Arboretum. In July, he 3 
Yonkers. His garden had taken on an Old World 
the Renaissance statuary he had garnered in Roman | 
shops, and the Italian garden with its wading-pool 
grandchildren and Hercules in his temple. But he could nc 
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escape the sense that fate was laying a trap for him. His father 
had had a stroke, he told Johnny Schaller, his superintendent, 
and he would have one soon. There would have to be run- 
ways built over all the steps in the garden, so that in his 
wheel-chair he would be able to go wherever he went now 
on foot. 1 

He pondered over the enigma of life and death, and found 
no hope of survival beyond the cold comfort of continuance 
in the body and mind of his child. At Watersmeet in August 
his daughter found him, the evening before he was to return 
home, sitting on a rock, staring into the sunset until the last 
faint crimson turned to gray. *What are you doing, Father?? 

«I was taking it inj" he answered quietly, “because the 
next time I see it, it will be through you.” 

But in Arizona, in October, the cloud lifted. He arrived at 
his house late at night and could not wait until morning to be 
out and about, taking a flashlight to see how his trees and 
shrubs had grown. He was in the Arboretum day after day 
or wandering along the new trails beside Queen Creek. There 
was an old stone hut against the rock-wall built by some 
homesteader a generation or two before, and he had it made 
into a play-house for his grandchildren, with roses climbing 
over the roof and a snake-proof fence to keep the rattlers 
out. He had photographs made of a wild-hog or two which 
he held in captivity, an alligator and a number of tortoises, to 
lure the little girl and her brother out of the East. He was 
solicitous for his workmen. What about the Apache, old 
“SB 24” who had gone back to the reservation? “Are you 
sure he is being well cared for? If not I want to do some- 
thing for him. He was very faithful.” He filled the night 
watches with dreams of new projects. Ultimately, he told 
Crider, the influence of the Arboretum must be extended 
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over the whole state, not only in the field of knowledge, but 
in the field of beauty. “When we've thoroughly established 
ourselves here we'll start beautifying Superior. Then we'll 
go on to Miami, to Globe, to Tucson, to Phoenix, and so on 
all over the state? — 

He laid out a new road. It must follow the contours but 
go around the fine specimens of mesquite and paloverde. 
In his eagerness he forgot fatigue. The dusk was deepening 
before he returned to the house. 

At seven next morning the thing that he had feared came 
on him. The stroke paralyzed his left arm and leg. There 
were black days at Picket Post House, doctors from here 
and from there, anxious messages; in Wall Street, rumors 
that “W. B.” was dying and a flurry in Gulf Sulphur, Magma 
and Newmont. Gradually strength returned. In ten days he 
was out in the Arboretum in the wheel-chair he had dreaded, 
among the crags, along the creek, dreaming again, planning. 
The doctors, thinking of the body, ignoring the mind, in- 
sisted on the warmer climate of Palm Beach. He struggled 
against them to no effect. “I wish they would let me alone,” 
he said to his secretary. “I was happy here.” 

In Florida his mind had only itself to feed upon. One day 
as he was being wheeled about under the stage-palms o 
stereotyped paradise he turned into the grounds of a 
friend, Clarence Jones. The colored caretaker rec 

«Pd like to look over the place,” Thompson 
pect to see Mr. Jones shorty and I want to repo 
how things are going here.” h 

A startled look came to the negro's face. “You ain't ag 
to see Mr. Jones, sah.” 
“Qh, yes, I am.” 
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“Why, Mr. Jones he’s daid.” 
“I know it.” 
The negro shook and almost collapsed. 


3 


But the macabre mood passed. The worst having come, 
there was nothing left to dread and his optimism reasserted 
itself. He was going to get well again, he was going to come 
back; yes, even into Wall Street. He obeyed the doctors to 
the letter, resolved to do his part. He became lazy, let him- 
self be waited on, unwilling to move his hand six inches to 
help himself, subconsciously conserving his energy for his 
thinking. The upward surge of the stock market in 1927 
stimulated him. Texas Gulf, which he had bought at 9 was 
split four to one and rose to 60 and more. Magma climbed 
upward, Newmont became the talk of the street. The money 
poured into his quivering hands in fabulous amounts, Not 
during the war years even when he had been active day and 
night had it come as it came now as he sat in a wheel-chair, a 
prisoner of doctors and nurses. Men spoke in awed tones of 
his success, unaware of ironic implications. The hard-boiled 
element in him reasserted itself. Forgotten were the aspira- 
tions, the reaching out for a kinder, saner, social and economic 
order which had thrilled the liberal-minded and shocked 
Wall Street on his return from Russia. He was a safe stand- 
patter again, 2 good Republican. The best of all possible 
Presidents sat in the White House. “I don’t know whether 
my life will be long or short,” he said to Corey complacently, 
“but I am perfectly willing to have Cal Coolidge for king 
and Andy Mellon for queen to the end of my days.” 

Only once did he take a hand in politics, but then subtly 
and with important results. He was devoted to Dwight Mor- 
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row, respecting his lucid mind, his staunch integrity. Morrow, 
he knew, wanted ultimately to go into public life. With 
the yellow press dominating elections, it was clear that the 
only possible course for a member of the Morgan firm lay 
through the diplomatic service. But at the entrance stood 
William E. Borah as chairman of the Senate's committee on 
forcign affairs. 

«Pd like to have Borah dine here sometime with Morrow,” 
Thompson said innocently one day to Robins. “Arrange it, 
will you?” 

Robins laughed and did nothing, not taking the commission 
seriously. Some weeks later, Thompson spoke of it again. 
“You don’t really mean that, Chief? You know what I think 
of Bili Borah. But Borah isn't like you and me. He eats a 
magnate for breakfast every morning and couldn’t be hired 
to sit down with one for dinner. And a member of the 
Morgan firm at that. It can’t be done.” 

But Thompson was stubborn. Robins went to see Borah 
and found him altogether pernickety regarding the invita- 
tion. But Borah liked Thompson for his realism on the Rus- 
sian situation, and at last agreed to come. He was no comfort 
during the dinner, staring into his plate and saying next to 
nothing. But in the corner of Italian Renaissance, which was 
Thompson’s den in the basement, he began to thaw. He and 
Morrow talked together for four hours. 

-. Not long after, Robins was at Morrow's house. The Presi- 
dent, Morrow said, had asked him to go as ambassador 
Mexico. “But why Mexico?” asked Robins. “You could 
the post in Paris or London for the asking.” 

“If I go to Paris or London," Morrow answer 
country will be doing something for me. If I go to 
I shall be doing something for the country." But there 
real question whether he could be confirmed. 


E 
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Robins went to see Borah. The dinner, he found, had done 
what Thompson had expected. Borah had come to the con- 
clusion that Morrow in public office would serve not the 
corporations but the country; and led the fight for his con- 
firmation. 

He did not share the prevalent illusion that the eco- 
nomic millennium was on the way. “This market will be 
perfectly all right,” he said in 1928, “until you find that there 
is an over-production of automobiles. When that happens, 
get out.” Early in 1929, he began to sell heavily. “Stocks are 
getting too high for me. There’s a terrible crash coming. I 
don’t know exactly when it’s coming, but it’s coming.” 

His friends shook their heads. “The old man is beginning 
to slip,” they said. 

The fact was that his mind was firm and sensitive. Into 
the colorless solitude to which his illness condemned him 
the outside world broke only at long intervals as this frend 
or that was permitted to enter for an hour. But somehow his 
imagination apprehended the panorama of the boom years. 
In Arizona one day, in his wheel-chair, showing Will Hays 
the Arboretum, he halted at a point near the highway. For 
a time they watched the cars rushing by, both silent. At last 
Thompson said in the faint voice which had become char- 
acteristic of him since his illness, «Everybody's in too damned 
big a hurry. Bad business.” 

It was not his mind which was slipping. There was 
a ferment in him which would not be stilled. He fol- 
lowed the experiments at the Institute with acute interest; 
he observed the progress in the Arboretum in Arizona with 
delight. With unaffected tenderness he planted a six-inch 
specimen of the giant cactus, murmuring in a voice which 
was scarcely audible, “Grow and bless the world.” He made 
daily pilgrimages along the winding paths, noting the prog- 
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ress of this tree and that or through long silence sending 
his mind gropingly along the borderland of experience. One 
morning as he was making his round with Crider, he was un- 
usually thoughtful. Under the drooping branches of a willow 
he halted and looked about with grave eyes. “Crider, I have 
no church religion, I don't believe a lot of things others 
seem to believe, but I have a religion. In these rocks, these 
trees, I see the work of a Supreme Being.” He paused. 
‘What we are doing here,” he concluded dreamily, “is ald 
right” 

‘Twice or three times a week, he drove to Irion’s ranch on 
the crest of the divide between Miami and Superior where, 
twenty years before, he had started on his ride to the Apache 
Leap for his first view of Picket Post. A fine old Scotsman 
named Craig lived there with his alert, gay-spirited wife and 
stalwart sons, and made him welcome. Thompson enjoyed the 
patriarchal air of their roomy adobe house, the shade of the 
live oaks, the luxuriance of the orchards. The ranchman and 
his wife sensed that this rich man had had more than he 
wanted of the refinements of life and craved quiet and infor- 
mality. His expressions of gratitude were touchingly humble. 
He hoped, he said, that the Craigs regarded him as their 
friend. He hungered for the companionship of the unpreten: 
tious and simple-hearted, the friendship of men and wome: 
such as he had had about him in his boyhood; and wh 
superintendent of his Yonkers estate, his crony, 
Schaller, died, he lay in his bed in the sunny ro 
looked out on his elm-trees and his copper-beech 

y a grief which had no words. 

‘He was desperately lonely and conscious of imp: 


led gs hedged him about with prohibitio 
1 


oved a good meal, he had smoked as much as tw 
igars a day. They took away the duck and the “bull 
E 
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that he loved and gave him nicotineless cigarettes to smoke; 
and half the savor of life was gone. A friend found him in his 
garden at Alder one May day with a doctor on his right and 
his left. At intervals, with a sharp word and a twinkle in his 
eye, he would stir up the good-humored Italian laborer who 
was pushing his wheel-chair. In a shady spot he had himself 
helped to his feet. “Shall we sing to him?” The Italian 
nodded. *He's teaching me to sing,” Thompson explained. 
“All right. Come along. The Mussolini song.” 

The Italian, in a resonant voice, began a song of primavera 
and Thompson chimed in. So they moved forward together, 
keeping step to the vigorous rhythm. They sang the song 
twice. Thompson sank back in his chair. He recited a list of 
massages and meals and naps, more massages, more meals, 
more naps. “They keep me pretty busy from the time I get 
up in the morning until I go to bed at night,” he said faintly, 
“and I guess it’s a good thing.” 

As one year followed another, Thompson began to com- 
prehend that for all his devotion to the routine, he was not 
coming back. He had driven himself too hard; he recog- 
nized that now. “I thought you were foolish to quit business 
so young,” he said to his brother Ed. “But I ought to have 
quit when you did.” There were so many things he wanted 
to do; not big things, now; little things. He had dreamed 
of a rich old age, when he would really have time to enjoy 
his home, his garden, his grandchildren above all. But he 
had put all that off too long and now his powers of enjoy- 
ment were gone. It seemed to him much more bitter to forego 
these lesser things than the big things which had so absorbed 
him. 

He fled from the splendor, the spaciousness he had once 
craved, and bought a farm on a ridge near Tuckahoe. There 
he built a plain frame house with a single bedroom, a sleep- 
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ing-porch, a bath, a kitchen; and there he would stay all day 
with his grandchildren, and be at peace. 


4 


He looked like an old man now, though he was short of 
sixty; acted, felt, like an old man. His strength was gone, 
his illness raised a wall around him, the thrills, the great 
gambles, all the adventures in speculation, in mining, in 
statesmanship, in science were over; and he was just an old 
man looking backward. Exeter filled his thoughts more and 
more. He liked to do for the old school; liked to go back 
to her, because at Exeter he could live again the time when 
all the great successes were yet in prospect; indulge most 
satisfyingly the only pleasure left for the aged, the wistful 
backward glance. His gifts to the school increased in munifi- 
cence. He gave a science building, completely equipped, an 
administration building, finally a million dollars without 
restrictions except the hope that some of it might go for the 
teaching of science, some for “the handling of seemingly 
backward boys, the poor students” who, guided wisely, might 
yet make something of themselves and bring credit to the 
school. 

He was cruising off Gloucester in the summer of 1929, in 
the small yacht he had purchased, and was taken with the 
hunger to see the school again. The old scenes deeply af- 
fected him. As he was leaving, he gave Perry a last word of 
counsel. “Don’t shut out the poor student. I was a poor stu- 
dent myself.” 

He broke down as he said good-by, knowing that he would 
not be back. But when, a few weeks later, Perry came to 
Alder, he made his attendant help him to his feet as the 
headmaster came through the garden to find him. Perry 
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protested. But Thompson stood as straight as he could, 
brought his hand to his hat and whispered with mock gravity 
which half hid, half revealed his emotion, “I salute Exeter!” 


5 


He bought a new yacht, the Savarona, the second largest 
in the world, christened her the Alder and spent the autumn 
sailing about the Mediterranean. Arthur Smith, who had 
been in his father’s office in Butte, went with him and read 
him Huxley's Voyage of the Beagle as they cruised along 
the Riviera with his family to Naples, to Corsica, to Crete, 
Corfu, Athens, Constantinople. Once more the old optimism 
flared up. He was going to get well, he said, and obeyed his 
physicians like a child. Through the winter he was cruising in 
the West Indies, with Miami as the home port. His chief 
physician was asked, Was it prudent? “How can I prevent 
it?” he exclaimed. “The man is a nomad, always was and 
always will be.” His thoughts ranged from the romance of a 
popular young traveler’s chronicles to the actualities of con- 
temporary economics. The smash in October, he was con- 
vinced, had been only the prelude to a greater disaster. 
He sold stocks heavily. His mind was certainly slipping, 
said his friends; but once more he saw more clearly than 
they. 

The fires which had flared up in the frail body died down. 
Day after day he lay on the spacious deck watching the gulls 
dip and veer over the smooth water. Despair was creeping on 
him at last. He was overcome by the sense that he had paid 
too high a price for his wealth, sacrificed too much to get 
elbow-room and power. He wanted Corey with him more 
than anyone else. There was something human about Corey 
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to which he seemed to reach out. The steel magnate himself 
was ill but every day he came and talked for hours, giving of 
his own strength to help the friend who was in worse case 
than himself. 
In March Thompson was moved to Arizona. He found 
new quarters awaiting him when he arrived at Picket Post 
House, built after his own designs with wide views over the 
desert, an elevator and rooms for his retinue. From his bed he 
could see the sun come up over the Apache Leap’s serrated 
wall and sink behind the Weaver’s Needle. Mourning doves 
sang under his windows at dawn. Below in the canyon were 
new, broad paths for his wheel-chair. He loved it all but his 
conscience smote him. “It must have cost a lot of money,” 
he remarked ruefully to Arthur Smith. 
“What do you care? You get a kick out of it. That’s worth 
it.” 
He knew it was. | 
His first act after his arrival was to send for Doby Tom. | 
He had no walls for, his friend to build and he set him 
panning for gold in Queen Creek. Doby protested that there 
was no gold there, but the picture of the thick-set figure with 
the round red face rocking a pan in the creek-bed carried the 
disillusioned man back to his childhood when he had seen 
optimists along the barren stretches of Alder Gulch stil 
striving to repeat the initial miracle. He liked to have hims 
wheeled to the canyon and to watch Doby Ton 
efforts. x 
“How much did you get to-day, Doby?” he woul 
«I no find nothing, Colonel Thompson,” the 
would answer and his boss in scarcely audible t 
curse him and all his progenitors. Doby would | 
wash another pan, always fruitlessly. There was about it all 
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a hint of the symbolism to which the unconscious gives ex- 
pression when the conscious relaxes its hold. 


6 


In May, Thompson was back in Yonkers. He had sur- 
rendered. The game was up, the last, the greatest. He knew 
that death was at the gate, or striding silently up some path 
drenched with fragrance and dew. His garden was a heaven 
such as no zealot’s dreams could match. The dogwood 
gleamed among the spruce on the steep slope toward the 
river and among the rhododendrons where his bronze 
mandarins squatted. The apple-trees were bursting with 
opulent blossoms. Tulips and flowering azaleas, the fresh 
shoots of the evergreens, the white lilacs framing the view 
toward the Tappan Zee, filled the air with bewildering scent. 
Bees hummed in the deep chalices; the air trembled with 
the singing of innumerable birds. 

His mind was reaching out, reaching out. He wanted to 
believe in personal immortality and was troubled because 
he could not be convinced. He felt a lack, having no religious 
support. “You see, I’ve never been religious, never had any 
faith,” he said to his wife. “If I were a believer, I'd be more 
reconciled now. I guess,” he added, “I guess people get more 
out of religion than I thought.” 

He talked of his mother, holding a miniature of her in 
his hand for hours. Unable to make contact with Deity, he 
turned to the deepest mortal source of comfort he had known. 
“Have you ever thought of the homing instinct of birds and 
animals?” he had said once to a friend. “It’s a mechanical 
thing. There is no thought behind it, no conscious orientation 
which takes the pigeon or the horse or the dog back where 
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belongs. When the machine is run down it just naturally 
home." 

ne wore on. The beauty of the garden deepened and 
ed. In the tall elms at his window the birds knew of 
fe and nothing else. Pneumonia came and for him blotted 
t the garden and silenced the birds. Three days before 
1e ended, all Junes had ended for him. 


EPILOGUE 


F ghosts walk, Thompson's moved among the guests at a 
banquet in New York late in November, 1933. If they 
remain subject to astonishment, his wraith lifted its eyebrows 
to see sixteen hundred men and women in jewels and shining 
shirt-fronts seated under the banner of the Red Revolution, 
crossed with the Stars and Stripes. If they retain their sense 
of comedy, his spirit chuckled as he noted, on the speakers? 
dais, the three score especial guests, representative of the 
financial and industrial leadership of the nation. He had 
known them all, played with many of them, done business 
with not a few. They were the men to whom he had un- 
folded his Russian story, the men who had scoffed at him 
and set the machinery of propaganda against him and against 
those others who had asked for realism in the relations of the 
United States to Russia. And here they were, doing honor to 
Maxim Litvinoff, commissar of foreign affairs for the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

The orchestra struck up the Internationale. “Arise, ye 
prisoners of starvation. . . .” All that was Wall Street rose. 

A distinguished citizen at the speaker’s table turned to his 
neighbor, the most brilliant of the younger American finan- 
ciers. “This is not New York. This must be Moscow.” 

The other smiled a wry smile. “It’s quite simple. Winners 
take all.” 

It was an hour when even ghosts might expand over a 
spectral agar. A week before, the American government had 
officially recognized Russia, sixteen years almost to a day 
since Thompson in Petrograd had made up his mind that, 
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whether he liked them or not, these soviet fellows had con- 
trol of the Russian government and would have control of it 
for quite a while to come. 

Raymond Robins spoke. For years he had been hounded 
because he had dared to say that the Russian government had 
life in it and must be faced. And here he was, the only 
speaker beside the guest of honor, expressing the nation’s 
welcome. It was for him a triumphant moment, but he used 
it to recall the services of other men. He read the roster of 
those who had seen the truth in the dark days, and dared to 
tell it. Heading the list was the name of William Boyce 
Thompson. 

His neighbor turned to him when he sat down. “What did 
Thompson have to do with Russia?” 

Robins told him. Thompson had been the only chief of an 
Allied mission in Petrograd at the time of the revolution who 
had fully comprehended what lay behind that upheaval, and 
what lay before. He had struggled to keep Russia democratic 
but, failing, had accepted the situation as he found it and 
fought to bring her 160,000,000 people into the fellowship 
of the western nations. He had offered his government and, 
through it, the Allied powers, the opportunity to save thou- 
sands of lives and billions of dollars by collaborating with 
Russia in the restoration of the eastern front. His govern- 
ment had ignored him. The Bolsheviki, the statesmen said, 
existed only by virtue of German gold and when the gold 
went, they would go with it. Well, that was sixteen years 
ago, and the Bolsheviki were still there. 

Thompson had had the vision when no other responsible 
Allied statesman had had it. They all had it now, and were 
celebrating their perspicacity. 

If ghosts take pleasure in the fruition of labors thought 
lost, Thompson’s that night was beside the companion of the 
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most dazzling of his adventures. No sepulchral I-70/d-you-so 
disarranged the genuflections which leaders of the greatest 
capitalistic nation offered to the realities represented by a 
soviet commissar. But to one man at least, in a medium tran- 
scending sound, penetrated the familiar voice. “Panther, we 
win.” 


AUTHORITIES 


N response to the author's suggestion that his career would 
furnish entertaining material for a book, Colonel Thomp- 
son in 1923 began dictating to his secretary memoranda re- 
garding his early life, his adventures in Clifton and scattered 
episodes of his later years. This material has been invaluable 
in the preparation of the biography. In addition, Colonel 
Thompson’s private papers have been made available to the 
author. Mrs. Thompson and her daughter, Mrs. Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle, Jr., have given the author glimpses into 
Colonel Thompson’s inner life which no one else could have 
given. Mr. Charles F. Ayer has been tirelessly and con- 
tinuously helpful; and the author will not cease to be grateful 
for his choice of a place to talk over his relations with 
*W.B." and for the Judge's invitation to his ranch in the 
White River country of Colorado. Mr. Thomas W. Lamont 
has read the proof with meticulous care and given of his time 
in other ways with a generosity for which thanks such as these 
are scanty recompense. Colonel Raymond Robins has 
provided the basic incidents of the Russian episode. Other 
sources of material are listed below. The writer's personal 
relations with his subject covered a period of over ten years. 
In a day when the line between biography and fiction is not 
always clearly discernible, it may be worth while to add that 
there is no statement in the book and no conversation which 
cannot be authenticated. 
To all who have given him material, the author expresses 
hearty thanks. He is indebted also to Dr. Herbert Putnam, 
Who provided him with a study in the Library of Congress; 
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to David Hilzer, secretary of the Montana Historical Society 
in Helena, and to his assistant, Mrs. Ann McDonald, who 
helped him in his researches in the files of Virginia City's 
newspapers; to Cornelius Kelleher, Colonel Thompson's sec- 
retary, who gave him illuminating details; to Mr. Philo C. 
Hansen who was his guide in Butte; to the late Arthur Smith, 
his host in Ely, Nevada, who told him of Ely's gaudy days 
and sent him 250 miles in his car to make a railway connec- 
tion; and to Miss Hazel Plate, his hostess in Los Angeles. 
The authorities are as follows: 
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